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MOTOR AND PUMP CLOSE-COUPLED. BJ 
Bilt-on Pumps are compact units con- 
sisting of induction motor (drip- 
proof or explosion-proof) and single 


stage, single suction centrifugal pump. 


Motor and Pump are close-coupled 
and have a common shaft. 


RIGID MOUNTING UNNECESSARY. Since 
the shaft is common to both pump 
and motor, positive alignment is as- 
sured; hence a rigid foundation is not 
required. Bilt-ons operate in any posi- 
tion from horizontal to vertical. A 
Bilt-on Pump is often mounted on 
a hand truck or suspended from a 
sling for portable use. 


BIG PERFORMANCE. Bilt-on efficiencies 
are very high. Hydraulic performance 
is comparable to that obtained with 
double suction pumps of similar size. 
Bilt-ons are widely used in municipal, 
industrial and agricultural applica- 
tions, pumping warm or cold liquids 
of every description: water, oil, gaso- 
line, chemicals, etc. 





RUGGED CONSTRUCTION. Two heavy, 
grease-packed ball bearings, mounted 
in motor-end bell housings, are en- 
closed to exclude dirt and water. Wide 
spacing of bearing centers plus heavy 
shaft permits overhanging the impel- 
ler without danger of shaft deflection. 
Standard Bilt-on stuffingbox with cage 
ring contains 7 packing rings; with- 
out cage ring it contains 9 packing 
rings. Steel water-jacketed stuffingbox 
or mechanical seals (single or double) 
can be supplied at additional cost. 
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The Complete Line covers a wide range of sizes in standard and special designs. Stocks 


maintained at the following factories: Houston, Bethlehem, Fresno and Los Angeles. 


Byron Vackson Co. 


ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 


Offices in Principal Cities 





Get this new BJ Bilt-on Pump bulletin 
#46-2000. Write to Dept. 306, Byron 
Jackson Co., P.O. Box 2017, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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Britain’s New Planning Bill: 
Is It Practicable—and Just? 


AND - DEVELOPMENT 

physical and financial 
tic than ever enforced in a democracy 
are the British 
ment’s new “Town and Country Plan- 
ning Bill” introduced in Parliament 
last month. A the 
bill and comments on it by four lead- 
ers of British thought on town  plan- 
ning. municipal government, and pub- 
lic finance and taxation will be found 


controls 
more dras- 


proposed in Govern- 


brief analysis of 


on page 67 of this issue. 

Novel formulas for “payment of com- 
pensation” and “collection of better- 
ment” are features of this measure hav- 
ing special interest for American 
nicipal officials and city planners. 


mu- 

As 
to the practicability and justice of these 
proposals, THE AMERICAN City has se- 
rious doubts. This magazine has long 
looked upon land-value increments as a 
rational source of public revenues. But. 
if the bill under discussior is a sincere 
attempt to tap that source. we believe it 
blunders badly in its approach to the 
problem. For this reason, we commend 
especially the comments of A. W. Mad- 
sen, both to our American readers and 
to our British friends. 


General Housing Bill 
Has Bi-partisan Support 


UPPORT for passage of the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft General 
Bill is from many 
Municipalities have a large stake in 


Housing 
coming quarters. 
this bill, if only because of its section 
on urban redevelopment, which would 
permit the federal government to con- 
tribute up to two-thirds of the cost for 
acquiring and clearing blighted areas. 

In an address on January 20 before 
the U. S. Conference of Mayors. which 
subsequently passed a resolution urg- 


ing immediate passage of compre- 
hensive housing legislation, Senator 
Robert A. Taft. recognized as one of 


the most influential Republican mem- 
bers of Congress, declared that he 
would join in reintroducing the meas- 
ures contained in the General Housing 
Bill, originally prepared by a commit- 
tee under his chairmanship. Emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of moving forward on 
all phases of the housing program, 
Senator Taft also made a recent state- 
ment which should be of special signifi- 
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cance to municipalities with housing 


authorities: 


“Nothing is more important [he said}, 
if we wish to give children in the United 
States an equal opportunity to make prog- 
ress in life, than decent home conditions. 
Because of the housing, it is im- 
possible in my opinion to get rid of the 
slums and provide decent housing for the 
lowest-income families unless public hous- 
ing is part of the over-all program. It 
should never be necessary to build public 
housing in an amount more than 10% of 
the total new construction in any year.” 


cost of 


President Harry S. Truman has also 
indicated administration support of a 
long-range housing program similar to 
that contained in the General Housing 
Bill. In his State of the Union message 


to Congress. he declared: 


“At a minimum, such legislation should 
open the way for rebuilding the blighted 
areas of our cities and should establish 
positive incentives for the investment of 
billions of dollars of private capital in 
large-scale rental housing projects. lt 
should provide for the improvement of 


housing in rural areas and for the con- 
struction, over a four-year period, of half 
a million units of public low-rental hous- 
ing. It should authorize a single peacetime 
efficient 


federal housing agency to assure 
use of our resources on the vast housing 
front.” 


The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill leaves 
unsolved some important problems with 
which municipal officials will be con- 
fronted, among them the provision of 
temporary housing for the families who 
will be displaced from the areas being 
redeveloped. How this question is to be 
handled is should be dis- 
cussed in Congress before the bill is 
But, with such a tremendous 
nation-wide interest and 
partisan support, it should be evident 
that Congress cannot delay in approv- 


one which 
passed. 


wave of non- 


ing the bill’s purposes and speeding its 
passage. 

The baby in the kitchen sink (page 
75) may then hope for a decent home. 


Are Your Purchasing 
Procedures Explicit? 


URCHASING Joseph W. 
Nicholson of Milwaukee recently 
pointed out the value of having a pur- 
chasing office manual which gives ex- 


Agent 


plicit procedures for the receipt of mer- 
chandise. Mr. Nicholson related 
following incident by way of illustra- 
tion. 

One _ Saturday during 
World War 1, when the purchasing de- 
partment was closed, two large crates 


the 


afternoon 
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weighing over 3,000 pounds were de- 
livered to a ward yard, freight prepaid. 
The ward foreman, having received no 


instructions from the purchasing de- 
partment as to methods of receiving 


goods and reporting them, stored these 
crates in the ward yard, anticipating 
that before long someone would ask for 
them. That time never came, and as 
the years went by the crates were moved 
farther back into the storeroom to make 
room for other In 1942, 
twenty-four years were dis- 
covered by a WPA crew working on an 
inventory project. This 
cluded the examining, 
labeling of every piece of city-owned 


materials. 
later, they 


project itt 
counting, and 
The two crates were opened 
and found to contain beautiful 
metal prow ornaments, weighing 1,500 
pounds apiece. depicting the American 
eagle with the words “City of Milwau- 
kee” emblazoned ornament. 
An inquiry was sent to the Secretary 
of the Navy, and it later developed that 
these had for 
the cruiser “City of Milwaukee”, 


property. 
two 


on each 


ornaments been made 
which 
was built in an Eastern shipyard during 


the First World War. 


One-Hundredth 
Anniversary 


EBRUARY 11. 1947, marks the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Alva Edison, whose 


work included much of significant in- 
fluence on the functioning of city gov- 
THE AMERICAN City joins 
the nation in paying tribute to a great 


ernments. 


inventor 

With 
Edison contributed to municipal work. 
The application for the patent on this 
invention, the electrical vote recorder, 
was signed October 11, 1868; and in 
1871 he turned attention to the 
typewriter, assisting Inventor Christo- 
pher L. Sholes in the construction of 


his first patented invention, 


his 


the first successful working model. 

Following the incorporation of the 
Edison Electric Light Company Octo- 
ber 24, 1878, Edison invented the first 
practical incandescent electric lamp. 
The perfected October 
21, 1879, when the first lamp. embody- 
ing the principles of the modern incan- 
descent lamp, than 
forty hours. 


invention was 


burned for more 


The first commercial manufacture of 
incandescent lamps began October 1, 


5 
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Tose who are waiting for new telephone 
service can be assured that we are doing our 


best to get it to them. 


We’re adding telephones at the rate of 
300,000 a month. That’s good. But the job 


isn’t done until we’ve furnished service to 





every one who wants it and there isn’t a single 


person on the waiting list. 


Getting materials and switchboards and 


erecting new buildings are our toughest jobs. 


It takes more than money and know-how. 
It takes determination. You have to make up 
your mind you’re going to do it and then get 


it done somehow. We’re doing it that way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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1880, at Edison Lamp Works, Menlo 
Park. N. J.; and on January 12, 1882, 
the first commercial incandescent 
lighting and power station at Holborn 
Viaduct, London, England, was opened. 
September 4 of the same year, Edison 
commenced the operation of the first 
commercial central station for incan- 
descent lighting in this country at 257 
Pear! Street, New York City. 

November 24, 1887, he moved to his 
laboratory at West Orange, N. J., and 
during the first four years there took 
out over eighty patents on improve- 
ments on the cylinder phonograph. He 
established a very extensive business in 
the manufacture and sale of phono- 
graphs and records, including dictating 
machines, shaveable records, and shav- 
ing machines. In 1907, he developed 
the universal electric motor for operat- 
ing dictating machines on either alter- 
nating or direct current. 

In recognition of his work, Edison 
was presented the Congressional Medal 
of Honor by Andrew W. Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, on October 20. 
1928. Three years later, October 18. 
1931, he died at Llewellyn Park, West 
Orange, N. J., at the age of 84, leaving 
America and the world the richer for 
his contributions. 


Branch Libraries 
in Fire Houses 

HE American Library Association 

reports that public library facili- 
ties are being used to capacity. The 
housing shortage is causing an increase 
in the number of people who do their 
reading and studying in libraries. This 
is especially true of students. who 
find it impossible to concentrate in the 
confusion of crowded living quar- 
ters. Housewives, where families have 
doubled up, have less work to do and 
can spend more time reading. Story 
books are asked for frequently by par- 
ents small children must be 
kept quiet because of the older people 
in the house. Both children and adults 
find it more difficult to keep track of 
their books. 

This increase in the demand for fa- 
cilities comes when it is difficult to add 
to existing library space because of 
mounting construction costs. Smaller 
communities interested in an approach 
to the problem of getting better library 
service established may be able to bene- 
fit from an experiment that was suc- 
cessfully conducted in Knoxville, Tenn., 
some years ago. 

Several library stations were estab- 
lished in fire houses located in areas 
not served by the main or branch li- 
braries. An initial collection of about 
one thousand books was usually housed 
in the firemen’s sitting room. An as- 
sistant from the library visited the fire 
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whose 


house once a week to issue books, but 
the firemen offered to allow patrons to 
borrow books at any time and to han- 
dle the simple charging records. 

This cooperation between the Fire 
Department and the Department of Li- 
braries offered the firemen an oppor- 
tunity for community service; it also 
gave the library a standing in the 
neighborhood, since it was under the 
sponsorship of local men who were 
well known to both grown-ups and chil- 
dren. 

All the original Knoxville library 
stations have now been moved out of 
the fire houses into dependent quar- 
ters, and they are served by appointed 
professional library staffs. However, in 
the opinion of Helen M. Harris, Knox- 
ville librarian, the fire house stations 
functioned somewhat like a packet of 
yeast: they small beginnings 
which stimulated a demand for more 
and better service that resulted in the 
establishment of the branch libraries. 


were 





How Can Strikes by 
Municipal Employes 
Be Avoided? 

For a symposium on this impor- 


tant problem, see page 83 of this 
issue. 











A Good Gesture, But— 


N GENERAL, the request by FWA 

Administrator Gen. Philip B. Flem- 
ing that cities postpone local public 
works until urgent construction such as 
public housing can be cared for was 
good. We understand that the General 
has received assurances of cooperation 
from many mayors and governors. 

But any such pledge must, of course, 
be taken with a grain of salt. A city 
may be wise to forego the construction 
of such civic undertakings possibly as 
museums, zoos, and unproductive war 
memorials, and to use present water, 
sewer, street, fire-fighting, and police 
facilities as far as they can be made 
to serve. 

But you can’t build new housing de- 
velopments without first supplying 
streets for access. And new houses re- 
quire water, as well as sewers to carry 
away that water after it has been used. 
A city would be remiss in its duty if 
it did not protect this new investment 
with adequate fire-fighting facilities and 
police protection. And parks and play- 
grounds may be urgently needed as an 
antidote for the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Those mayors and governors agreed 
to defer those improvements that could 
be “safely” postponed. Let’s not have 
that word interpreted dangerously. 
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Dynamic Zoning Needed 
for New Multi-Family 
Developments 


HE difficulties of a Washington, 

D. C., cooperative organization in 
trying to obtain a zoning change for its 
proposed “balanced” communuity de- 
velopment help to illustrate the neces- 
sity for realism in zoning and planning 
ordinances. 


In a number of instances that have 
come to our attention recently, carefully 
designed, high-class garden apartment 
developments with low gross densities 
have been disapproved by municipali- 
ties seeking to preserve property values 
in detached residence areas. The re- 
jections of some of these applications 
seem to be ill-considered. Municipali- 
ties should bear in mind that people’s 
needs and the conditions of community 
development are changing. <A _ well- 
planned garden apartment develop- 
ment, laid out in spacious surroundings, 
may have much more value to a com- 
munity than a subdivision consisting of 
small single-family residences squeezed 
on small lots. 


This point of view was borne out in 
a statement by Hugh R. Pomeroy, plan- 
ning director of Westchester County, 
N. Y., at the zoning hearing of the 
Washington cooperative group. He de- 
clared: 


“There is nothing intelligent in sloganiz- 
ing or getting horrified at the idea of 
‘apartment houses’ in the open country. 
I suppose that it is almost inevitable that 
our eyes should turn backward to all the 
inadequacies of older neighborhoods with 
which we are all too familiar, rather than 
forward to communities worthy of Amer- 
ica in the middle of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. So, when we hear the term apart- 
ment house, we think of the stereotyped 
hulks that crowd out open space and domi- 
nate their surroundings, rather than vis- 
ualizing additions to open space and amen- 
ity by the skillful variation in arrange 
ment of dwelling types that lies at the 
heart of the concept of communities with 
an inherent vitality that carries their qual- 
ity through the years. To fear this devel- 
opment because it proposes internal varia- 
tion in dwelling types within the over-all 
density pattern would be on a par with dis- 
approving it because it has streets, on the 
ground that streets in some communities 
are dirty, ugly, noisy, and dangerous.” 


This does not mean, of course, that 
Mr. Pomeroy—or THE AMERICAN CITY 
—recommends indiscriminate rezoning 
of single-family into multi-family resi- 
dence districts. But it does mean that, 
under such safeguards as are proposed 
by the Bannockburn Cooperators (see 
page 86), a much more desirable type 
of subdivision layout may sometimes be 
had than by rigid adherence to zoning 
provisions which lag behind today’s 
needs and possibilities for rational de- 
velopment. 
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North Carolina’s Study of 
Streamflow Measurements 


A 


recent 


DAMAGING flood can occur dur- 
In fact, during 
had 


nga dry season. 
North 


two such as a result of being exposed 


years Carolina has 
to tropical hurricanes. 


For 


sis ol 


the past twenty years an analy- 


stream flow records show there 
have been three protracted droughts of 
two or more vears duration and two 
periods of floods affecting two or more 
Oddly enough, the most dam- 
aging floods, even though large, did not 
bring the runoff for the year to a fig- 
ure The August flood 
of 1940 came during a severe drought 


Similarly, the September flood 


years. 


above average. 
year. 
of 1945, although it had notably high 
runoff, did not make the annual aver- 
age outstanding. This was pointed out 


by E. D. Burchard, district engineer. 
U. S. Geological Survey. in a paper 
delivered before the North Carolina 
section of the American Water Works 


Association in Raleigh, N. C.. recently. 

Floods, because of their short dura- 
tion, are soon forgotton, except by those 
who are the immediate sufferers. How- 
ever, droughts usually are slow in com- 
ing and going, and the sustained low 
yield of the streams affect a wide va- 
riety of interests. causing many to suf- 
fer, 


Watch Out for This Racket 


ON’T let the people in your city be 
victimized by this water contami- 


nation racket. This is how it works. 
The racketeer, representing himself to 
be some sort of official chemist, will 


ask permission to test the tap water 
for “impurities.” He draws some water 
from the tap and puts it into test tubes 
and, through trick, 
milky fluid. The confidence man claims 
that it is thus because of minerals in 
the water that are “ulcer producing.” 


some produces a 


This “chemist” is then followed by a 
confederate who solicits orders for a 
corrective device costing as much as 
several hundred dollars. The Los An- 
geles Department of Water and Power 
has reported activities of this type in 
their publication, The Intake, and has 
asked its employes to help track them 
down. 

About twenty-five instances of such 
solicitation in the city of Los Angeles 
have been reported to the Sanitary En- 
gineering Division and the City 
Health Department, and complaints 
filed with the City Attorney’s office. 
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What Causes Ground-Water Recession? 


ENERALLY 


land 


speaking, deforesta- 


tion, cultivation. and drain- 


age do not cause progressive depletion 
of ground-water supplies over long pe- 


riods. It is usually a persistent drought 
or, in major industrial or irrigation 


that can be 
identified as the cause of ground-water 


areas, heavy pumping 


recession. The conservation and devel- 
opment of ground-water supplies in the 
future will require thorough investiga- 
tion of each major aquifer and effective 
legal control of the withdrawals from 
the 
This opinion was expressed by Charles 
L. McGuinness, 


more heavily - pumped aquifers. 


Associate Geologist. 


U. S. Geological Survey, Washington. 
D. C., in a paper appearing in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Society of 


Civil Engineers for September. 


Broadly speaking. ground-water res- 
ervoirs or aquifers can be divided into 
two different Mr. McGuin- 


The first covers those with high 


types, says 
ness. 
rates of recharge and large perennial 
supplies. and the second covers those 
with low rates and small perennial sup- 


plies. The water-bearing limestone in 
the Miami area represents the former 
of these, and the shallow aquifer in the 
Elizabeth City, N. C.. area (see page 
115. THe American City, September 
1946) represents the less productive 
class. since its successful development 
required a number of small wells dis- 


tributed 


over a large area. 
Ground waters can be conserved by 
artificial recharge such as is being 
practiced in California irrigation dis- 


tricts and also by the water supply serv- 


ing Des Moines. lowa (see page 88, 
THe AMERICAN City, November 1946). 


Some spread the water in thin lay- 
ers as is the practice in Des Moines 
ditches fur- 
has the practice 


whereas others and 


Only 
of artificial recharge through wells be- 


use 
rows. recently 
come subject to study. The principal 
area in which recharge through wells 
is practiced is western Long Island, 
where more than 60 mgd is returned 
to the the 


through more than 200 recharge wells 


ground during summer 


and several basins. 


New Pipeline Suspended on Bridge 





When Pittsburgh filled the valley spanned by the Heck’s Run bridge, one of 
the pipelines was buried beneath about 30 feet of fill. The water department 
decided to replace it with a line bung on the bridge, as shown above. The pipe 
is a 36-inch Armco, welded with a *<-inch wall, and with a spun bituminous 


coat inside and bituminous paint outside. 


An expansion joint in the center 


relieves the stress from the steel to the concrete abutment. 
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FOR YEAR-AROUND 


Lixe so many progressive cities, Gladewater, Texas, 
has discovered that an Adams Motor Grader goes a 
long way toward converting rough, traffic-torn streets 
into clean, smooth, safe avenues. 

In the picture above, an Adams Motor Grader is 
putting the finishing touches on what once was such a 
street in Gladewater. As the first step on this job, the 
Adams Grader completely scarified the old surface. 
The grade was then shot with oil, after which the 
Adams Grader thoroughly mixed and spread the scar- 
ified material—in minimum time, at minimum expense. 


ov” 


ss 








MUNICIPAL WORK 


Adams Motor Graders are ideal for a wide variety 
of municipal uses—for building and maintaining un- 
paved streets and alleys—for backfilling over sewers, 
water mains, gas pipes, etc.—for grading jobs around 
playgrounds, parks, municipal centers, parking areas, 
etc.—for leveling municipal dumps, etc. 

Adams Motor Graders are made in many sizes for 
all types of work, ranging from lightest maintenance 
to heaviest construction jobs. For complete details, see 
your near-by Adams dealer. 

J.D. ADAMS MANUFACTURING CO. ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Street Cleaning & Maintenance 








Moline’s new trailer-mounted asphalt distributor. 


Doing the Little Jobs 
Efficiently 


MALL- JOB portability 

with big-job efficiency out at Mo- 
line, Ill., where the street department is 
using a small, trailer-mounted Little- 
ford pressure distributor to take care 
of those street-sealing jobs big enough 
to be annoying to the resident but too 
small to be repaired by contract. 


combines 


City Engineer William M. Coopman 
reports that the department acquired 
the distributor too late in the season 
to be used on an organized street-seal- 
ing program, but during August and 
September he has been using it for dust 
control on unimproved streets and al- 
leys. For this purpose he has been 
using a £5 road oil. By next summer 
he expects to use the distributor to full 
advantage for seal-coating such asphalt 
streets as require attention. 


A Street Vacuum 
Cleaner for Leaves 


OX VOID in the public works field 
that for the past few years has 
been annoying the municipal official is 
the lack of a mechanical method of 
gathering leaves. Any operation, of 
course, that can do a job mechanical- 
ly where it was previously performed 
by hand almost always means money 
saved; and when that hand operation 
means gathering light, fluffy material 
like leaves, the savings can be consid- 
erable. 


The two suburban communities of 
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Wauwatosa and Shorewood, Wisc., are 
among the latest to fill this equipment 
void by their own efforts (see page 88). 
A few years ago we ran a short, one- 
page story on the “Leaf-Sucker-Upper.” 
so named by Director of Public Works 
J. M. Graddy, Columbus, Ga. When we 
visited him last summer, he showed us 
requests—running into the hundreds, 
coming from every state in the union 
and several foreign countries—for de- 
tailed information for building this de- 
vice. Wyoming, Ohio, also has one, 
apparently built prior to the Columbus, 
Ga., unit. Montrose, Colo., uses one 
which, although home-made, still col- 
lects leaves twice as fast as a six-man 
crew. Ridgefield, N. J., successfully 
uses one patterned after J. M. Graddy’s 
model. 

This fall at the American Public 
Works Congress held at Ft. Worth, 
Tex., men attending the equipment 
round table discussion agreed that a 
device of this type was badly needed. 


As a matter of fact, one type, shown 
below, is being used successfully in 
Franklin, Va., Pleasant Ridge, Mich., 
Holland, Mich., and Clarksdale, Miss. 
It has been reported that the device 
has made it replace six 
trucks and twenty-five men with one 
truck, the machine, and 
This company, the Leaf Loader 
sion, American Structural Steel 
Tank Co., Detroit 3, Mich., has de- 
signed the machine so that it not only 
picks up leaves, but also will clean 
streets, parkways, and other areas of 


possible to 


three men. 
Divi- 


and 


paper sticks and similar debris. 





This leaf-loader is factory-built. 


Livingston, Mont., 
Regrades Streets 


\ > rebuild and improve city streets 
in three sections of the city, Liv- 
ingston, Mont., moved approximately 
25,000 yards of clay and gravel to 
lower the present street level about 144 
feet. 

Excavated material was hauled over 
city streets and filled in a swamp area 
to build a city park access road. Hauls 
on this work ranged from 500 to 1,200 
feet one way and included some travel 
over pavement. Three Tournapulls, a 
LeTourneau Rooter and Dozer, a “Cat- 
erpillar” D8 tractor and motor grader 
did the work. McLaughlin, Inc., Great 
Falls, Mont., held the contract. A. T. 
Peterson, Jr., is city engineer. 


One of the Tournapulls cuts down the street level prior to resurfacing. 
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For Municipal and Industrial Applications 


Years of experience enable American Well Works to provide installa- 
tion-tested methods and equipment for supplying potable and properly 
conditioned water to municipalities, institutions, and industries. 


THE FLOCSETTLER — a combination water 
conditioning unit, consisting of a rapid 
mix zone, a gentle agitation zone, and a 
vertical settling tank. The floc bearing 
water flowing upwards through the sedi- 
mentation compartment diffuses through 
the downward settling slurry. This unit 
is effectively applied in all cases where 
it is desirable to use a blanket contact, 
vertical flow settling tank for turbidity 
removal, cold water softening, or. re- 
moval of suspensoids from wastes. Be- 
cause of its simplicity of operation, it is 
well suited for municipalities, institu- 
tions, camps, and industries. Bu/letin 
No. 256. 


THE FERROFILTER —combines the latest de- 
velopments in American and Continental 
practice. It effectively, economically, and 
completely removes iron, manganese, 
and accompanying carbon dioxide from 
the water supply. Supplants the expen- 
sive coke tray aerator and sand filter 


combination, since the functions of both 
are carried out in the one Ferrofilter 
unit. Bulletin No. 252. 


CONTACT AERATOR (Backwashable) — the 
ultimate in carbon dioxide removal. 
Continuously and efficiently removes 
CO> from solution to a greater degree 
than even a freshly recharged coke tray 
aerator. It consists of a rotary aerator 
which applies raw water over a shallow 
trickling filter bed filled with large media 
(crushed limestone, gravel, or hard coal). 
Bulletin SAN 2029. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT—Down/lo Flocculation 
Unit, mixes large volume of water at a 
low velocity. Recarb Unit, mixes CO? 
with recirculated liquor drawn from all 
parts of tank. Downdraft Aerator, dispels 
odors and oxidizes tastes with fine bubble 
aeration. Rapid Mix Unit, for continuous 
blending of coagulant with raw water. 
Available with aerator. Bulletin No. 255. 


ALSO ZEOLITE SOFTENERS, VERTICAL PRESSURE FILTERS, AND 
SLUDGE REMOVAL EQUIPMENT FOR SEDIMENTATION BASINS, 


AMERICAN WELL WoRKS 
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Pumping, Sewage Treatment, and 
Water Purification Equipment 


RESEARCH - ENGINEERING - MANUFACTURING 





PIONEERS IN PUMPS 


As pioneers in the invention and manufac- 
ture of water transfer and deep well 
pumps, American Well Works has thousands 
of installations throughout the world filling 
exacting jobs over long periods. 





Horizontal Double Suction 

Split case, ball bearing design. Enclosed 
type bronze impeller with all water pas- 
sages hand finished and exterior surfaces 
machined. Bulletin No. 248. 

Also Single and Two Stage Centrifugals, 
Axial and Mixed Flow, and Deep Well 
Turbine Pumps in a wide range of capaci- 
ties and heads. 
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Public Safety 











Man the Fire Department 
ANY 


operation plans for a reduction 
in hours of work for firemen, amount- 
ing to 20 to 30% of the previous work- 
increase 


communities have put into 


ing time, but have made no 


in the total force. This has resulted 
in a reduction of the number of men 
on duty with the individual compa- 


in some cases to a degree where 
The 
primarily for the 
an emergency 


nies. 
only two or three men respond. 
fire service is not 
small fire. It is 
and should be designed to combat the 
fire which 


service 


relatively infrequent may 
endanger other buildings or affect the 
welfare of the community. 


Many records show that cities up to 


20.000 to 30.000 population which 
have no individual fire loss in excess 
of $10.000 for several years. have a 
fire department with oniy five to ten 
men as the total force on duty. If 
conditions were such that no individ- 


ual fire might be expected to exceed 
the cost of 


manning, 


the extra men needed for 
might be an 
failure 
of the city to provide sufficient funds. 
There these 


cities result in 


propel there 


economic justification for’ the 
are. however. in all of 


conditions which may 


fires involving exceedingly large sums 
During. the 


fires 


of money and loss of life. 


half 
curred frequently and the daily news 


past century such have oc- 


items are showing a marked upward 
trend in large-loss fires. sometimes in- 
volving a whole city block. 

It is the concensus of the leading fire 
chiefs of this country that the number 
of men on duty with a pumper company 
should never be allowed to go below 
mini- 
less than six, as a 


five: for a ladder company the 
mum should be not 
lesser number cannot effectively use the 
longer ladders in life saving. 
GEORGE W. BOOTH 
Chief Engineer 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
85 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Mobile Fire Protection 
At La Guardia Field 

EW YORK CITY’S La 

Field is protected by four fire 
trucks in Fire Department Unit No. 31 
at the field. The largest weighs 40.000 
with 1.000 gallons 
This Mack truck is a fog 
fighter throwing 69 gpm at 600 pounds 
pressure 


Guardia 


pounds complete 


of water. 


from 2 Hardie fog fire gun. 
In addition to a 500-gallon Ahrens-Fox 


two 300- 


there are 


AMERICAN CITY 


pumping engine, 


= 


Ford 
equipment 
radio keeps the 


International and trucks 
Hardie fog 
also Two-way 
unit in touch with the airport’s con- 
trol tower. One of these trucks is shown 


gallon 


carrying and 


foam. 


below. 


Fighting Forest Fires 
| ads used by the New Jer- 
sey Forest Fire Service in 


batting forest 


com- 
fires include a Ranger 
plow drawn by a Clarkair tractor and 
fifty tank trucks carrying small tools. 

The plow. adopted in 1946. turns a 
3-foot 
eliminating the 


furrow around the fire, thus 
necessity for natural 
roads or trails for backfire. Tank 
trucks from 300 to 500 gallons 


of water. a power-drivén pump. 400 io 


carry 


500 feet of *4-inch rubber hose, and 
3.000 to 5.000 feet of 1%-inch linen 
hose with nozzles of various sizes for 


use according to fire demands. 
The 


spread 


service also uses shovels to 
line, fire 
hooks. 
Indian 
back- 


nearly 


William 


sand on the fire 
rakes, axes, brush 
buckets to fill 
These 
employed in 


Warden 


brooms. fire 


and 10-quart 
pumps with clean water. 
pack pumps are 
every fire. State 


J. Seidel 


Fire 
reports, 


Arson Detection Course 
at Purdue University 


OR THE third consecutive year the 
annual specialized training course 


in arson investigation and detection 


This big Mack truck, a fog fighter throwing 69 gpm at 600 


will be conducted at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. Prof. J. L. Lingo, 
director of Purdue’s Public Safety In- 
stitute, has announced the dates of the 
course as April 22-25, 1947, 

This course brings together outstand- 
ing specialists from the police and fire 
fields for study and discussion of the 
It is conducted by the 
Indiana Fire Service Training Schools 
and the Public Safety Institute of Pur- 
due, with the cooperation of local, state. 


arson problem. 


and national organizations interested in 
the problem of incendiary fires. 
Authorities agree that the problem of 
set fires is becoming more serious each 
day. The course will serve to acquaint 
police and fire personnel] with the prac- 
tical problems incident to the detection 
of arson cases and kindred crimes. It 
will also serve to determine the respon- 
sibility of the various agencies dealing 
with arson and point out practical meth- 
ods to use in apprehending and convict- 


ing the arsonist. 


A{tlantic City’s 
Fire Alarm System 


J ye fire alarm system of Atlantic 
City. N. J.. was inspected by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


in September 1946 and pronounced 
“oenerally adequate and reliable and 


Electrical 
Milli- 


Equipment is manually operated, 


well maintained.” by the 
Bureau under Chief Joseph ~ 1 
gan, 
of Gamewell make. 


n At- 


underground and _ there 


All communications circuits 


lant'e City are 





pounds from a 


Hardie fog fire gun, is one of the four trucks which protect LaGuardia Field. 
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are 34.1 miles of them. The 264 fire 
alarm boxes are of the succession type 
and timed to transmit alarms at about 
¥, second between strokes. Circuits 
are tested every four hours and test 
taps are sent the system twice 
daily. Boxes are tested monthly. Dur- 
ing the last year 728 alarms of fire 
were received—238 by box, 475 tele- 
phone, and 15 verbal. 


over 


High Cost of Accidents 
RAFFIC Lansing, 


Mich., between August 1, 1945, 
and August 1, 1946, cost those in- 
volved $34,500 a month—a 51% in- 
crease over the monthly costs paid by 
Lansing accident victims during the 
war. 

According to the study recently con- 
ducted by the Lansing Safety Council 
and the National Conservation Bureau, 
direct costs to those involved totaled 
$414,330 for the past year, as follows: 
salary loss, $68,060; medical bills, $50.- 
580; auto repair bills, $273,660; and 
other costs, $22,030. 

The average traffic accident victim 
lost $170 in salary, paid $92 in doctor 
and hospital bills plus $26 in miscel- 
laneous bills such as attorney fees, 
fines, and settlement of other parties’ 
claims, and had a $220 auto repair bill 
if he owned a car. 

Direct loss to business and industry 
was 91,260 man-hours, a 69% _ in- 
crease in employe man-hours over those 
of the war period. On the basis of the 
survey, it has been recommended that 
driver and pedestrian education be in- 
tensified. 

This study will be further discussed 
in an early issue. 


accidents in 


The Safety Engineer’s 


Part in Fire Prevention 
SSUMING that the Safety Engi- 


the country will inter- 
est themselves in fire prevention and 
protection of the particular plant with 
which they are concerned, the next 
question is where to get the knowledge 
needed. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has, for many years, is- 
sued standards which can be obtained 
without cost and which cover the more 
commonly used protection practices. 
Supplementing these is a series of bul- 
letins, totaling to date more than 200 
and being supplemented each month by 
others which are also distributed to 
those interested in fire prevention. 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers believes that effective control 
of hazards cannot always be obtained 
through advice and has provided a fire 
prevention ordinance recommended for 
adoption by cities and towns. Through 


neers of 


such an ordinance, which is a valuable 
reference source, the members of fire 
departments can aid in passing along 
advice and knowledge to the plant op- 
erators and business executives of the 
community and in cases can 
force compliance with the ordinance. 


serious 


Just as essential as the fire preven- 
tion ordinance which it supplements is 
the building code. As the result of a 
half-century of continuous study of the 
construction needs of the country and 
of the advances made in materials and 
methods, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has also prepared a rec- 
ommended building code. 





This White truck, now in the Thomp- 


Cleveland’s 


in 1913. 


son Auto Museum, was 
first motorized equipment 


Cleveland’s First 
Fire Truck 


OX of the interesting pieces of the 
Thompson Products Auto Mu- 
seum in Cleveland is the city’s first mo- 
torized fire wagon—a White — which 
went into use in 1913 and was retired 
not long ago after more than thirty 
years of hard service. “Old No. 1” 
probably the best known piece of 
equipment the Cleveland Fire Depart- 
ment ever had. For years it was sta- 
tioned in the Carter and Scranton 
Roads sector and fought fires large and 
small. Originally, it afforded dramatic 
contrast with the horse-drawn vehicles. 
Later, it exemplified the long years of 
service which had been built into it. 


Was 


Adequate Fire Stations 


N considering the adequacy of fire 

stations there are two main features 
to be examined: the location, and the 
size and design of the structure. George 
W. Booth, chief engineer of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, de- 
velops this contention as follows: 

There is a general, although errone- 
ous, belief that because many fire sta- 
tions were built in the days of volun- 
teer fire protection and horsedrawn 
apparatus they are not satisfactorily 
located and there should be a general 
rearrangement and a much wider spac- 
ing of stations. A study of fires in 
any city shows that 75% of all fires 
and a like percentage of fire losses oc- 
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cur in and around the older part of 
the community, in which buildings 
lack structural features essential to the 
fire safety of the occupants and the 
prevention of destruction of the build- 
ing and contents by fire. These older 
sections also include higher values and 
greater congestion than the remainder 
of the community. To afford protec- 
tion, the central fire stations might be 


relocated on more suitable streets to 
give better exits, but there is little 
need of moving any of them more 


than a few blocks. This is particularly 
true in cities of less than 200,000 popu- 
lation. 

Ample rear or side lot area, with a 
hydrant available, should be provided 
to permit drill operations with the ap- 
paratus. Preferably, the apparatus 
should be driven in from the rear, 
either from a back street or the rear 
area. 

The first requisite for the building is 
ample room, not only for the appa- 
ratus in service but for spare appa- 
ratus. All doors should be 12 feet wide. 
Where two or more pieces are in serv- 
separate doors should be _ pro- 
vided. For this it is preferable to have 
a corner lot with egress on two streets. 

The building for housing one com- 
bination pumping truck will require a 
room approximately 16 feet x 32 feet. 
Where a pumper and a hose wagon 
are both stored the room will have to 
be approximately 30 feet x 40 feet or 
20 feet x 70 feet. Service ladder trucks 
require 20 feet x 50 feet and an aerial 
truck 20 feet x 75 feet. The ceiling 
height should be about 13 feet. 


ice, 


Many departments use a hose-drying 
rack. It should be 52 feet long, 3 or 4 
feet wide, and slope about 3 feet; if 
located outside, the rack should be cov- 
ered. Special heated hose drying cabi- 
nets are being used in a number of 
cities. 

Consideration, in any new fire sta- 
should be given to those two 
common features which are, in the 
opinion of safety engineers, serious of- 
fenders in the accident world —the 
spiral iron stairway and the sliding 
pole. There is no longer the excuse 
that the men had to hurry to catch the 
horses released by the alarm. One so- 
lution is to build one-story fire sta- 
tions whenever possible or to provide 
two or more stairways from any upper 
floor. 


tion, 


Fire stations needs ample facilities 
for the health and comfort of the men. 
There include hot water, showers, cook- 
ing facilities, refrigeration; reading, 
recreation, and study rooms, and clothes 
driers and closet or locker space. A 
good yard and flowers add to the wel- 
fare of the men. 
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Brother, can you spare a beam? 


Steel is like money. When you need it, you need it 
badly. That’s why we have many steel plants to give 
next-door service most anywhere. 

But lately it’s getting so we hesitate to open the 
mail or answer the phone. We know there will be 
friends asking for steel—steel they need badly —and 
often we just are not able to fill the bill. 


And here’s what's causing it all 


For a while it looked as though production would 
soon catch up with demand. Now that time seems 
more distant. The many things holding up ‘op steel 
production have been slow to clear away. Unpre- 
dictable stoppages keep popping up, and shortages 
have brought other delays. You know about many 
of them. We’ve been doing our best, but for reasons 


beyond our control, we’re still getting orders we 
can’t fill. 
But remember this: 

One of these years the steel situation is going to 
change for the better. When that happens our plants 
will be among the first to stock products now hard 
to get and we’ll burn up the roads rushing your steel 
to you. In preparation for that day, we’re improving 
and expanding facilities, to protect the quality of 
Ryerson steel and ship it to you faster. 

We are even now building a new plant and adding 
extensively to equipment at 11 others. 

Meanwhile, the steel you need or a practical alter- 
nate may be in stock. So contact the nearest Ryer- 
son plant with the full knowledge that we will do 
everything in our power to work with you. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Steel-Service Plants at: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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Airports and Aviation 





Poe 4 


Proposed improvement to LaGuardia airport, including the new fill and 


The 


system 


sinking 
of sand 


runway extension. 
rehabilitated by a 


New York Receives Proposal 
for Airport Development 


HE Port of New York Authority 

has recently prepared an offer to 
the City of New York covering the lease 
and operation of the city’s airports. 
This offer covered four main points: 


l1. Enlarge and = modernize  La- 
Guardia airport. 
2. Complete the construction of 


Idlewild airport. 
3. Finance the program of capital 


improvements required for both air- 
ports. 
4. Put both on a self-supporting 


basis under Port Authority operation 
and management. 

The construction program at Idlewild 
and LaGuardia airports, which the Port 
Authority is prepared to carry out 
under the terms of this lease over the 
next five years, will require an expendi- 
ture by the Authority of $191,000,000, 
of which more than 60% will be spent 
on runways, terminal and service build- 
ings, utilities, air rights, and equip- 
ment. During the term of the lease, 
title to the airports will remain vested 
in the City of New York. Under the pro- 
posed rental formula, the lease will 
have a maximum term of ninety-nine 
years. At the end of the term the prop- 
erties will revert to the city. 

Significant in the offer is the pro- 
posal that, contrary to recommenda- 
tions made to the city by its consultants, 
LaGuardia field be left in service while 
a program of stabilizing the runways is 


portion, 





be 


outlined in black, 
that will stabilize 


may 


the 


drains 
instituted. The Authority’s engineers 
propose that the field be kept in opera- 
tion by filling the southerly half of 
Bowery Bay which immediately 
west of the present runways and north 
of the present international terminal. 
As soon as this fill is completed and 
the runway extended, the faulty easterly 
end of the field can be closed off, leav- 
ing three runways actively in operation. 

The proposed stabilizing program 
which is suggested for the sinking La- 
Guardia runways follows a process that 
has been used with varying degrees of 
success on the Pacific Coast. It con- 
sists of driving a series of casings filled 
with sand down into the subsurface, and 
of withdrawing the casings to leave a 
series of sand drains from the sub- 
surface to the surface through which 
the water could rise and be taken out 
as additional weight is placed upon 
the surface. It is then proposed to 
place a fill as high as 24 feet to com- 
pact the underlying silt and force the 
water up and out, thus lowering the 
moisture content in the silt and ob- 
taining a stable foundation. 


lies 


1946 Biggest Civil 
Aviation Year 
MERICAN civil aviation had 
biggest year in its history, accord- 
ing to T. P. Wright, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics. 


the 


“All phases of civil aviation showed 
growth even beyond our predictions,” 
Mr. Wright said. “The tremendous 
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spurt in personal flying and flight train- 


ing is reflected in the fact that the 
number of registered aircraft more 
than doubled, from 37.789 at the end 


of 1945 to 85,000 today, and the num- 
ber of certificated pilots (private, com- 
mercial, and transport) increased from 
296.895 to 400.000. Student pilot certifi- 
cates issued during 1946 numbered 
170.000 as against 77.188 in 1945. 
“Primarily to meet the demands for 
small planes, civic aircraft production 
jumped from 2.047 planes in 1945 to 
35.000 in 1946. Surplus military air- 
craft accounted for the balance of the 


increase in registrations, 


Eight Hundred Airport 
Projects for 1947 
PPROXIMATELY 


projects will be 


hundred 
built in 
$33,899,- 
with 


sponsors 


eight 

airport 
1947 at an 
265 to the Federal 
the local or state government 
providing an additional $37,692,600. ac- 
the 


estimated cost of 
Government, 


announcement by 
Administration, 
The proposed fed- 


cording to 
Civil \eronautics 
Washington, D. C. 
eral expenditures include $26.676.466 
from amounts apportioned among the 
the basis of their area and 


an 


states on 
population as provided in the Federal 
Airport Act, plus $6,690,849 assigned 
to thirty states from a, discretionary 
fund and $531,950 from funds appor- 
tioned to Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

The program covers only smaller air- 
ports designated by CAA as Class I, 
II, and III, since the Act requires CAA 
to submit to Congress a list of proposed 
larger airports at least two months in 
advance of the fiscal year in which they 
are to receive funds. It was impossible 
to comply with this requirement for the 
current fiscal year, since the Act had 
not become a law two months before 
July 1, 1946. In view of these legisla- 
tive provisions, a proportionately larger 
part of the funds that will be made 
available by Congress for use in 1948 
will be spent on Class IV and larger 
airports to balance the program. 

The 1947 program calls for construc- 
tion of 232 new Class I airports, suit- 
able for personal flying; 109 Class II 
airports, suitable both for personal fly- 
ing and local commercial service; 44 
new Class III airports, suitable for 
smaller transport planes, and_ three 
new seaplane bases. Projects for im- 
provement of certain existing airports 
call for 82 Class I, 177 Class II, and 
153 Class III fields. 
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Pictured is the Apartment-type body in three stages 
of operation. Above, on ground. Below, in carrying 
position. Right, dumping. 
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OT ENOUGH. 


& RUBBISH 


If rubbish collection is a Headache" in your community, if 
you use the old fashioned, unsanitary open truck method of 
collection, it will pay you to investigate the Dempster-Dump- 
ster System. Here's how it works. A large number of bodies, 
each designed for the specific needs of the user, are placed 
at needed points for community projects, schools, apartments, 
factories and stores. They are picked up loaded, at regular 
intervals in a few seconds by truck hoisting unit for hauling 
and dumping. It's as simple as that. One man can handle the 
entire operation. [+ eliminates costly injuries to personnel, 
and unsanitary litter in your city's streets. The Dempster- 
Dumpster system is flexible, and adaptable to the smallest or 
largest community. Equipment investment and maintenance 
is at a minimum and will easily fit into your municipal budget. 


Write today for the 
complete story on 
how your municipal- 
ity can join the hun- 
dreds of cities now 
using the efficient 
Dempster - Dump- 
ster System. 


DEMPSTER 
BROTHERS, INC. 


327 Springdale 
Knoxville 17, 
Tennessee 
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Sewerage and Sewage Treatment 








Des Moines Builds Storm Sewer 


Despite Handicaps 


ACK IN 1939 City Engineer John 

Tippee thought that he had a fair 
chance of completing an _ 8,.000-foot 
storm sewer designed to serve a sec- 
tion of the city where storms had a 
habit of flooding the streets and leav- 
ing a layer of debris and mud on the 
roadway. The _ project was _ nicely 
under way, with a crew of 150 W.P.A. 
workmen, source of labor 
faded from the scene. 

The city knew how badly it needed 
this project. It was not only relieving 
a bad storm-sewer situation, but it was 
also bringing storm-sewer service to a 

that heretofore had _ been 
to rely on the unsatisfactory 
combined -sewer arrangement. John 
Tippee consequently received orders 
to keep the project alive even with a 
reduced crew. 


when _ his 


section 
forced 


The crew he has had to work with 
is small in contrast to the 150 of 
W.P.A. days, and varies between nine 
and ten men. However, these 
have become skilled in pushing the 
precast parabolic sewer section a con- 
sistent 5 or 6 feet each day. The 
city builds the sections in its own 
yards, casting floor sections 8 inches 
wide and 5 inches thick. The wall sec- 
tions, built in halves and keyed at the 
top with steel hooks. are 4 inches wide 
and 5 inches thick, and rest in the 
grooves built into the floor pieces. To- 
gether they form an arched conduit 
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men 


Foreman Melvin Brown (above) pushes a load of 
dirt tunneled out for the new storm sewer. 
The tipple at the top of the shaft lifts out the dirt. 


Right: 


50 inches high and 48 inches wide. 
After the floor is laid, a 2-inch 
crete floor is poured on it to provide a 
smooth surfaceway for the water. Wide 
joints in the wall also are mortared 
tightly closed. 

All of this was tunnel work, from 
30 to 80 feet below street level. Tun- 
neling is especially desirable when all 
other utilities such as paving, 
curbing, sidewalks, sanitary 
water mains, and gas mains are all in 
place, and a storm 
needed. 

City Engineer Tippee estimates that 
the work will be completed in another 
year. Already much of the sewer is 
in operation. 


con- 


street 
sewers, 


large sewer is 


Federal Legislation 
Still Needed 


ANITARY engineers and conserva- 
tionists should settle differ- 
ences and agree on a suitable federal 
law to control stream pollution, said 
Professor Don E. Bloodgood of the 
Purdue University School of Engineer- 
ing. before the American Society of 
Civil Engineers at its annual meeting 
held in New York recently. 
In spite of the failure of Congress 
to pass any of the nearly 100 bills 


their 


which have been introduced in Con- 
gress during the last fifty years. a 
federal law is still needed to coordi- 
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nate the activities of state stream pol- 
lution control units. If both the con- 
servationists and the public health of- 
ficials do not lend their mutual support 
to some type of federal legislation, in- 
dustry, which has been cooperative and 
willing to assist in ridding streams of 
pollution with its attendant menace to 
downstream water supplies, will lose 
interest. 

Professor Bloodgood pointed out 
that the main reason for failure of any 
of the bills to pass has been that most 
of them provided for an extension of 
federal control and interfered with cer- 
tain states’ rights which the states wish 
to guard. 

In addition to 
which can 
country to the greatest extent if it co- 
ordinates the activities of the state 


federal legislation 


serve the citizens of the 


stream pollution control units, Profes- 
sor Bloodgood recommended: 

1. State authorizing 
boards with broad powers to establish 
necessary rules and regulations which 


legislation 


must change with the development of 
the times. 

2. Well-written, reasonable Jaws on 
stream pollution, which, he assured his 
listeners, would not be objected to by 
industry. 

3. Legislation providing for neces- 
sary studies which will bring about 
development of suitable and improved 
industrial waste disposal methods. 
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G-E PUMP MOTORS possess many exfra protection tea 
tures that contribute to continuous, low-cost service 
without undue maintenance. A wide range of ratings 
is available in synchronous 'or induction types, solid 
ol amalelitoho ar ialohimeclariiaelairela| 


-_ 


G-E LOAD-CENTER UNIT SUBSTATIONS not only perform 
well — they look well, too. You can select factory- 
assembled units with either Pyranol or dry-type 
transformers, 100 to 2000 kva. Completely metal 
enclosed for operators and visitors’ safety 


Co-operative plan. 
ning between your 
consulting engineer, 
architect, and a GE 
technical representa. 
tive results in electri. 
cal plans that dovetail 
closely with architec. 
tural plans. 


G-E CABINETROL the elola Solel te) 
ment, saves you valuable floor 


o] 4 - MoM Ulalh Mm clea Mo) mei cell Mn Grol olf, 


lah biel imialelame maalele( 210) omels tel alaal-ta) 


G-E WIRE AND CABLE meets all the service conditions of 
water and sewage plants. Gas-filled, varnished- 
cambric, interlocked-armor, and Flamenol types are 
available for most power distribution and control 
purposes. 
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...and gives you a ’'stay-young’ plant at less cost! 


O YOU who are planning to build a new water 
or.sewage plant or improve an old one, General 
Electric extends this invitation: 
In the interest of co-ordination between 
the architectural, electrical, and me- 
chanical phases of plant construction, 
ask a G-E technical representative to 
“sit in” on your planning conferences. 


But, most important, do it NOW—when 
your thinking is still in its early stages and 
the latest and best ideas in water or sewage 
plant electrification can all get a fair 
hearing. 

We believe you'll benefit a great deal in the long 
run. Your electrical equipment will be “‘built into”’ 
your plant instead of being ‘‘shoehorned in.”’ 
Walls won't have to be ripped out and ceilings 
lifted to make room for motors and controls. You 
avoid the delay, waste, and dissatisfaction that 
‘*patchwork”’ electrical planning brings. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


office. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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This full-color motion picture 
can help you stimulate action by 
community leaders to improve 
WATERS’? sewage treatment in your local- 
* ity. It’s part of G.E.’s long-range 

—— “More Power To America” pro- 
> gram. Check with your local G-E 


Naturally, you'll want the best advice and rec- 
ommendations on your electrical problems. For 
only in this way can you avoid the risk of early 
obsolescence in your plant. G-E technicians are 
well qualified to help you. They are backed up by 
more than 35 years experience in designing, build- 
ing, and applying completely co-ordinated elec- 
trical equipment for water and sewage plants. They 
offer you sound application of.the most up-to-date 
ideas in plant electrification . . . factory-assembled 
unit substations, metal-clad switchgear, Cabine- 
trol, and gas-filled cable. 

Designing your new water or sewage plant is a 
job we couldn't and wouldn't undertake. More- 
over, we do not suggest you regard your plant as 
merely a housing for electrical equipment. But we 
do think that the electrical phase of your planning 
should be considered now when plans are still being 
formed. Your plant will be sure to keep its ‘youthful 
looks’’ longer. Apparatus Dept., General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, New York. 


P~ Covdinmed 
\J{9) 






WATER AND SEWAGE 
PLANT ELECTRIFICATION 
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peer bearings if that mud ever works its way 
into them! Put Texaco Marfak into a bearing 


and here’s what happens — 

Marfak stays where you put it. It doesn’t squeeze 
out when the load is heavy, doesn’t jar out when the 
going is rough. Marfak holds together. It clings to 
the bearing — guards it with a persistent lubricating 
barrier against dirt and moisture. It protects parts 
better, longer, with fewer applications. 

In wheel bearings, use Texaco Marfak Heavy 
Duty. Here the secret of long-lasting protection is 
Marfak Heavy Duty’s ability to form a fluid lubri- 
cating film inside the bearing while retaining its 
original consistency at the outer edges — thus seal- 
ing itself in, sealing out dirt and moisture. 

Best testimonial to Marfak effectiveness is this 





a 


fact: More than 250 million pounds of Marfak have 
been used to date! 

Use the Texaco Simplified Lubrication Plan for 
contractors’ equipment. For information, call the 
nearest of the more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
¥oek: 17, N.Y. 





GET FULL ENGINE POWER 


Your heavy-duty gasoline and high-speed Diesel engines will 
run more efficiently and deliver more power when lubricated 
with oil that keeps them clean — Texaco Ursa Oil X**. Made 
especially for this service, Ursa Oil X** is fully detergent, dis- 
persive, and has high resistance to oxidation. It keeps rings 
free, assuring better compression and combustion — great 
power and fuel economy. It protects bearings from corrosion, 
greatly reduces engine wear and maintenance costs. 











TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR ALL CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 





. . TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW EDDIE BRACKEN SHOW every Sunday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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Stop——Check and Mail 


Please check over the list of interesting free catalogs on this and following pages. To 
obtain the literature you want, write direct to the manufacturers, or circle the indentifying 
numbers on this coupon and mail it to The American City Magazine, 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. We will see that catalogs are sent to you without expense or obligation. 
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Var-I-Feeder for Aerial Ladders for Fast Power Mowers 

e e ° e ° The Whirlwi ower employ 

Chemical Distribution Street Lights _ 6 cas cee een ne ee 

Ideal for water works, sewage plants, Street lighting maintenance and other this machine to give varied performance: 
406. pools, and dairies, the Var-I-Feeder gives 41], aerial work require specialized equip- close-trimming, path as well as lawn mowing 

accurate dosage of chemicals. The per- ment for most efficient work. The pane sweeping, and the mulciiisetton of the 


centage of chemical may be changed without 
interruption of the process, and multiple feed- 
ing is obtainable with the Add-A-Feeder. For 
additional information about the manufacturing 
details that make these two machines the pre- 
cise and easy-handling mechanisms that they 
are, write for Bulletin VARI on the Var-I- 
Feeder and Bulletin 91 on the Add-A-Feeder to 
the Chemical Feeders Division, Morse Boulger 
Destructor Co., Room 1700F, 205 East 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Full-View Operation on 
Tractor Shovels Increases 


Efficiency 

The Frank G. Hough Co., has a line of 
407. tractor shovels for any type or size of 

construction, and full information about 
the particular shovel that will best serve your 
purpose. Whether it is street repairs or air- 
port maintenance, gasoline- or diesel-powered 
equipment that you are interested in, write to 
The Frank G. Hough Co., 710 Sunnyside Ave., 
Libertyville, Ill., for complete information about 
its full-view operational shovels. 


Efficient Crossing Signals 

Many accidents are due to inefficient rail- 
408. road-highway crossing signals. The Model 

10 signals, which give automatic protec- 
tion at a minimum first and operating cost, 
can do much to establish your city’s safety 
record. Write to the Western Railroad Supply 
Co., 2406-2436 South Ashland Ave., Chicago 
8, Ill., for their Bulletin G136-AC-1. 


Alternator Keeps Car 
Batteries Charged 


An increasing number of municipal ve- 
409, hicles besides police and fire cars are 

being equipped with radios. This calls 
for extra power. Excellent for this purpose is 
the Leece-Neville generating system or alter- 
nator, which supplies sufficient power for both 
battery charging and for operating the phone 
equipment. Design features are compactness, 
light weight, and few parts. For details write 
The Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Avoid Trenching in 
Laying Pipe 
Would you like to reduce pipe laying 
410. costs? Giant Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, will send you a booklet showing 
how the Giant pipe pusher pushes pipe 
through the ground and avoids the heavy ex- 
pensive involved in trenching. 
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American Coach and Body Co., 9503 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio, will send you infor 
mation about your particular requirements as 
well as a bulletin describing their equipment. 
This company manufactures” the revolving 
aerial ladder, which may be mounted on your 
own truck body; the tower lift, and the Sea- 
grave—an aerial platform that reaches a height 
of 22 feet and is particularly useful when 
more than one man is at work. 


Automatic Cashier 
for Parking Meters 


The Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 
412, presents that boon to accuracy, the auto- 

matic coin sorters, counters, and pack- 
agers. Particularly valuable in departments 
dealing with parking meters, the machines come 
in -two styles: one sorts and counts mixed 
coins; the second counts and packages coins al- 
ready sorted manually. Write to Brandt Auto- 
matic Cashier Co., Watertown, Wis., for in- 
formation on these machines. 


Learn About These 
Water Meters 


These water meters will give you accurate 
413, and dependable service, states the Hersey 

Manufacturing Co., South Boston, Mass. 
Write for literature and find out how the me- 
ters will give you accurate registration, long 
service, and satisfactory performance. 


Wire Refuse Baskets Help 
Keep Your Streets Clean 


A modern addition to sanitary collection 
414, of park and refuse and street litter is 

wire street and park baskets. Less ex- 
pensive and more attractive than the solid metal 
refuse cans, the wire baskets manufactured by 
the Norwich Wire Works come in a variety of 
sizes, depths, and weights. This company also 
produces a wire rubbish burner with cover. 
For illustrated folder, write to the Norwich 
Wire Works, Inc., Norwich, N. Y. 


Learn How These Diesel- 
Powered Graders Work 


Again in production for civilian use 
415, after World War II, the Caterpillar 

diesel No. 12 motor grader is featured 
in a new folder. The publication tells the full 
range of blade positions that the grader can 
obtain. It also mentions the ease with which 
the blade can be offset and tells of the wide 
variety of attachments that further increase the 


machine’s usefulness. Write the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria 8, IIl., requesting Form 
9354. 
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clipped grass. Write for additional details to 
the Whirlwind Lawn Mower Corp., Dept. C1- 
147, 730 W. Virginia St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


New Trencher Minimizes 
Hand Digging 


Here is a trencher that is ideal for city 
417. construction work because of its ability 

to sidestep obstructions as close as 10 
inches to the trench being made. The Parsons 
221 Trenchliner practically eliminates hand-dig- 
ging. Its telescoping ladder boom digs above 
or below pipes, rides smoothly on large rollers. 
Write to the Parsons Company, Newton, Iowa, 
for full particulars. 


Stripe Streets Quickly 

Here is a pamphlet that tells how to 
418, stripe roads and streets for safety lanes 

quickly and easily. Write Meili-Blum- 
berg Co., Box AC-12, New Holstein, Wis., for 
bulletin #121 on the Meili-Blumberg marker. 
This machine, available either hand-propelled 
or self-propelled, handles any type of striping 
and is quickly convertible to an all-purpose 
paint sprayer. 


Do You Need Portable 
Power Units? 


Industrial Power Division, International 
419, Harvester Co., 180 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago 1, IIl., is anxious to assist you 
in selecting power units, tractors, and matched 
equipment that will solve your power problems. 
One city is using an International power unit 
to operate a hammer mill which converts sew- 
age sludge\into soil-treating material. Have you 
a similar situation where these power units 
might be used? 


Non-Spill Refuse 


Collection Bodies 


An entirely enclosed truck body plus a 


420. bucket cover to prevent spilling of ref- 


use when the bucket carries the refuse 
to the body of the compactor are the two 
features which reduce to a minimum the pos- 
sibility of insanitary dissemination of refuse 
during its collection. The body of the truck 
may be divided, when desirable, to collect two 
types of refuse simultaneously and yet keep 
them separate. For full details, write to the 
Leach Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Prom one end of the world to the other, you'll find 


Gar Wood Hoists and Dump Bodies in action. The 
teason? They're designed, engineered, and built to 
do specific jobs, no matter how tough. Hydraulically 
operated, with simple controls...they dump cleanly, 
quickly, and easily...make it possible to get to the 


next job taster. 


ROAD MACHINERY 


HEATING UNITS « MOTOR BOATS 
WINCHES AND CRANES 








No matter what kind of material you work with... 
sand, gravel, rock, coal, or construction materials... 
there’s a Gar Wood Hoist and Dump Body to make 
the job easier... help you make money, faster. 

Gar Wood Hoists and Dump Bodies have been, and 
are constantly being proven all over the world on the 


toughest jobs. For your next job, specify Gar Wood, 







GAR WOOD 


TRADE MARA 


INDUSTRIES 
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Reduce Motor Accidents 

Reflectorized signs with Scotchlite legend 
421. strips have long-range legibility that 

greatly decreases the possibility of mo- 
tor accidents in your city. The Hunt Co. also 
will make to order street-name and other types 
of signs in various ornamental patterns. <A 
pistol-grip light that throws a beam over a 
quarter of a mile and a portable electric mega- 
phone will be of invaluable aid during parades, 
civic functions, or disasters. Write to the Hunt 
Co., 3700 West MeNichols Rd., Detroit 21. 
Mich., for a booklet. 


Curb Snow Banks 
Cost Money 


Merely shoveling snow from roadways to 


422. the curb produces a dangerously nar- 
rowed path, and only postpones the 
necessity of its eventual removal. The Klauer 


Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Iowa, will send you litera- 
ture on its Snogo machine, 
nstead of just moving it. 


which removes 


snow 


r . 

Clamp Those Leaky Pipes 

lo help you to be prepared to meet pipe 
423, leak emergencies, Stauffer Mfg. Co., 8424 

Otis St.. South Gate, Calif... will send 
you some valuable literature on its Superior 
pipe clamp. Consisting of a non-corrosive cop- 
per or duronze strap with special 
bronze lugs fastened at both ends, it 
be especially light but will withstand pressures 
of 400 pounds per square inch. 


Reduce Tee Accidents 
The Seaman Mixer performs several serv- 
ices that reduces the danger of iced sur- 


manganese 
is said to 


424, 


faces, or facilitates removal. Icy ruts 
created by traffic are eliminated by grinding of 
the ice banks down to the rut level. Tee sur- 
faces may be either pulverized or fragmented 
by this machine, or merely roughened so that 
traction-increasing material may more effec- 


tively be applied. These services are also high- 
airfield runways. Write to Sea- 
Inc.. 305 North 25 St.. Milwaukee 
for complete information. 


Have You a Tank 
Maintenance Problem? 


If you are anxious to preserve steel ele- 
425. vated water tanks in your municipality, 


ly useful on 
man Motors, 


3, Wis., 


you will want to have information from 
the Universal Construction Co.. 1158 West 34 
St.. Indianapolis 8. Ind., on what its paint 


service will do. 
painting and 
steel tanks. 


[his company specializes in 
cleaning to fight corrosion in 


Children Don’t Damage This 
Steel Playground Apparatus 


rhe EverWear Manufacturing Co., 
426. Springfield, Ohio, has taken advantage 

of new processes and in catalog 38  in- 
troduces its improved line of steel playground 
apparatus incorporating new forms, — safety 
features, details, and a new simplicity of as- 
sembly and operation. This catalog illustrates 
and discusses apparatus for a_ well-equipped 
playground; climbs, teeter 


slides, aaa 


unit outfits, merry-go-rounds, new whirling 
climb, giant strides, ladder handles, swings, 
bicycle racks. and horizontal ladders and _ bars. 


Coin Counters for 
Parking Meters 


Mechanical coin sorters and counters 
427. climinate hundreds of hours of tedious 

labor, yet cost comparatively little. These 
mechanical devices are particularly valuable in 
cities where parking meters are employed. For 
additional details about their absolute accu- 
racy and usefulness, write the Universal Busi- 
ness Equipment Co., 537 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago >. Ili. 
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Stop=—Check and 


Use Coupon on Page 23 


Sewage Plant without 
Nuisance 


Your city’s entire sewage plant can be 
428, housed in an attractive building right in 

the middle of town, with the use of 
Eimco sewage filters. These filters eliminate 
the necessity of dedicating thousands of square 
feet to sludge-drying beds. Economical and ef- 
ficient, Eimco equipment is the modern sew- 
age treatment method. For additional informa- 
tion, write to The Eimco Corporation, Salt Lake 
City 8, Utah. 


Precision Parking Meters 
The Dual Parking Meter Milford 

129, Bldg.. Canton 2, Ohio, will send you 
a concise booklet, ‘Metered Parking,” 


Ce., 


upon request. Dual automatic meters are 
weatherproof and tamper-proof, and the low 
maintenance requirements are an added econ- 
omy to this precision-manufactured meter. 


Diesel-Powered Engines 

The investment in a diesel engine is 
130, safe one if you select an engine that wi'l 
break- 


give you long service, free from a 


down. Write to the Superior Engines Division 
of the National Supply Co,. Springfield, Ohio. 
for information about its Superior Diesel. 
How to Solve Hard 
Water Problems 
If your community has a_ hard water 
431, problem, you can receive some valuable 
information and literature from The Per 
mutit Co.. Dept. A-12, 330 West 42 St.. New 
York 18, N. Y. The Permutit Spaulding pr 
cipitator removes hardness, dirt, and color from 
the water by the sludge blanket process. Learn 


from the company the many and ad- 


vantages this equipment can offer you. 


savings 


Tree-Trimming 
Equipment 


If your municipality 


432. shrubs. you will be 


prizes its trees and 


interested in Cata- 


log No. 28 from the Bartlett Manufactur- 
ing Co., 3003 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2. 
Mich., on its tree-trimming equipment. This 
22-page booklet lists equipment that can be 


assed for the proper pruning of trees for 


nealthier foliage and long life. 


Transformer Demonstration 
Chart 


To show 
433. formers 
demonstration 
by Westinghouse Electric 


secondary trans- 
overload, a new 


banked 


under 


how 
operate 
chart has been introduced 
Corp.. P.O. box 


868. Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Transformer opera- 
tion under var‘ous system conditions is indi- 
cated by means of a dise which turns to show 
operation of bimetals and signal lights as the 


load on the transformer increases, opening of 


contacts, and darkened houses when the fault 
or exce’sive overload is sectionalized. On_ its 
reverse side. the chart discusses the new ad- 
vantages CSPB tiansformers bring to conven- 
tional banked = secondary = systems. Ask for 


Demonstration Chart (SA-900). 


Fencing To Suit 
Any Purpose 


If you have a municipal building, plant. 
434, park, playground, or pool that needs 
more adequate protection, you will be 
anxious to have a copy of Your Fence, being 
offered by Cyclone Fence Division, American 


Steel & Wire Co.. Waukegan, Ill. This booklet 
gives full facts and specifications on the differ- 
ent types of fence and its suitability in certain 
spots. It will also such benefits of 
Cyclone fencing as posts that stay in line, gates 
that do not drag, fencing that does ‘not 
and other outstanding features of design, con- 
struction, and _ installation. 


show you 


sag 
ag, 
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Mail 


Locate Underground 
~ 

Leaks by Sound 

The Geophone, manufactured by the 

Globe Phone Mfg. Corp., Dept. H., Read- 
435. ing. Mass., eliminates digging for the 

location of leaks. Place the geophones 
on the ground, and the sound of the leak is 
transmitted to the earphone. This device saves 
costly paving and is of particular value to mu- 
nicipal water works plants. Write for detailed 
data. 


Altitude Valves 
A descriptive catalog is available from 
436, the Golden Anderson Valve Specialty Co., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., on its single-acting 
differential altitude valves. A needle valve con- 
trol instantly regulates the speed of operation 
to the existing pressure condition, 


Snow Removal 

The Baker snow plow can be attached to 
either truck or tractor, but whichever 
you use, the Baker gives you good per- 
formance. Hydraulically controlled, with see 
tional tripping blades correctly curvatured, these 


Write to the 


137. 


plows are designed by specialists 


Baker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ill, for consulta- 
tion on your snow removal requirements. 


Clamshell Buckets of 


All-Welded Construction 
booklet in 


Cc. S. Johnson Co.., 


\{ new eight-page color just 


138, published by the 
Koehring Subsidiary 
advantages of the 


Champaign. IIl., 


lists modern all-welded con 


struction which is being utilized to increas 
bucket strength, to improve digging balance 
and to step up bucket pay loads Photograph 
ind drawings illustrate these and other de 

sign advantages which this type of constru 

tion makes possible Complete specification 
for all three types of the Johnson all-welded 


wide-rehan 
included, 


clamshel] bucket—general 


dling. and heavy-duty digging—are 


purpose, 


Stee! Sheeting 

If steel sheeting finds 
439, your municipality, you will want infor 
mation from the Armeo Drainage & 
Products, Ine.. and Associated Compa 
Curtis St... Middletown. Ohio, on 
Outstanding features of this 
following: (1) it is cor 
strength with light 
small dis 


many uses around 


Metal 
nies, 24355 
Armco sheeting. 
sheeting 
rugated to ample 
weight; (2) its light weight and 
placement areas simplify driving; (3) the s 


include the 
assure 


tions butt together or are held securely in 
place by interlocking joints which provide the 
right alignment and water-tightness; and (4) 
the sheeting is nestable and requires compara- 
tively litthe space for shipment and storage. 


Snow Loader Removes 
15 Cubie Yards Per Minute 


The Haiss snow loader 
140, and continuously digs and 
from the streets of your citv regardless 

frozen the snow may be. Write to the 
Haiss Manufacturing Co.. 140 St. & 


automatically 
conveys snow 
of how 


George 


Park Ave.. New York 51, N. Y.. for data on 
this economically rapid machine. 
_ . . 
Expansion Joints 
The expansion joint fillers made from 


14.1, cork. asphalt. and a combination of bitu- 

men and cork are a necessity in the pre- 
vention of undue contraction in bridge, tunnel, 
other types of constructions, if you 
want to avoid unnecessary deterioration and 
consequent repair work. Write to the Servicised 
Products Corp., 6051 West 65 St.. Chicago 38, 
Ill., for additional data about these fillers and 
the self-expanding cork joint. 


dam, and 


aie 
2° 





FOR SPEEDY UNDERGROUND PIPING 


INSTALLATIONS... Greenlee Pusher 


Installing 25 feet of 4-inch drain pipe under both a railroad and a paved 
street could be a mighty tough job as you well know. But, as shown 
above, the operation was a simple one for The Texas and Pacific Railway 
Company .. . they used a GREENLEE Hydraulic Pipe Pusher! 

In studying labor and timesayings on a typical job, this company 
estimates that the GREENLEE can reduce a $105 labor cost to around $18. 
Also it saves on excavating, tearing up, and subsequent replacement of 
pavement and lawns. 

With a GREENLEE Pusher one man pushes pipe through the ground eas¢/y 
and quickly... under streets, sidewalks, lawns, flooring, tracks and other 
obstacles. Often pays for itself on the first few jobs. Get complete facts 
now on how this timesaving equipment can help you install pipe faster, 
easier, better . . . and at greatly reduced cost! 


GREENLEE 


FOR THE CRAFTSMAN 


Send for complete information on GREENLEE Hydraulic Pipe Pushers. 
Greenlee Tool Co., Division of Greenlee Bros. & Co., 2022 Columbia Avenue, Rockford, Illinois. 





Cheek and Mail 


Use Coupon on Page 23 
Rugged Traffic Lamp 


Because of their extra-rugged construc 
442, tion for continuous “on-off” twenty-four. 

hour service, traffic signal lamps are in- 
cluded in a 4-page illustrated bulletin describing 
four types of light bulbs especially designed for 
rugged-duty service. Bulletin 103 may be ob. 
tained from Lustra Corporation of America, 4 
West 25 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Quick Patching 

Kwik-Mix Bituminous Mixers utilize two 
443, innovations that greatly reduce the time 

necessary for performing patching jobs, 
Direct pouring into the break eliminates the 
necessity for a wheelbarrow, and the non-tilting 
discharge saves time and energy. Write to the 
Kwik-Mix Company, Port Washington, Wis, 
for details of its production speed-up machine, 


Protective Coatings 

W. A. Briggs Bitumen Co. reports that 
444, you will obtain the maximum results from 

the protective coatings you apply on 
water tanks and mains, pipes, and cooling 
towers if you apply it correctly. Send for the 
booklet, Permanent Protection, from the W. A. 
Briggs Bitumen Co., 3303 Richmond St., Phil- 
adelphia 34, Pa. 


Gate Valves and Hydrants 
Write to the Rensselaer Valve Co., Troy, 
445. N. Y., for information about its gate 
valves and hydrants. Meticulously manu- 
factured, the Rensselaer is produced to give 
years of trouble-free service geared to your re 
quirements. 


Machines for Accurate 


Clerical Work 


The overwhelming amount of clerical 


| 446, work attached to running so intricate a 


system as your municipal government can 
be appreciably reduced by the use of labor and 
time-saving Burroughs machines. Payrolls, ree 
ords, and statistics are greatly reduced by these 
mechanical employes. Write to the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich., for 
detailed information. 


Attractive House Numbers 


Combined with Legibility 
The high degree of legibility and perma- 
14.7, nence of Premax stamped and embossed 
metal house numbers will find favor with 
the citizens of your city. For description of 
styles and prices, write to Premax Products, 
Division of Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc., 
Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Small Gasoline Engines 
The McCulloch Motors Corp., 6101 W. 
448, Century Blvd., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
will send you its new 8-page brochure 
describing its 2-cycle Series 1200 die-cast in- 
— gasoline engines, available in 2% to 
4 hp. 


Automatic Filter Removes 


Non-Settleable Solids 


The Automatic Magnetite Filter is @ 
449, highly efficient mechanism for the re 

moval of suspended solids from munici- 
pal as well as industrial liquids—water purifi- 
cation, sewage, commercial processes. You cam 
use this filter either as a single unit, or in con- 
junction with other processing units already in 
use. A folder on the many mechanical and 
operational advantages of this economical 
method of removing non-settleable solids is 
available by writing to the Magnetite Filter 
Corp., 10 East 40 Street, New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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““GOODBYE” to old-fashioned, expensive, time-consuming 
tractor maintenance methods. 


NOW ... truck wheels, idlers and support rollers on all Allis- 
Chalmers crawler tractors are GREASE-PACKED at the factory. 
Lubricant needs only to be replenished .. . not replaced . . . once 
every 1,000 hours. That’s... ONCE IN SIX MONTHS...on a 
40-hour week basis! This long interval is made possible by 
taking full advantage of the improved Positive Seal, exclusive 
in A-C tractors. 


What it means! Relieves you of the responsibility of frequent 

lubricating attention . . . results in less down time for greasing 

or repairs ... considerably reduces lubricant cost...adds a 

“GREASING JOB IS EASY factor of safety by assuring adequate lubrication for long oper- 
' FOR THIS OPERATOR ating periods. Result — your maintenance cost is reduced and 


cio Sibbietins; Miesiantt- sued: to tractor operating life extended. 


“teach truck wheels, front idlers For the full story of this and other features which make 
‘@nd support rollers! With Allis- Allis-Chalmers tractors steady, high yardage movers, contact 


Ghaimers' 1000-hour truck assem- your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 
bly lubrication, operator can select 


enient time and spot to re- 
ish lubricant. . 


LLIS-‘CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION’ + MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 





























Bucket unloads in less than a minute 
under fingertip control. 





Automatic, hydraulic-operated packer 
plate packs 20 yds. in a 10-yd. body, 


Tapered body construction assures 
speedy discharge regardiess of com- 
pression. 


GENERAL 
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* Low loading height 
* Double capacity 

* Complete enclosure 
* Easy maintenance 


The all-enclosed, water-tight Heil 
Colecto-Pak is the answer to your search 
for a modern method of speeding-up, 
simplifying, and improving garbage col- 
lection and disposal. 

This unit has a 34-yard loading bucket 
at a 35-inch height making it extra easy 
to load. This “\power-lifted” bucket de- 
posits load and returns to starting posi- 
tion in less than a minute. At the same 


time the hydraulic-operated packer plate © 


is compressing the material down to- 
ward the discharge end, It is possible 
to compress 20 yards of wrapped gar- 
bage into this 10-yard body. 

With this unit your city has a clean, 
sanitary means of collecting garbage 
with none of the unsightly and unsani- 
tary features imposed by “open body” 
collectors. Your city can feel proud of 
its advanced thinking in purchasing a 
Heil Colecto-Pak. 


Write for bulletins, 


WISCONSIN 


BH-114 


MILWAUKEE 1 


Cheek and Mail 


Use Coupon on Page 23 


Insulated Cables without 
Lead Sheaths 


The added economy and ease of handling 
450, that result from cables which require no 

lead sheaths are appreciable. Hazard’s 
Hazaprene and non-metallic armorite cables 
have been found highly effective for street light- 
ing systems and are resistant to acids, alkalis, 
oil, moisture and heat. For additional informa. 
tion about this lightweight facile cable, write 
to Hazard Insulated Wire Works, Division of 
The Okonite Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Flow-of-Water Tests 

Bulletin 50, distributed by the Simplex 
451. Valve & Meter Co., 6789 Upland St, 

Philadelphia 42, Pa., contains descrip 
tions of apparatus and complete operating in- 
structions for all types of tests relative to the 
flow of water: water waste survey, pump dis- 
charge force, test work. Portable, yet sturdy, 
the equipment may be used in conjunction with 
a Simplex recording instrument to make perma- 
nent records. 


Hauling Trailers for 


Any Job 

The Martin carry haul trailers incor- 
452. porate three features for added efficiency: 

low platforms for easy loading, econom- 
ical initial and operation cost, and sturdy con- 
struction. These trailers may be obtained in a 
wide variety of sizes. Write to the Martin 
Machine Company, Kewanee, IIl., for additional 
information. 


Low Up-Keep Cranes 
and Winches 


The Gar Wood cranes and winches are 
453. designed for the hard jobs. Engineered to 

perform economically, Gar Wood products 
are tested for maximum safety and ease. Addi- 
tional data and specifications are available from 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc., 7924 Riopelle St., 
Detroit ll, Mich. 


Chain Link Fences 

An inexpensive way of protecting prop- 
34, erty against illegal entrance is by sur- 

rounding with chain link fences, with or 
without barb-wired tops. Manufactured from 
heavily galvanized iron and steel or aluminum, 
the mesh is further strengthened by hot gal- 
vanization after weaving. Write to Wickwire 
Spencer Steel, 261 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, 
N. Y., for catalogue and free estimates. 


Simplifies Loader 


° 
Operation 

The Model 3 Athey force-feed loader fea- 

tures four levers directly in front of the 
155. steering wheel for easy operation of the 

hydraulic control and a newly designed 
conveyor that delivers faster loading. Its one- 
lane loading permits normal flow of traffic, 
and the high degree of operator visibility facili- 
tates rapid work. Write to Athey Protucts 
Corp.. 5631 West 65 St., Chicago 38, IIl.. for 
complete details. 


| Use Tractor Excavators for 
| Year-Round Maintenance 


| Work 


The Traxcavator is a machine that you 

456, will find useful for maintenance work 
right through the seasons. From_ street 
cleaning to snow removing, this tractor, which 

| travels up to six miles per hour, is highly prac- 
tical. In addition, the Traxecavator digs and 
| loads, can rip obsolete paving, and is prac- 
ticable for all types of municipal maintenance 
and construction work. Write to the Trackson 
Co., Dept. AC17, Milwaukee 1, Wis., for de- 


tails. 


| (Continued on page 26) 
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ANS A LOT 


TO CITIES LIKE SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


Sioux Falls, S. D., is a typical American City. Like many other smaller towns, it is 





HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps are 
now available in sizes to produce 
from 40 to 16,000 gallons of water 


| per minute. Their high efficiency 


_— 


saves hundreds of dollars on power 
cost per year. 


LAYNE 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. 
* Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk, Va. 
* Layne-Central Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn. * Layne-Northern Co., Mish- 
awaka, Ind. * Layne-Louisiana Co., 
Lake Charles, La. * Louisiana Well 
Co, Monroe, La. * Layne-New York 
Co.,. New York City * Layne- 
Northwest Co., Milwaukee, Wis. * 
Layne-Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
* Layne-Pacific, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
* Layne-Texas Co., Houston, Texas 
* Layne-Western Co., Kansas City 
* Layne-Western Co., of Minn., Min- 
Neapolis. Minn. * International 
Water Supply, Ltd., London, On- 
tario, Canada * Layne-Hispano 
Americana S. A., Mexico, D. F. 
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growing into a much more important distribution and manufacturing point. Water 


for further growth was needed in large—but economical quantities. The choice was 


a Layne Well Water System that is now producing a million gallons daily. 


Sioux Falls is not burdened by high operation 
cost, and furthermore there will be very little— 
or perhaps no repair expense for years to come. 

Layne Well Water Systems, used and famous 
the world over, are engineered for heavier duty 
than ever called upon to perform. Such extra 
ruggedness and remarkably fine quality makes 


them an unmatched investment for any city or 





industry. These Well Water Systems are built 
in a wide range of capacities suitable for present 
needs and future growth. Space requirements 
are small and installations can be completed in 
a matter of weeks. 

For further information, literature, etc., ad- 
dress Layne & Bowler, Inc., General Offices, 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 














WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
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For over 80 years, Cole 
elevated tanks have 
been helping provide 
uniform water pressure, 
fire protection and ade- 
quate water reserve in 
scores of American 


cities. 


Capacities 5,000 to 
2,000,000 gallons—with 
hemispherical, ellipsoi- 
dal or conical bottoms. 
Also flat tanks for stor- 
age of butane and pro- 
pane gas. Correctly 
built in accordance with 


ASME specifications. 


Cole elevated tanks are 
correct in design. Their 
simplicity contributes to 
their low cost of mainte- 
nance. A large and ex- 
engineering 

is at the 


service of prospective 


perienced 
department 
customers to assist in 


solving their problems. 


We invite your inquir- 
ies. State capacity, 
height to bottom, and 


location. 


MFG.CO. iii) 


NewnanGa. 
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Check and Mail 


Use Coupon on Page 23 


Prepare for Emergencies 


| with Current Generator 

The Katolight will generate AC current 
457, any place, any time, and will be of par. 

ticular value in cases of power failure as 
well as for the generation of electricity for 
drills, compressors, and other municipa! work, 
Portable or stationary, these generators come 
in a variety of types from 500 watt to 100 kw, 
The Kato Engineering Co., 1405 First Ave. 
Mankato, Minn., wil! send you their descriptive 
booklet upon request. 


Control Water 
Level Electronically 


Have you any problems in the control 
458. of the water or liquid level in any of the 

tanks, standpipes, or basins used in your 
municipal services? If you do, The Lumenite 
Electronic Co., 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
Ill., publishes a 4page bulletin on the Faraton 
electronic liquid level control that may help 
you. It has no floats or moving parts and re- 
quires less than %-volts. It can control the 
level of liquids in either open or closed con- 
tainers; and, since it is actuated by electronics, 
its operation is not affected by heat, cold, steam, 
frost, pressure, or vacuum. 


Is This What You 


Want in a Truck? 
Known as the “Army Horse,” the GMC 
459, truck will give you the same kind of 


rugged power as it did the Army. GMC 
Truck & Coach Division, Detroit, Mich., will 
|} send you more complete details on the all- 





| 





| truck construction and features of the engine. 


The truck is available in a wide range of 
models, chassis types, and sizes—from %% to 20 


tons. 


Street and Highway Torches 

An indispensable accompaniment of street 
460 or repairs is a torch which is dependable 

and bright. The Embury Luck-E-Lite 
torches give off bright illumination that is easily 
visible even in bad weather and have a guar- 
anteed performance reputation. Write to the 
Embury Mfg. Co., Warsaw, N. Y., for additional 
data. 


Sweep Snow or Dirt Away 
—with One Attachment 


Remove snow as well as dirt from your 
461, city’s streets with the Little Giant power 

sweeper. Attachable to any tractor or 
jeep, this power sweeper is obtainable in brush 
lengths of from 5 to 9 feet. Its two-in-one serv- 
ice, plus the low cost, is explained in a book- 
let obtainable from the Little Giant Products, 
Inc., 1585 N. Adams St., Peoria 2, Il. 


Bronze Tablets Enhance 
Municipal Buildings 


For a bronze tablet that has the distine- 
462, tion and dignity commensurate with your 

organization, contact the United States 
Bronze Sign Co., Inc., 570 Broadway, Dept. 
AC, New York 12, N. Y. The company’s illus- 
trated catalogue of tablets for every purpose, 
and information about its “order-by-mail” serv- 
ice is available upon request. 


Complete Laboratory 
Testing Available 


Chemical, physical, and metallurgical an- 
463. alyses, including the examination of ce 

ment and concrete, are available to city 
offcials through the Robert W. Hunt Co. 
whose extensive facilities include complete ex- 
amination and testing. Write to the Robert W. 
Hunt Co., Engineers, 175 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. : 
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/ Loader 
cities... 
do for you! 





@ One machine does the work of 80 men 
shoveling snow by hand. 


@ Pays for itself each winter —100% return 
on investment annually. 


@ Dependable—available any hour, night 
or day, at a moment’s notice. 


@ Fast—cleans up congested traffic areas 
in a few hours. 


@ Loads 15 yards a minute, 


®@ Reduces truck rentals $200 to $300 or 
more per 8-hour shift. 


® Breaks up and handles hard and frozen 
snow better than any other machine— 
due to chopping action and upward lift 
of cutting blades. 


Mobility—changes location quickly ~ 
6% miles per hour traveling speed. 





Haiss is now a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Pettibone Mulliken Corporation of Chicago. 
With new management and much larger 
resources, Haiss can now do a still better 
job for its customers... better machines 
and servicing, larger production, quicker 
deliveries. 


Haiss specializes in equipment to load bulk 
materials .. . snow, sand, gravel, stone, coal, 
topsoil, etc. 

Its machines are money-makers for their 


owners. 


George Haiss Manufacturing Co. 
140th Street and Park Avenue 
New York 51, N. Y. 
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. . - in beautiful Evanston, Illinois 


Year after year LUDLOW Hydrants 

spe sl lll cna At right — LUDLOW List 90 
continue to guar lie and property in Slide Gate Hydrant, embodying 
thousands of communities all over the all the latest improvements in 
country. Landmarks of security, they memengarenats 

are accepted by residents as a part of the 


traditional American scene. L U D L 0 Ww 
LUDLOW Hydrants are faithfully 

serving 90% of all Evanston. Always 

ready with quick water for any emer- HYDRANTS 





gency, they provide proper shut-off with- k 

out water hammer — correct drainage — & VALVES , 

easy inspection and servicing. 

THE LUDLOW VALVE MFG. CO., INC. SINCE 1866 
TROY e N. Y. H-72 
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150 MAIN ST. 





A “Bull’s Eye” 





A/H LEAK LOCATOR 


When hunting leaks, you need not be an expert marksman if 
you use the A/H Leak Locator. 
the earth, put on the ear-phones, and the A/H Locator will 
lead you to that underground leak in a jiffy. No hit-and-miss 
excavating, no unnecessary resurfacing of the street. 
complete with carrying case and strap: $75.00. 


pipe locators dipping needles pipe phones 
$100.00 $17.50 $3.70 
Write for circular AC-2 


ALLEN - HOWE ELECTRONICS CORP. 


PEABODY, MASS. 


every time 








Just place it in contact with 


Price 











ETNYRE 


Street Flushers 


“THE MACHINE OF A DOZEN USES” 


CLEANS STREETS UP TO 42 FT. WIDE! 


Knife-edged, high pressure streams of water from three 
nozzles send all waste to gutter...streets are cleaned in 
one trip, irrespective of parked cars! You can use the Etnyre 
Sanitary Street Flusher on many other jobs, too —sewer 
deaning, fire fighting, tree spraying. Get delivery schedules 
and prices from your Etnyre dealer today or write us. 


| 
E. D. ETNYRE & CO., Oregon, Illinois | 
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Any Jaeger Compressor will hold 
air above 90 Ibs. pressure 20 to 25 
minutes (5 to 10 times longer than others) 





“Ultra-lapping’’ produces 
precision finished 

valve surfaces never 
before obtained. 













You've got to hold air in order to deliver it. Because 
they're individually “ultra-lapped” (an exclusive 
process) Jaeger “Tough Swedish Twin” valves have 
perfect leak-proof closure—5 to 10 times more effective 
than the best ordinary valves—one of the reasons why 
“AIR PLUS” compressors deliver more air, more effi- 
ciently, at slower piston speeds and the lowest known 
cost in fuel. Ask for Catalog JC-5. It describes the 
most advanced line of air compressors in America— 
sizes 60 to 500 feet. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE Co. 


Main Office and Factory — Columbus, Ohio 
REGIONAL OFFICES 


8 E. 48th St. 26 N. LaSalle St. 235-38 Martin Bldg. 


NeW York 17,N.¥. Chicago1, Ill. Birmingham 1, Ale. 


AIR COMPRESSORS, MIXERS. PUMPS. HOISTS, PAVING 
MACHINERY, TRUCK MIXERS—DISTRIBUTORS IN 120 CITIES 














The colder the weather, the tougher the job of fighting fire. But so far 
as hydrant service goes, no fireman ever worries about a Mathews. 
Mathews Hydrants are independent of the weather. No machined 

part is exposed to water. The stem thread cannot freeze to the nut. 
The lower end of the stem is sealed by a lock nut against contact 

with water. The drain valve drains perfectly dry, the main valve cannot 
leak. Free to move up and down, the ‘“Sand-Spun”’ protection case 
takes the thrust of the freezing earth. And, to cap this remarkable 
assembly, a malleable iron shield operating nut protects the revolving 
nut against rain, snow, or dust. Behind the Mathews is more than 75 


years’ experience in quality-hydrant building. Give your community 





the extra safeguard of Mathews protection. 


OTHER FEATURES OF MATHEWS LEADERSHIP 


Barrel, containing all working parts, is removable * Repair or repiacement is entirely 
above-ground * Head can be rotated a full circle, on swivel flange * Replaceable 
head permits change in nozzle outlets * Nozzle levels can be raised or lowered 
* Barrel screws into bronze bushing in elbow * Operating thread (easily accessible) 
is only part that needs oiling * A modern barrel makes even the oldest Mathews 


good as new. 


MATHEWS HYDRANTS 


Wade by R. D. WOOD COMPANY 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





MANUFACTURERS OF “SAND-SPUN” PIPE (CENTRIFUGALLY CAST IN SAND MOLDS) AND R. D. WOOD GATE VALVE 
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4, MORE VISION 
FOR CAB-AHEAD-OF-ENGINE 


MODELS WHEN COMPARED WITH 
PRE-WAR MODELS! 


In the war-time survey you asked for more driver vision in the post-war fire 
engine to reverse the pre-war trend that was an increasing handicap to 
the driver. American-LaFrance now provides this improved visibility. 


Wore vision for safer driving in heavy traffic and at street intersections. 
Wore vision for accurately spotting the pumper at a hydrant. 
Wore vision for getting through narrow streets and alley ways. 


Wore safety for the men on the apparatus as the 
operating records of many bus companies show with 
the driver up front. 


Specify American-LaFrance for more safety in the 
operation of your equipment. 


suatind, HOY YORK. WL & 2 


[AFRANGE icieeioniiie 


' TORONTO, 8, ONTARIO, CANADA 
/ALYE: 
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ADVANTAGES OF PRESTRESSED CONCRETE CYLINDER PIPE - 


@ The Lock Joint Pipe Company is now prepared 
to supply Prestressed Concrete Cylinder Pipe in 
sizes from 16” to 84” diameter—and even larger— 
for high pressure pipelines. 

Prestressed Concrete Cylinder Pipe retains the 
fundamental principles of Lock Joint design in 
having a continuous welded steel cylinder with 
steel joint rings forming bell and spigot ends with 


a rubber gasket as a sealing element. The cylinder 


: 


is lined with a substantial thickness of concrete and 
after proper curing is spirally wound with high ten- 
sile wire under tension. 

This method of design makes available pipe in 
all sizes for higher range of heads with the same | 
economy of first cost and maintenance which Lock | 
Joint Pressure Pipe has always effected. That’s one | 
of the reasons you'll find Prestressed Concrete / 
Cylinder Pipe an ideal product for your water sup- | 
ply and distribution mains and oil or gas transmis- 
sion mains. 


A Hazen-Williams Hydraulic Slide Rule will gladly 
be sent upon request with our compliments. 


LOCK JOINT PIPE COMPANY 


Established 1905 
P. O. BOX 269, EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
Denver, Colo. - Chicago, Ill. - Kenilworth, N. J. - Kansas City, Mo. - Rock Island, ih 
Joplin, Mo. - Valley Park, Mo. - Cleveland, Ohio - Hartford, Conn. - Navarre, Ohiél 


( Lock Joint Pipe Company specializes in the manufacture 
| installation of Reinforced Concrete Pressure Pipe for 


SCOPE OF SERVICES ~ ———_ and Distribution Mains of large diameter as well 


‘oncrete Pipe of all types for Sanitary Sewers, Storm Drainy 
Culverts and Subaqueous lines. 
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5 LOOK AT THESE 


' 


H-10233 
LEAD FLANGE 
INLET AND OUTLET 





H-10201 
IRON PIPE 
_— INLET AND OUTLET 








H-10221 
WIPED JOINT INLET 
and ’ IRON PIPE OUTLET 


ten- 





Regardless of the type of connection you 





e in 

“ant are called upon to make, you will always 

ai find a Mueller Curb Stop that is made for 

ain that particular condition. All of them are 

ete | “Ground Key", which means each heavy 

ae plug is ground and lapped into its rugged 

sates: | body, insuring easy turning, an accurate 
seal, and dependable long-life service. For 
complete satisfaction, always install Mueller ’ poe 

i Brass Goods. COPPER PIPE INLET 

IRON PIPE OUTLET 





DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MUELLER CO. 2%: 
@ SARNIA, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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G U md IT E Rebuilds Reservoir 


This concrete reservoir, used for water storage in a Virginia city, 
developed a crack. Leakage undercut a portion of the sides and 
bottom, resulting in a major failure and leaving the city without 
storage facilities. Our engineers were consulted and a GUNITE 
repair (sand and cement applied pneumatically) was begun. 


The concrete over the undercut area was chipped out and the 
cavity filled with broken concrete, stone, and shot with GUNITE. All 
disintegrated concrete throughout the reservoir was chipped out and 
discarded. These areas were restored to original lines and an entirely 
new 2” reinforced lining was applied with GUNITE, as illustrated. 


This repair was done rapidly, efficiently, and economically by 
men who know their business. It resulted in a new reservoir, com- 
pleted and put into service 28 days after our forces started work. 
Write for our recommendations on how GUNITE can solve your 
concrete maintenance and construction problems. An attractive 
bulletin is awaiting your request. 


PRESSURE CONCRETE COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


6 AVENUE B SOUTH COURT ST. 
NEWARK, N. J. FLORENCE, ALABAMA 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


Available to Cities and Towns on 
Subscription Basis 


It Includes 


1. Prompt replies to specific inquiries on management problems 





2. Copies of replies to inquiries from other cities 
3. Subscriptions to monthly journal PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
4. Copies of the MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 


; How It Works What It Costs 
A city has a management problem—needs technical Subscription fee varies with size of city from $20 
advice—contacts MIS—receives prompt reply— for under 5,000 to $400 for cities from 250.000 to 
city thereby aided in reaching best solution. 500,000 population. Over 500,000—on application. 


MIS is now serving more than 200 cities ranging in size from 
1,000 to 400,000. For more details and fee for your city write: 


The International City Managers’ Association 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Ill. 
—— 
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BULLDOZER-SHOVEL 
MODEL 9-A 
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Cities of every size are adding Hough Tractor 
Shovels to their construction and maintenance 
equipment—to handle street repairs; black-top 
patching; load sand, gravel and aggregate; 
handle cement, snow or any bulk material; build 
sanitary fill garbage disposal projects; maintain 
parks, beaches and airports. Wherever there is 
material to be moved, loaded or handled a 
Hough Tractor Shovel will do it economically and 
efficiently. 


Built in a variety of sizes and types, on tracks 
or wheels, Hough Tractor Shovels earn their salt 
every day—the year ‘round. 


Fast, versatile and maneuverable, they are 
ruggedly constructed and soundly engineered; 
based on over 25 years of material handling 
experience, and backed by a world-wide distri- 
butor sales-service organization. It will pay you 
also to investigate the many advantages of 
Hough Shovels for your city. 


SEND for complete information . .. 


on Hough material 
handling equip- 
ment. There is a 
Hough sales-service 
distributor near you. 











May Be Operated by Hand, 
by Hydraulic Cylinder or Electrically 
Through Motor-Operated Floor Stand 








Many types of sluice gates that once were “specials” 
are now included in the Chapman Standard Line. As a rule, you can usually find 
just what you want in this line; our engineers will be glad to work with you in 
all your problems. 

Chapman Sluice Gates may be operated by hand, by hydraulic cylinder or elec- 
trically. The Chapman Motor unit (at right) is completely enclosed in a weath- 
erproof housing —is delivered wired and ready to install. Handwheel is provided 
for emergency operation when power fails. Write for complete details. 


THE CHAPMAN VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Long life and low annual main- 
tenance cost are the governing 
factors in the economical opera- 
tion of a water distribution sys- 
tem. With both factors assured, 
as in cast iron pipe, a higher 
first cost is soon offset by a low 
cost per service year. And that is 
the cost that counts. 

The long life of cast iron pipe 
is a matter of record. In 200 of 
America’s largest cities, some or 
all of their original cast iron dis- 
tribution mains are still in use, 
| after 50 to 125 years of efficient 
| service. 
| The low annual maintenance cost of cast iron pipe is also a 
/ matter of record. Official reports from 195 water works superin- 

tendents show conclusively that the annual maintenance cost of cast 

iron distribution mains is far below that of other pipe materials. 
A long life, and an efficient one, has earned for cast iron pipe 
the right to be known as Public Tax Saver Number One. Saving 
money day-by-day in maintenance cost. Saving money from genera- 
tion to generation by avoided replacements that would be necessary 
were shorter-lived pipe used. Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
T. F. Wolfe, Engineer, 122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


SERVES ee Se 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK IT IDENTIFIES CAST IRON PIPE 
TY | THE AMERICAN CITY @ February 1947 
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CAUSE 
FIRE 
DISASTERS 








WHEN FIRE OCCURS- 





PULL A 
LF ALARM ep 
IMMEDIATELY! 


“It is generally recognized that there is no 
other thoroughly satisactory means of send- 
ing and receiving fire alarms than an 
approved fire alarm telegraph system. Tele- 
phones should not be relied upon to replace 
needed boxes nor to supplement any inade- 
quacy in number or location of boxes.” 


—National Fire Protection Association 


DETAILED INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
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Have you, as a city official, ever seen a Snogo 
load snow? If not it will be a revelation to you to see what really 
can be done to get your snow off the streets. 


The Snogo method is the fastest known method of loading snow. It 
will load the largest truck in 10 to 20 seconds. Not only is it fast, but 
due to the force with which it discharges the snow to the trucks, 
it compacts the truck to capacities impossible by hand labor or with other 
types of equipment. This means lower cost per truck, and less truck travel. 


Snogo takes the snow off the street. It doesn’t build up banks to drain back 
or call for hand removal. Snogo cleans right down to the pavement and 
close to the curb. Crosswalks, drives and intersections are left clear, and 
as Snogo travels with the traffic, normal traffic conditions can be maintained. 


Snogo has modernized city snow clearance and reduced its cost. Remove your snow, 
don’t first move it. Let us tell you what other cities and towns are doing. 


KLAUER MANUFACTURING CO. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 














i i Wat d Oil 
“cable Fader = C$ MM =SCOPE tock detector 















































The M-Scope is solving—successfully—the varied problems i involved in the development, operation 
and maintenance of buried pipe and cable systems and is in daily use by representative organiz- 
ations in such important groups as: 


@ MUNICIPALITIES @ PUBLIC UTILITIES © INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
@ GOVERNMENT PROJECTS @ CONSULTING ENGINEERS © OIL AND PIPELINE COMPANIES 
@ SEWERAGE AND WATER PLANTS @ AIRPORTS 





Free 16-Page Booklet Upon Request 
FISHER RESEARCH LABORATORY, Inc. Palo Alto, California 








Eastern Distributors of 
FISHER M-SCOPE and LEAK DETECTORS 


Joseph G. Pollard Co., Inc. 


PIPE LINE EQUIPMENT 
141 ASHLAND PLACE, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 




















—e GRIP SEWER RODS and ACCESSORIES 


are joined together with a dual lock forming a rigid 
chain that will float. They can be coupled or un- 
coupled upon the street if desired. Made in two sizes. 


= | 





The MASTER, a heavy duty rod, 
Fir stock 1% x 1% inch square. 


Write for catalog on complete line of sewer cleaning equipment. 


EXPANDING SEWER MACHINE CO. 


The REGULAR, a light rod, NAPPANEE, IND 
J e 


Fir stock 1% x 1% inch square. 
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HAVE YOUR ROADS GOT SPRING FEVER? 


ln the spring, local eruptions caused by frost heavings 
often create pot holes and surface breaks that are not 
only a menace to the safety of motorists, but also a 
menace to the life of the road. If uncared for, they will 


wreck even a good pavement. 

To the over-burdened road official, faced with im- 
portant new roads which must be built or old roads 
which must be re-surfaced, this constitutes a tre- 
mendous problem. 

But it need not be! 

For Tarvia* KP road tar and Tarvia-lithic* bitu- 
minous mix are the road-builder’s cure-alls. Applied 
cold, they may be used to patch any surface break or 








-) 
1a" 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ROAD-TAR 
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hole. The methods are simple and inexpensive, and 
the repair work properly done will add years to the 
useful life of your roads. 

Why not check with the Tarvia field man? He will 
be glad to give you the benefit of experience accumu- 
lated during Barrett’s more than 40 years of successful 
road-building and maintenance. 

* * * 
“The Longest Mile,“’ a 30 minute, full-color, 16-mm. 
sound film on the development and importance of 
roads will soon be available for showing to highway 
officials, engineers and civic groups. Ask the Tarvia field 
man for it, or write the nearest Barrett Tarvia office. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


New York + Chicago * Birmingham « Detroit + Philadelphia * Boston + Rochester 
Cleveland « Columbus * Youngstown « Ironton, O.+ Syracuse * Buffalo « Cincinnati 
Bethlehem + Portland, Me. + Bangor, Me. Norwood, N. Y. * Oneonta, 
N.Y. + Elmira, N.Y. + Cromwell, Conn. + Norwich, Conn. + Savannah, Ga 
In Canada: The Barrett Co. Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Winnipeg + Vancouver. 
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THE BEST NON-CORROSIVE . 
AND ANTI-RUST coATINe || Cast Iron Pipe 
IN THE WORLD WILL FAIL PLAIN CAST OR 
UNLESS PROPERLY APPLIED | SPUN CENTRIFUGAL 


AS NATIONALLY APPROVED APPLICATORS OF 
SUCH MATERIALS AS NO-OX-ID, BARRETT AND 





























OTHER COATINGS WE COMBINE CRAFTSMAN- Cast Iron Pipe and ecial Cast- 
SHIP AND PRODUCT TO INSURE MAXIMUM ings, Bell and Spigot, Flange, Flex- 
PROTECTION ON— ible Joint, Culvert, Milled and Plain 
STEEL STAND PIPES End Tubes, Cylinders, Flanged and 
ELEVATED WATER TANKS Bell and Spigot Fittings, High Pres- 
WATER MAINS sure Fire Service Pipe, Warren 
PENSTOCKS Short Body Specials, Threaded End 
LOCK GATES Pipe. 
OTHER WATER WORKS INSTALLATIONS Size 2 to 84-inch 
BUILDI TALLATIONS 
NG INS Pipe manufactured in accordance with 
WHERE SURFACE OF PRESSURE AND standard specifications adopted and ap- 
GRAVITY TANKS, COOLING TOWERS, proved by water works associations and 
DEHUMIDIFIERS, AIR CONDITIONERS, — 
SEND Foc OKLET = ETC., REQUIRE TREATMENT OUR 
= SERVICES ARE AVAILABLE. 
raat! Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. 
| 7 W A.BRIGES BITUMEN Co. 11 Broadway, New York City 
3303 Rich d St. ° 
— Philadelphia 34, Pa. Warren Pipe Co. of Massachusetts 
429 Tat Me wen Terk cite - Phone Carleen 91676 75 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. ) 














FOR JOINTING CAST-IRON WATER MAINS 


Melted and Poured No Large Bell-holes to Dig 


Saves at Least 75% 


Leadite is shinped in powder form. packed in sacks of 100 Ibs. net each. 
Leadite tested and used for over 50 years @ Leadite joints improve with age. 


Be sure it is Leadite and accept no imitations 


THE LEADITE COMPANY 


»sard Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 












FOR STOPPING 
LEAKS IN PIPE 
LINES... 


HAND storage batteries are heavy-duty bat- 
teries provided with heavy, hand-pasted 
tank-formed plates, heavy glass mats, acid 
and heat resisting micro-porous rubber 
separators, splash decks and genuine hard 
rubber containers. Built for use in Police 
Radio cars, Sanitation trucks, snow plows, 
sweepers, emergency trucks, ambulances, and 
fire apparatus. 


The Hand Laboratory, Nyack, N. Y. 


Emergency Pipe Clamp—the uni- 
versal repair clamp the world over, 
for nearly half a century! Easy to 
apply. Saves cost of new pipe— 
eliminates job of tearing out old | 
and putting in new. 





M. B. SKINNER CO. 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


SKINNER-SEAL EMERGENCY PIPE CLAMPS 
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HERE'S HOW CITIES ORDERED THEM 
“FOR STREET USE AND PARKING LOTS 


TH ont — 12:Min: for") Penny s...<.... 6 25055 neice cece eee 689 
1P only — 24 Min. for only 1-Penny.................... 30 
2P only — 12 Min. for each Penny.................... 236 
1P-1IN — 24 Min. for each Penny; 2 Hours for 1-Nickel.... . 191 
2P-1N  — 24 Min. total for 2-Pennies; 1 Hour for 1-Nickel. . . 80 
2P-2N — 24 Min. total for 2-Pennies; 2 Hours for each Nickel 928 
3P only — 36 Min. total for 3 Pennies.................-. 184 
3P-1IN — 36 Min. total for 3 Pennies; 1 Hour for 1 Nickel. . 374 
5P-1N — 60 Min. total for 5 Pennies or 1 Nickel........ 10,245 
5P-2N — 60Min. total for 5-Pennies; 2 Hours for 2-Nickels. . 252 
1OP-2N — 120 Min. total for 10-Pennies; 

ROE DOF DTI 6 BEE 44,518 
15P-3N — 180 Min. total for 15 Pennies; 

eX INS PUES NPIS fo noo ko io ce oe hw decane chen 1,580 
1-Nickel — 1 Hour for 1 Nickel.....................2- 110 
1-Nickel — 2 Hours for 1 Nickel....................00. 260 
2-Nickel — 1 Hour for each Nickel; 2 Hours for 2 Nickels... . 290 
3-Nickel — 1 Hour for each Nickel; 3 Hours for 3 Nickels. .. . 237 
5N-1Q — 1 Hour for each Nickel; 5 Hours for 1 Quarter... . 208 
6-Nickel — 90 Min. for each Nickel; 9 Hours for 6 Nickels... . 700 


Any MILLER METER installation, no matter how old, can be modernized 
at small cost to any rate-time combination needed. Write our Service 
Dep't. today. 


NCAN METER CORP. cuicaco 22, 111. 
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THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING! 





= housewife in town is bursting with the exciting news 
of snow-white washes, with less effort, less soap. 

The reason? Their city management has installed modern, 
efficient Permutit* Water Conditioning equipment. It’s the 
biggest thing that has happened in years. 


From now on, municipal water will be clear...soft...iron-free! 
And good water does more than end household drudgery; 
it benefits everyone in town—shops, restaurants, and industry! 





If your community has a hard-water problem—and the chances 
are it has—why not let the engineers of America’s most 


PERMUTIT SPAULDING PRECIPITATOR ... removes 


experienced water-conditioning company solve it for you. water hardacss, dirt, and coloc by the 
Write today to The Permutit Company, Dept. A-2, sludge blanket process. This modern equip 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., or Permutit Company pe ree hen cape a 
of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. This.is only one of many Permutit methods 
*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. of treating municipal water supplies. 


PERMUTIT 


AA. WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS WWW 
; 


' 
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December 27, 1946 


NORDBERG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Acquired the Manufacturing Assets and Good Will of 


BUSCH-SULZER BrRoOs.-DIESEL ENGINE Co. 


of St. Louis, Missouri 


», The reputation of this pioneer American 

<u “ Diesel engine manufacturer will be zeal- 
ously aane by the Nordberg Manufacturing Company. 
Founded in 1901 by the late Adolphus Busch, the Busch- 
Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Company built the first Diesel 

















- engine in America, following the acquisition by Mr. Busch 


of the first American manufacturing rights to the Diesel 
engine from its inventor Rudolf Diesel. 


It is with great and mutual pride that both companies an- 
nounce the continuation of this business as a division of the 
Nordberg Manufacturing Company, which in recent years 
has become America’s foremost manufacturer of large heavy 
duty Stationary and Marine type Diesel engines. 


Nordberg’s present range of Diesel engines will be con- 
tinued and further expanded to provide the most complete 
coverage — from 10 HP to 8500 HP —of heavy duty 
Diesels offered by any American company. Manu- __ NORDBERG 
facturing, sales and service facilities are being | [ou] 
rapidly coordinated to cope with this progressive 
program enabling Nordberg to supply the ever 
expanding American and foreign markets. 
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Barber-Greene 


Posen f 
the NEW SNOW LOADER with new speed, 
new mobility and new usefulness! | 





—_— =. ia w« 














Here’s the most important snow-removal news since the introduc- 
tion of the first B-G Snow Loader twenty-five years ago! The model 
548 brings pneumatic-tired speed and mobility to the job of mini- 
mizing snow storm expense and traffic tie-ups. Completely new in 
design, the 548 has speed features that include a four-wheel drive 








with massive tires that buck windrows without slippage. It travels i 
to the job at 10 miles per hour, and clutches may be disengaged P 
for easy towing. For added loading speed, it is designed to allow 
trucks to travel in the same direction while loading; and its re- . 
tractable discharge conveyor extends well over the truck cab to e 
Year-round usefulness; The model minimize spillage. Works right to the curb. Clearance in operating 
548 may be converted to a B-G Bucket position is only 11 feet, 3 inches. Illustrative literature available on 
Loader for use during the ‘‘no-snow’’ the 548 and also the 588 Crawler-Mounted Snow Loaders by writing 
seasons. Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, Illinois. 
BARBER-GREENE COMPANY + AURORA, ILLINOIS 
. wf : | 
LOADERS PERMANENT CONVEYORS PORTABLE CONVEYORS COAL MACHINES BITUMINOUS PLANTS FINISHERS DITCHERS - 
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POWER FROM COSTREE 
















R81, 100 HP Climax Sewage 
Gas: Engine. Direct Connected to 


Cape a ws “a 






8c . i lud Climax Sewage Gas Engines are 
max Engines operating on sludge gas operate sew- 4, 6, 8 and 12 cylinder, 4 cycle 
age pumps, blowers and generators (available records of types, rated from 40 to 205 hp. 
many sewage treatment plants show), at a power cost Climax standby generating sets 


equivalent to $0.0025 (4 cent) per kwh. from 5 kw to 250 kw. 


It can be guaranteed that the sludge gas used to operate 
Climax Engines for a population of 100,000 can have a cash 
value of $17,000 a year. 

Savings thus effected by operation on by-product gas are 
supplemented by 50% heat recovery from jacket water and 
exhaust gas—usually more than is needed to heat digesters 
and buildings. 

For complete information, bulletins or engineering con- 
sultation, write Climax Engineering Division, Climax Indus- 
tries, Inc., Clinton, Iowa. 
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WORTHINGTON-GAMON 





LI@UID METERS 
All Sizes _ All Types 


Worthington-Gamon Meter Co. 


296 South Street Newark 5, New Jersey 


























fede} Bo) 4, bY Ws - 
RETURN 
at its 


BEST 


Capacities 
to 150 G.P.M. 


{Both Horizontal 
and Vertical] 









AURORA 

APCO Horizontal Simplex CENTRIFUGALS 
Condensation Return Unit for Every 
S A : Pumping Job 
These units are available in simplex HORIZONTAL 
and duplex types—designed for the SPLIT CASE 


Single & Two Stage 


automatic return to high and low 
SIDE SUCTION 


pressure boilers of the hot water con- 


densation from radiators, coils, etc. VERTICAL 
Catalogued in sizes ranging from NON CLOG 
2,000 to 100,000 sq, ft. equiv. radia- SUMP 
tion. Larger sizes available. MIXED FLOW 
APCO TURBINE-TYPE PUMPS a 
Write for 
Apcos are ideal for the ab 
Y. service yr any small copecty, CONDENSED 
2. high head duty. The one mov- CATALOG "M" 
ing part, the impeller, is free 





running, therefore unsftected or 
by heat expansion. Ability to maintain 
practically constant capacity against dras- Consult 
tic pressure conditions is another of many SWEETS 


distinctive features. 


llKORs 








DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





PUMP COMPANY 
66 Loucks Street, AURORA, ILLINOIS 








“HOLD FIRM" 


A NEW TEST PLUG 


For Testing Mains Conveying 











PACKING RING WATER GAS 
RUBBER GA‘ ou Os AIR 

For testing cast steel, 

transite, soil and concrete pipe 

lines, without the 1 ssity of 

valves; test pipe $ yu lay 

them; eliminate treneb 

and’ hazards; specia ww test- 

ing reclaimed pipe ilves and 

fittings. Installed in 

skilled laborer hstunds 

300 lbs. hydrostatic ressure 

light in weight H amps 

fit many sizes of ve. Made 

in all sizes. Us the 

FACE PLATE City ge « MER EO mtractors 


Mn ciom cpAased PATENTFI j unicipaliti 


ul 
d for Circular and shies siteatalines: 


TFST PL US MFG. CO. (not Inc.) SKOKIE, ILL. 


The'Quinn Standard" 


FOR CONCRETE PIPE 














The Quinn Standard is known as the best the world 
over, wherever concrete pipe is produced 1d used. 
Backed by over 30 years’ service in the hands of hun- 
dreds of Quinn-educated contractors, munit il depart- 
ments and pipe manufacturers who know from experi- 
e that Quinn pipe forms and Quinn mixing formulas 
mbine to produce the finest concrete pipe at lowest 
cost 
Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 
For making pipe by hand methods by either the wet 
or semi-dry pr *s. Luilt to give more ars of ser- 
i iz any diameter pipe from 84 inches 
tengu nd groove or bell end pipe—any length, 
WRITE TODAY 
Complete information prices and estimate sent on 
request Also manufacturers of Quinn Concrete Pipe 
Machines, 





In 


CLEVELAND 


IT’S THE 


HOLLENDEN 





4 





1000 BATH 
RADIO IN 
SIX 


CENTRAL DOWNTOWN LOCATION 


ROOMS WITH 


EVERY ROOM 


FINE RESTAURANTS 


GARAGE Ba TTAC HE 8 


e 
JAMES J. FITZPATRICK 


GENERAL MANAGER 
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when you need “SECOND WIND” 


@ Equipment that slows down or quits when the go- 





















ing gets too tough won’t do for long-pull jobs. The 
With its 67 
Gardner-Denver equipment shown on this page has pounds of speed 


P a . ‘ : . and power, this 
its “second wind” built in. It has the extra capacity pone hea 
S73 has the ca- 
pacity to drill 


to keep going . . . at high efficiency... regardless 


of ground or weather. For complete information, faster in harder 
ground and to 

write Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. drill deeper holes 

without the han- 

dicap of excess weight. Yet this 

sinker uses no more air than the 


Broiling heat or bitter cold won’t affect the performance of average 55-pound drill. Excellent 


holding characteristics enable the 
operator to maintain high drilling 
speed, hour after hour. 


Gardner-Denver Portable Compressors. That’s because their 
cylinders are completely water jacketed for sustained high efh- 
ciency, regardless of temperature or altitude. Complete water 


cooling, too, means less lubricating oil consumption. 


a a 


Big ah 













oR. 





GARONER-DENVER 





With its combination radi- 
ator and air-cooled inter- 
cooler, this Gardner- 
Denver ‘‘WB” Compressor 
is ideal where water is 
scarce or of poor quality. 
Evaporation of the cooling 
water is practically nil, so 
that water seldom needs to 
be added. Note the com- 
pact design. 








GARDNER-DENVER otaatinnie 


SINCE 1859 something extra for odd 
steel changes, is readily 
handled by the Gardner- 
Denver UM99 Wagon 
Drill. Vertical holes can be 
drilled down to a rock face 
or at any angle with the 
fully adjustable U-bar of 
the UM99. The D99D 
drill blows deep holes effi- 


ciently. 
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Another Community 
in Louisiana Uses 
the Drott Bullclam 
Shovel Method of 


Sanitary Fill 


Refuse from the 
suburbs of Baton Rouge — 
Lovisiana’s state capital — is 
disposed of quickly, econom- 
ically and to the complete 
satisfaction of its residents... 
by using the Drott Buliclam 
Shovel Method of Sanitary 
Fill. Operated by East Baton 
Rouge Parish, this type of fill 
eliminates long hauls, re- 
quires but little attention and 
does away with stench, 
smoke and the harboring 
places for rats, maggots and 
other menaces to health. All 
refuse is completely com- 
pacted and buried. Finished 
fill is a landscaped area. It’s 
worth investigating . . . from 
every angle! Write for full 
information. 


Operated by DROTT 
POSITIVE CLOSED 
HYDRAULIC SYSTEM 
* SMOOTH ® QUICK 
© DEPENDABLE. 
Keeps dirt and air 
keeps oil 
in! Used successfully 
on Drott equipment 
for many years. 
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Tons and tons of re- 







fuse here... but not 


even a tin can in 






sight! A completed 






section of the Sanitary 





Fill at East Baton 







Rouge Parish — photo 


taken after a year's 
















operation. 


Completed trench 
(center) was dug en- 
tirely by the Drott 
Buliclam Shovel. Ma- 
terial obtained was 
used for covering of 
refuse after compact- 
ing (below). Drott 
Buliclam Shovel han- 
dies complete job — 
no other equipment 


required, 





vem? 


Get the Complete Story! Send 
for This Book—*‘‘Answer To 
Your Waste Disposal Prob- 
lems . . .. With the Drott i 
\ Bullclam Shovel.’’ 
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HERSEY WATER METERS 


eig- mela iaohi-MolaleoMel-J>l-lilelel-l(-Ma-ldel ach 
ing instruments — built with watch-like 
precision of only the best grade 
? materials. More than half a century 
: of engineering experience has devel- 
fl oped a Hersey Water Meter of simple 


: design with low maintenance cost. 
HERSEY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
BRANCH OFFICES NEW YORK —- PORTLAND, ORE 
PHILADELPHIA — ATLANTA - DALLAS CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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For Service You Can Count on—!T’S UNIFORMS OF 


REEVES ARMY TWILL 














Look For This Label 
In Your Uniforms 
and Work Clothes! 


“FROM COTTON TO CUTTER” 


Unirorms AND WORK CLOTHES stay better looking 
longer when they’re made of Reeves Army Twill. Its high 
tensile strength assures rugged wearability. Vat dyed col- 
ors are fast to sun, water and perspiration and being San- 
forized* it retains its smart tailoring even after repeated 
washings. Remember—over 90 million yards of this same 
cotton fabric helped equip America’s fighting forces— 
exceeding Government specifications under the tough- 
est combat conditions. 

‘Residual shrinkage less than 1%. 


THE REEVES FABRIC GROUP INCLUDES: 
Reeves Army Twill * Glengarrie Poplin 
Reeveking Gabardine * Byrd Cloth 
Marine Herringbone * Mountain Cloth 


Warrior Twill * Pima King Broadcloth 


MADE OF FINE COTTONS 
REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 
54 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Los Angeles * Philadelphia * St. Louis * Montreal * Toronto 
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Pumping Concord’s Water 


FOR 15. YEARS 


... With only minor repairs! 


MORRIS CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


In 1930, the contract for pumping 
equipment in the new Meadow Station at Con- 
cord, New Hampshire was awarded to the 
Starkweather Engineering Company of New- 
tonville, Mass. Three Morris Centrifugal 
Pumps were then installed. 


Installation consists of two 2-stage 
Mecrris Centrifugal pumps, 6-inch suction, 
6-inch discharge, connected in series, 
driven by Westinghouse 125 H.P. motors 
at a speed of 1740 R.P.M.; capacity of 
each unit 1145 gallons per minute with 
suction lift of 15 feet and discharge head 
286 feet. 


‘he third unit is a 3-stage Morris 
Centrifugal pump connected in series, 
driven by a 175 H.P. Sterling Dolphin gas 
ei: gine, 1200 R.P.M., with a capacity of 
1145 ga'lons per minute. 


Since that time, for more than 15 years, the Morris Pumps have given such 
excellent service, according to Mr. Percy R. Sanders, Superintendent of Concord 
Water Works, that the Town engineers recently ordered eid now have in operation, 


a fourth Morris Pump for the main station. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF MORRIS SERVICE WITH SFFICIENCY 


There is a Morris Pump for every job. Write us for specification and 
operation data best suited to your needs. No charge or obligation. 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 
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ROAD REPAIR IS NEEDED 
Me HERE'S THE EQUIPMENT FOR THE JOB 
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These Littleford Units are the modern efficient, low-cost operat- 
ing units, designed for the big road-repair program ahead. The 
84-HD is the fastest heating Kettle made today, having patented 
Littleford features—The 101 Utility Spray Tank combines three 
units in one—Trail-O-Roller is the portable roller that gives 
as much compaction as a five-ton tandem. 


With units like these on the job, it’s easy to get that repair 
job done permanently. Littleford Equipment has been tried and 
tested—make no mistake when you purchase your next repair out- 
fit—make it a Littleford. 


4 









-HD ASPHALT KETTLE 








CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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KARDEX SIGNALING MEANS CONTROL 


That’s why accident locations can be 
“‘mapped”’ so graphically with the simplified 
Kardex method. All street intersections are 
listed on individual Kardex forms; when an 
accident is reported the Graph-A-Matic 
Signal is moved on the scale. Descriptive 
information such as date and time, kind of 
location, weather conditions, severity, type, 
and number of persons injured are posted 
to the conveniently designed Kardex insert. 
The control signal visually distinguishes, on 


the record, the location in which accidents 


¥ 


want 


most frequently occur—you know instantly 


iit} 


where corrective action is needed! 


Kardex is the faster filing method; you 
turn at once to a desired location, name or 


item, because identifying information is right 
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on the visible margin. Key information is 
centralized for you, eliminating the need for 
consulting separate lists or data. And—se- 
curity against fire damage is available as an 
integral part of the Kardex cabinet—‘“‘Pro- 
tection-at-the-Point-of-Use!”’ 
Administrative officials are finding that 
Kardex serves them best in a wide variety 
of instances where simplified, really effective 


1 is needed: central information 


record con! 
files, bridge records, highway maintenance, 
personnel, cost records, drivers’ responsibil- 
ity compliances. 

Why not see for yourself how Kardex can 
bring new usefulness, new economy, greater 
operating ease to your records? Call your 
nearest Remington Rand representative, or 
write to Systems Division, 315 Fourth 


Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 











Ventnor City, New Jersey, Police Squad 
Uses HARLEY-DAVIDSONS Exclusively! 





tis o 
\ & 


Ventnor City’s Mayor and Police Chief are proud of its well-equipped motorcycle squad. Shown here, from left to right, 
are Officer S. Summerville, Mayor Harry S. Hodson, Officer J. |. League, Chief of Police M. C. Mower and Officer H. Kennedy. 


Most Effective in Meeting 
Today’s Increased Traffic Control Demands 


AS in many cities the country over—whether 
“4 large or small—the motorcycle squad of 
Ventnor City is equipped with Harley-David- 
sons exclusively. Traffic experts recognize that 
no other method matches motorcycles for 
efficiently handling so-many phases of trafic 
control work. 

With traffic problems at an all-time peak — 


the menace of mounting injuries and deaths 


demands greater effort in dealing with acei- 


dents before they occur. Increase the effee- 
tiveness of your squad by equipping them 
with Harley-Davidson Police Motoreyeles and 
Servi-Cars. Through their outstanding depend- 
ability, economy, and efficiency, they have estab- 
lished remarkable performance records in trafic 
control and accident prevention. Call in your 
Harley-Davidson dealer today . . . get complete 
information about the superiority of the new 


1947 Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY e Milwaukee 1. Wisconsin 
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Aerial Mapping 
with Precision 
Ground Control 


phe 





for better management 
and engineering 


PRECISION MAPPING by aerial methods requires 
the establishment of precision ground control. 
Hence, to maintain Aighest precision in every aspect 
of aerial map preparation, Fairchild has assembled 
a notable collection of highest precision ground sur- 
veying instruments...the largest collection of 
such instruments owned by any private agency in 
the world. Some, like the automatic Heliotrope, 
are Fairchild developments. Others, like the 
Theodolite (shown here), are representative of the 


finest instruments available throughout the world. 
PRECISION EQUALS EFFICIENCY. Precision plan- 
ning, precision equipment, precision procedures: 


these are but seyments of the Fairchild drive 








toward greater efficiency. Thus, while Fairchild 


precision raises the quality of the map... it is 
also a major efficiency-increasing, hence cost- 
decreasing, factor. Use the Fairchild consultation 


service when planning a survey. 


Since 1920, Fairchild has served clients the world over 
. conducting domestic and expeditionary surveys in 
the fields of: 


Petroleum Highways Taxation 
Mining Railroads Harbors 
Geology Trathic Flood Control 
Forestry Utilities City Planning 


Waterways Pipe Lines Legal Evidence 


AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
hublageammidtic Engintetd 


224 EAST ELEVENTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
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Write Hundreds 
of 
Municipal Officials 


and THE MUNICIPAL INDEX 
says thanks to you who tell us of 
the types of equipment and mate- 
rials your cities are likely to re- 
quire this year. Picking at random 
100 of these reports from Water 
Supts., City Engrs., City Mors., 
Mayors, etc., we get a glimpse of 
the tremendous volume of muni- 
cipal work which the war backed 
up. Below are the fields in which 
they name specific products need- 
ed, and the numbers of cities, out 
of 100 reporting, that need the 


avaonons 0°* 


pee 
pecomer 19 












products. 
Out of 
Equipment For 100 Cities 
Woter Supply ..........20.. 74 
Sewage Treatment .......... 51 
DE Gideceeunecbnwedades 58 
Waste Disposal ............. 38 
Lighting and Power .......... 34 
‘GEE Skewsesesonccsances 17 
gor 196T+ P  egertaest pss assem w= Fire, Police, Traffic, Parks .... 49 
On ee OT age moe SS Office Equipment ............ 31 
We b* nrougd te coo} 


esing vase veined DOC? The MUNICIPAL INDEX is always 
glad to furnish city officials and 
consulting engineers with catalogs 
and prices on products of all kinds 


for municipal improvements. 


wagosine- ou for snnvally ° 
Be thenk 7 yours VF truly, ; 





ae, 
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Your Best Bet for Levee Work 
_ INTERNATIONAL Diesel Crawlers 





Ke Se 


Efficient Dirt Moving 
Hems in Old Man River 


Three International TD-18 Diesel 


Crawlers moved 150,000 cubic yards of 


black gumbo with some sand and clay, 
in 60 calendar days. They were rebuild- 
ing a levee near West Memphis, Ar- 
kansas, on the Mississippi. Hauls were 
as long as 1200 feet, daily yardage as 
high as 30,000. And they loaded at small 
borrow pits without pusher assistance to 
get capacity loads in 10-yard scoops. 
Performance like this points up the 
superiority of International Diesels for 
earth- moving. Their 4-cyle valve-in- 
head engines provide dependable, eco- 
nomical power. Perfect weight distri- 
bution, adequate ground contact, rugged 
construction and extremely durable mov- 
ing parts give them the ability to handle 
the toughest earth-moving jobs with ease. 
Their built-in, quick-starting system 


means that they waste no time getting 
to work. And the little time required 


This International TD-14 with Trail-builder is shown 
leveling a haul road on approach to the levee. It 
also dressed the levee to grade and leveled off the 
dirt deposited by the three TD-18's and scoops. This 
is a fast, powerful and easy-to-handle Diesel Crawler 
—ideal for this work. 


for maintenance means more productive 
hours in every day. 

Yes sir! Your best bet for levee work, 
as for other earth-moving, is the Inter- 
national Diesel Crawler. Get the latest 
information, facts and figures on Inter- 
national Crawlers, Wheel Tractors, 
Power Units and Diesel Engines now 
in production, from the International 
Industrial Power Distributor near you. 


Industrial Power Division 












INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 





Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday, NBC Network 





CRAWLER TRACTORS - WHEEL TRACTORS « DIESEL ENGINES - POWER UNITS 
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You see Burroughs machines in large businesses and small... . 
in factories, department stores and financial institutions . . . in | ‘ 


the corner grocery and at the local restaurant. 


Behind this nationwide, worldwide acceptance is the con- 
stant activity of a forward-looking organization, dedicated to 
meeting tomorrow's business needs. Right at this minute, highly y 
trained field men are talking with business men, analyzing 
new problems of accounting and bookkeeping, exchanging 
and coordinating their knowledge with 
other Burroughs representatives. Engineers 
and scientists are searching varied fields of 


science, from color design to electronics, for 


HEREVER You G0- ways to make still finer, still more useful 
YOU SEE Burroughs machines. 


BURROUGHS MACHINES” 





Product developments are taking place that will 
breathe new life into old jobs—do them even better 
than did the fine Burroughs machines of the past...so 


’ . ° 8,200, 

you'll continue to see Burroughs machines wherever you go! tee! 

with « 

WABASH RAILROAD COMPANY is an important BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32, MICH, {%, 
user of many types of Burroughs equipment. Illustrated Diam 
is an installation of modern Burroughs Payroll Accounting height 
Machines in the Decatur, Illinois, office. Midler 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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,200,000-gallon 
steel reservoir, 
with ellipsoidal 
toof and orna- 
H, mental pilasters. 
Diameter 80’, 
heighttoroof 51°. 99 
Midland, Tex. 











STRONG - PERMANENT 
LOW IN COST.... 


for economical water storage: 






















Two 3,000,000-gallon steel reservoirs, diam- Steel—with its strength, permanence 
eter 144°, height 25°. Berryville, Ve. and low maintenance—offers the best 
service and greatest overall economy in water 
reservoir construction. 

Steel Reservoirs by Pittsburgh-Des Moines pro- 
vide these advantages fully—plus the design en- 
gineering experience, modern fabrication, expert 
erection and guaranteed satisfaction typical of this 
responsible organization. Write for a quotation 
on your projected reservoir requirements, of 
any type or size! 





1,000,000-gallon steel reservoir, diameter 
84'3", height 24°10". Bottineau, N.D. 





1,500,000-galion steel reservoir, with orma- 
mental cornice. Capitol Heights, Md. 





PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CC 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 3412 Neville isiand— Des Moines, lowa, 913 Tuttle Street 
New York, Room 915, 270 Broadway dl 
’ . . ' ‘ Chicago, 1216 First National Bank Building - Dallas, 1217 Praetorian Building, ® 


3 


San Francisco, 619 Rialto Building * Seattle, 1120 First Avenue, South 5 





D-galion steel reservoir, ellipsoidal root; Two 100;000-galion steel reservoirs, cone roof; 
nae : ns 4 
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—~ean help you Lefeet | 
—-the difference between. 


YOUR FIXED 


aA 















pre 
pos 
EVENUE WATER” is water you can account for any 
Wa: 
mo 


and get PAID for. Practice shows that ac- 


ern 
counting for 85% of the water you deliver into your 
mains is not too much to expect. One way to reduce 


unaccounted-for and unpaid-for water is through a 








. ° ; bel 
well planned program of meter testing and repair- Trident Frostproof Meter m 


ing. Such a program can easily and readily be put | “rideut " 


into operation. It needs no elaborate equipment. For | i f of 
to 
valuable information on this subject, ask for our AE bee 


new Manual—“Planned Meter Repair and Testing.” ACCURATE AND SENSITIVE 
For a comprehensive study of metering, ask for “An nae a wide meme mcg C 


tain their sensitivity te low flows 


Outline of Water Meter Practice.” In either case, tor tho: longest parted of tiie. 











; EASY TO REPAIR eo 
your Trident repre- : any 
Even after Trident Meters have been hav 

sentative willbe gladto | poem eale ttn 
repaired te restore their original Bs 
assist you. accuracy and sensitivity. jp 





158 used 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY « 50 West 50th Street e New York 20,N.Y. 0 | sis 
Branch Offices in CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES. PORTLAND. ORE., ;: roms 

» DENVER. DALLAS. KANSAS CITY. LOUISVILLE. ATLANTA. BOSTON. ng 
Neptune Meters, Lid.. Long Branch, Ont., Canada 


= & 
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Great Britain’s 


City 


New Town and Country Plannins Bill 


A brief analysis 


this important 


measure with comments secured by The 


American City from four British leaders. 


BILL depriving landowners of 
the right to build the 
building is in accordance with 
proper planning requirements” and im- 


“unless 


posing a “development charge to cover 
any resulting increase in land values,” 
Parliament last 
Labor Gov- 


introduced in 
Britain’s 


was 

month by Great 

ernment, 
According to an accompanying White 


Paper. this “Town and Country Plan- 


ning Bill, 1947,” will set up a new 
dlanning system “which for the first 


time makes practical such projects as 
the reconstruction and redevelopment of 


old towns, the preservation of green 
belts, provision of open spaces in over- 


crowded areas, the allocation of land 
for factories. ete.” 

The White Paper declares that this 
has been impossible in the past because 
of the inflated compensation payable 
to landlords by local authorities and 
because of the rigid phanning system 
that gave too much power to local of- 
ficials and not enough to those minis- 


tering to national needs. 
Compensation to Landowners* 


will 


£300,000,000 be set 


aside as a compensation fund for hard- 


{ sum of 


ship cases of owners whose land will 
have been depreciated in market value 


readers of [HE AMERICAN CITY 
‘compulsory purchase” in British 
terminology means condemnation by eminent 
lomain. By a “town’’ is always meant an urban 
area, and often the term is used to cover a 
ty, in the sense of a large urban settlement. 
‘Betterment” means technically an increase of 
value due to public actions, but is sometimes 
ied more loosely to include increments of 
value by growth of population, etc. ‘Compen- 
sation” means either the price paid for land 
acquired or the sum paid for depreciation of 
value caused by planning restrictions. “De- 
velopment,” in this bill, means not only chang- 
ng land from agricultural to building purposes, 
but adding to buildings on a site, or any 
hange of the use of the buildings (e.g. from 
louse to retail trade). 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


*As many 
are aware, 


hy having their development rights can- 
celled. It is estimated that about 15% 
of the landowners in Britain will be af- 
fected by the bill. mainly those owning 


land in rural areas near cities and 
towns. 
In acquiring sites by “compulsory 


purchase” for housing, public works, 
or redevelopment purposes, British local 
authorities have generally been re- 
quired to pay a high price for the “de- 
value” of the land. This 


practice has caused the public to suf- 


velopment 


fer either by excessive costs or by the 
postponement or abandonment of many 
desirable projects. 


Haphazard Building Forbidden 


have 


Also, 


been 


because local authorities 
able to afford to 
compensation for loss of development 


not pay heavy 
values, they have had to allow haphaz- 
ard building, and suburbs have spread 
in a mass of houses unbroken by open 
-paces. There has been a tendency to 
site schools, clinics, and libraries where 
land was cheapest, often at great in- 
convenience to the people who use them. 
The bill aims to solve this problem. 
Under the terms of the bill, no future 
development of kind take 
place “without permission,” i.e., the 
landowner is free to go on using his 


any may 


land for its existing use (and, if for 
=pecial reasons, he is restricted from 
doing so, compensation is payable), but 
the question whether it may be devel- 
oped will be governed by considerations 
of the community’s interest. When per- 
mission to develop is refused, no com- 
will be payable in future 
(except in a limited range of cases 
mentioned in the bill). When develop- 
in- 


pensation 


ment is permitted, any resulting 
crease in land yalue is to be collected 
in whole or in part by the state, in 
development charge. 


the form of a 
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SERVICES 


COURTESY INFORMATION 


The Right Honorable Lewis Silkin, 
M. P., Minister of Town and Country 
Planning. 


BRITISH 


which must be paid or secured before 


the development is carried out. In- 


land which 


left 


accrues 
the 


crease in value 


without development is with 


owner, 


Local Planning Made 
Compulsory 


other features of the measure 


Local au- 
required to carry out a 


[wo 
are of special significance. 
thorities are 
their area and to prepare a 
which must 
a public inquiry and be submit- 


survey of 


plan within three years, 
have 
ted to the Minister of Town and Coun- 


Also, local 


authorities are given wider powers to 


try Planning for approval. 


carry out development themselves and 
are no longer confined to development 
which private enterprise will not un- 
dertake. 

Knowing of the 
\merican local officials and city plan- 
ners in British procedures, THE AMERI- 
CAN City cabled, when this bill was in- 
troduced last four 
competent to comment on it, requesting 
their viewpoints and criticisms of the 


interest of many 


month, to persons 


measure. Excerpts from the replies are 
p inted on pages 94 and 95. 
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Diesel 
Dividends 


from Two 


Kleetrie Plants 


Modern diesel generators 
replace inefficient generat- 
ing equipment at Marshall, 


Minn... and Howard. 8S. D. 


$i pays to spend money the right way. 

As one city manager said, it’s not 
how much money you spend, but what 
you spend your money for that counts. 
The two midwestern communities of 
Marshall, Minn., and Howard, S. D., 
are excellent illustrations of that saying. 

Prior to 1932, Marshall, Minn., had 
an old but, nevertheless, dependable 
steam generating plant that used a set 
of three reciprocating engines to power. 
There was nothing particularly wrong 
with these engines; they were not difh- 
cult to maintain and produced power at 
an average cost of approximately one 
cent per kw-hr. But in 1932, officials 
of the Marshall Heat, Light, and Water 
Commission realized that some addi- 
tional peak load capacity would have 
to be supplied and purchased a 5-cyl- 
inder 875-hp diesel to furnish this peak 
load supplement. 

That first diesel was only an intro- 
duction. It shortly became the main- 
stay of the plant has produced 
the bulk of the energy since. Of 
8.111.200 kw-hrs. generated last year, 
the diesel now grown to three 
engines, produced 6,216,200 to the 
steam plant’s 1,895,000; a ratio better 
than three to one. 


and 
the 


setup, 


The reason for this is fairly obvious. 
Generation cost by diesel power for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946, 
averaged 0.66 cents a kw-hr., or one- 
third less than the cost by the steam 
plant. The difference represented a 
savings of $20,513. 

Operation of the steam plant goes 
back to 1918. The population of Mar- 
shall in 1933, when the first diesel 
engine went into operation, was 3,250; 
today, it is more than 5,000. The 
steam plant has an auxiliary use in 
the central heating system, which uses 
exhaust steam from the engines. This 
system serves public buildings, schools, 
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Howard, S. D.. represents a_ small 


city that saved money by abandoning 
a well-operated steam plant in favor 
of more 


efficient diesel engines. 








Boas 


i ie 


churches, commercial buildings, apart- 
ments, and a few water heaters. The 
steam plant is shut down completely 
for the two or three months of hot 
weather and runs at low capacity for 
two months in the spring and fall. 
The Marshall plant, as it stands, 


represents a valuation without depreci- 


February 





There was absolutely nothing wrong 
with this old steam-generating equip- 
ment used at Marshall, Minn., with its 
reciprocating engines (left), except 
that more modern diesel engines (as 
shown below) have made them obsolete, 





ation of $717,658. The heating system 
is valued at $64,458; and the water 
department, valued separately, comes to 
a figure of $233,443. The power plant 
has been out of debt for some time. 
Receipts from the sale of electricity last 
year totalled $164,992, of which $69, 


587 was earnings. Water department 
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sales Jast year were $34,016, with earn- 
ings above operating costs of $13,240. 
Heat sales were $31,097, with earnings 
at $5001. The plant has a surplus 


of $258,000 in war bonds and $40,258 


in cusli. In addition, it furnishes “free 
service” totalling 485,980 kw-hr. This 
includes city water pumping, street 


lighting, and electricity for many other 
municipal purposes. 


Howard, S. D., Trebles Earnings 


When Howard, county seat town of 
1,200 in the “Pheasant Paradise” of 
South Dakota, replaced steam with 
diesel power in its municipal electric 
generating plaat, it trebled its annual 
earnings. The old reciprocating-type 
steam engine plant had been earning 
about $5,000 a year over expenses; its 
diesel successor—three engines supplied 
by Fairbanks, Morse and Company, 
with alternators and auxiliary equip- 
ment—netted $15,662 last year. Diesel 
plant earnings averaged $14,681 yearly 
for the Jast eight years. 

It took the steam plant twelve years 
to retire a $26,000 debt. The diesel 
plant in its ten years of operation has 
paid on the investment from earnings 
a total of $86,500, of which $50,500 was 
used in retirement of revenue certifi- 
cates. The plant expects to be in the 
clear in another year. 


Electric service began in Howard 
about 1911 when a flour mill owner 


sold the townspeople the surplus energy 
generated by the mill plant. In 1914 
the community bought the power plant 
and the distribution system. The gen- 
erating equ:pment that they acquired 
consisted of two 100-hp boilers and a 
Corliss steam engine with a belt-driven, 
75-kw generator. 
cally, new units were added to this; 
in 1926 all indebtedness was paid off. 

Nine later, the community 
authorized a survey to be made of the 
plant. 
ing about $5,000 a year over and above 
its operating expenses. It showed fur- 
ther that by using diesel power the 
plant would earn easily more than $30 
per day. That would be $10,950 a year 
—$10,980 in leap years. This looked 
good to Howard. It made the change. 

The diesel engines installed were 
a 4-cylinder 300-hp engine and a 2- 
cylinder 150-hp engine. These produced 
earnings that paid their cost in less 
than five years. A third 450-hp diesel, 
with six cylinders, was installed in 1946. 
The three alternates have a rated com- 
bined capacity of 597 kw, 100% above 
last year’s peak load of 220 kw. 

The forecast of $30-per-day earnings 


has proved conservative. 


self-excited Periodi- 


years 


This disclosed that it was earn- 


Revenue and 
earnings by years from 1938, with aver- 


age daily earnings for each year, are: 


Year Revenue’ Earnings Av. Daily Earn. 
1938 $21,340 $13,220 $35.21 
Ly39 25,525 13,881 38.02 
19W 2v,101 13,88 37.84 
19b1 27,164 14, (U2 40.27 
1942 27,037 14,546 39.84 
1913 28,403 14,990 41.06 
19 b+ 30,722 16,590 40.33 
1945 33,122 15,602 42.90 

These averages level off to $40.19 


per day through the entire period, or 
one-third greater than the forecast. 
The plant absorbs the cost of sup- 


plying energy for lighting the plant 


building, the skating rink, the fire 
alarm system, municipal Christmas 


trees, and special events of a commu- 
nity nature. For street lighting, the 
council makes a tax levy—nearly $2,000 
last year; and the plant absorbs the ex- 
cess. The plant building contains the 
fire department, the council room, the 
auditor’s office, the water department 
office, and the jail. 

A board consisting of the mayor and 
two members of the council directs the 
power plant, the water department, and 
the sewer system. D. D. Tripp, mayor 
for ten years, retired in May 1946. 
Councilmen forming the light and water 
committee are Theodore Hanson and 
M. E. Lee. H. C. Lenhart is superin- 
tendent. Robert Trebble is city auditor. 
L. L. Robbins is the new mayor. 





Newark, N. J. 
SALTS 





This Newark hill was 
considered unsafe during the storm. 


Walking up. 
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Y SPREADING rock salt on all 

traffic arteries, hills, and intersec- 
tions, Newark’s department of streets is 
able to do a bang-up job of snow and 
ice removal in record time, according 
to Ralph A. Villani, director of the de- 
partment of parks, and John S. Flock- 
hart, engineer-in-charge of the bureau 
of street cleaning. 

John Del Guercio, main supervisor 
of this snow and ice removal job, re- 
ports that the pavement is free of snow 
or ice and safe for the traveling pub- 
lic fifteen minutes rock salt is 
spread on the roads. Trucks carrving 


after 





falls 
rotating 


containers onto a 
that distributes it. 


from 
dise 


Salt 
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tons of rock salt can 
spread their load in about twenty min- 
utes because of specially designed ro- 
tating discs which distribute the salt 
evenly in a wide arc at a rate of about 
14-pound per square yard of street. In 
snowfalls up to 4 inches, the salt alone 
is sufficient to provide a bare driving 
surface, and the snow plows need not 
to operate. In falls of 8 or 9 inches, 
plows remove the upper layers of snow 
from the streets, and rock salt treat- 
ment follows to melt the remaining thin 
coating of snow before it can freeze 


from 7 to 7% 


and bond to the pavement. 





Fifteen minutes after the salt was 
applied, the street was free of snow. 
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Sketch of proposed expressway underpass at Fitzhugh Avenue. 


First Expressway for Dallas 


" Pipsennenpe~ Boulevard Express- 
way will perform two impor- 
First, 


it will tie together parts of the 


tant functions for Dallas. 


city that have been laid out in 
independent sections. Secondly, 
it will furnish smooth and rapid 
access to the heart of the city by 
truck and passenger traffic. 

the 
tion stage, is 10.2 miles long, extends 


This project, entering construc- 
entirely across the city in an approxi- 
mately north-south direction, and will 
form part of U. S. Highway 75, which 
leads north from Dallas into Oklahoma 
ind southeast from Dallas to Houston, 
thus connecting the two largest cities 
of Texas. 


Use Railroad Right-of-Way 


Central Boulevard will follow the 
old right-of-way of the T. & N. O. 
Railroad for the greater part of its 
‘ength. This line almost bisects the 


part of Dallas north of the central busi- 
district and will 
part of this main population area, as 
well as be a direct route to the central 
business district for traffic entering the 
To the 
southeast from the business district, the 
route is on a direct line to the point of 
entry of U. S. 75, and will also serve 
a section of the city where its growth 
has been hampered by the lack of 
through streets to the business district. 

The possibility of acquiring the rail- 
for Central Boule- 
vard made it unnecessary to study alter- 
nate locations. The cost of right-of-way 
is small, involving only a low-grade 
residential-type area. Its alignment is 
good, the maximum curve being two 
degrees. It will require only a few grade 
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ness serve a large 


city from the north on U. S. 75. 


road right-of-way 


By DOUGLAS A. NETTLETON 
Urban Designing Engineer 
Dallas Urban Expressway Office 
Texas Highway Department 


separations, since many of the existing 

streets do not cross the railroad. 
Traffic movement on these, at pres- 

ent, dead 


improved because they will connect to 


-end streets will be greatly 


the service streets which will parallel 
the express roadway. 


Traffic Count Studies 


\ traffic count made by the State 
Wide Highway Planning Survey in 


1941 shows a total daily traffic on the 
present U. S. Highway 75 of 6.440 ve- 
hicles at the northern city limit, 22,400 
vehicles at the north edge of the cen- 
tral business district, 19,000 vehicles at 
the south edge of the central business 
district, and 4,840 vehicles at the the 
southern city limit. With the maximum 
hourly rate figured as one-tenth of the 
24-hour volume, the count showed a flow 
of 2.240 vehicles per hour to the north 
and 1,900 to the south at the edges of 
the business district on the present High- 
way 75. A traffic cordon count, made by 
the city of Dallas in June 1946, showed 
the number of vehicles entering and 
leaving the central business district be- 
tween the hours of 6:30 a. m. and 7.30 
p. m to be 60,443 to the north and 45.- 
273 to the south. The peak in total traf- 
fice occurred between 5:00 and 5:30 
p. m. and was 80% heavier than the av- 
erage traffic during the entire 13-hour 
Applying a factor of 1.8 to the 
average hourly rate gives a maximum 
hourly traffic of 8,350 vehicles to the 
north and 6,270 to the south. Accord- 
ing to a Public Roads Administration 
analysis, a four-lane divided highway 
with 10% commercial vehicles and roll- 


period. 
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ing grades has a maximum capacity of 
1,155 vehicles per lane. Assuming two- 
thirds of the total] traffic to be in one di- 
rection, the traffic capacity of a four- 
lane divided highway is 3,465 vehicles 
per hour. Assuming a 40% increase for 
a six-lane divided highway, it has a ca- 
pacity of 4,851 vehicles per hour. Thus, 
Central Boulevard, with six lanes north 
of the business section and four lanes 
south, will have a capacity equal to 
more than half of the present traffic on 
all the streets leading north and south 
from the business district. 

From the south end of the project for 
a distance of 2.65 miles, there will be 
two 24-foot roadways divided by a 4 
foot 8-inch median strip with 10-foot 
shoulders. For most of this the express 
roadways will be paralleled by service 
streets 32 feet wide. The main cross 
streets, about every fifth street, will be 
carried across the expressway by grade 
separation structures. The remainder of 
the cross streets will connect with the 
service streets. 

The 
length of 1.95 miles. is at the east edge 
of the central business district, This 
section consists of two separate streets 


downtown section. having a 


about two blocks apart with widths of 
66 feet over the greater portion of their 
lengths. Should future traffic warrant 
the cost of an express-type road in this 
section, it could be built as an elevated 
structure along the railroad track be- 
tween the two roadways which are to 
be built in the present program. 

\n expressway section will 
north from this point for a distance of 
3.6 miles. This section will be similar 
to the south expressway section except 
that the two express roadways will be 
36-feet wide and the median strip will 
vary in width from 4 feet, 8 inches to 
12 feet. 


extend 
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Chis is how the underpass at Knox Street will look from the air. 


end of the project, 
miles, 


From here to the 


a distance of two two service 


streets 32 feet wide will be constructed. 
There will be a parkway 125 feet wide 
between these service streets, which 
will permit the future construction of 
two 24-foot roadways between 


the service streets, 


express 


Design Factors 


The express roadways are designed 
for a speed of fifty miles per hour. and 
have a rolling grade line close to the 
existing ground. except at grade sepa- 
On either side of the 
short 


ration structures. 
grade separations, lengths of 
grades of about 4% are used. Heavy 
trucks will be able to negotiate these 


ascents with little loss of speed, and 
that loss will be quickly regained on 


the descents. Vertical curves at the 
summits provide a sight distance of 
400 feet. The maximum horizontal 


curvature is 2 degrees, and a minimum 
sight distance of 400 feet is maintained 
around these curves... A super-elevation 
of 14-inch per foot is used on 2-degree 
curves. and no super-elevation is used 
on l-degree curves. It is desirable from 
an appearance standpoint to keep the 
super-elevation to a minimum, and the 
amount used is considered safe for the 
design speed oi fifty miles per hour. 
Transition spirals will not be used be- 
cause of the small degree of curvature 
and the small super-elevation. 

the roadways 


Pavement of express 


will consist of a reinforced concrete 
slab of 9-inch uniform thickness which 
is placed on an asphalt membrane. Be- 
fore placing the asphalt, the subgrade 
is to be scarified to a minimum depth 
of six inches and will be recompacted 
at a moisture content equal to 95% ot 
that required for maximum 
The subgrade material is principally 
a gray clay, which is subject to consid- 


density. 


erable swelling due to changes in mois- 
ture content. The asphalt membrane is 
prevent the entrance of 
surface the and 
thereby hold its moisture content fairly 
The 
pavement, 

{ mountable curb, 6 inches high, is 
used along the outside of the express 


expected to 
water to subgrade 


constant. service streets have a 


similar 


roadways. The shoulders will be sur- 
faced by two applications of asphalt, 
each covered with aggregate. The ag- 
gregate in the first application will have 
a maximum size of 21% inches, and 1% 
inch in the second application, This 
shoulder is intended for emergency use 
The will make its 
use possible in any kind of weather, but 


only. hard surface 
the rough surface will discourage its 
use as an extra lane. The base for this 
surface will consist of 4 inches of soil- 
asphalt on a 4-inch compacted depth of 
select borrow. The roadways will slope 
to the outside curbs for drainage, and 
inlet castings in the curb face will con- 
nect directly to a 12-inch pipe. 

The strip curbs are 


median non- 


Iypical cross-section of proposed expressway construction. 
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mountable with a height of 6 inches. 
Their faces will have recesses, painted 
white with beads set in the paint. These 
recesses are shaped to reflect the light 
from head lamps and so reveal the 
curbs at night. The space between the 
median strip curbs will be seeded for 
grass. 

Lighting for the express roadways 
will be by 10,000-lumen incandescent 
luminaires, mounted 28 feet 3 inches 
above the pavement, and 6 feet in from 
the outer curbs. The luminaires will be 
suspended from 15-foot masts on stand- 
ards located at the outer edges of the 
shoulders and at an average spacing of 
315 feet along both outer curbs. This 
will give an average intensity of light 
on the roadway of 0.44 foot-candles. 
This is somewhat below the intensity 
recommended for urban highways by 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
but it is considered sufficient in view 
of the fact that pedestrians will not be 
permitted to cross the express road- 
ways. Cost of installation and operation 
of the lighting system is to be borne 
entirely by the city. Electrical cables 
for the lighting will be parkway cable 
laid underground. 

There will be a total of twenty-two 
grade separation structures in the en- 
tire project, of three are for 
railroads and eighteen are for streets. 
One underpasses both a street and a 
railroad. Wherever possible, the ex- 
pressway roadways go under the city 
streets. The underpass permits full vis- 
ability for traffic at the intersections be- 
tween the service streets and the cross 


which 


streets and avoids approach fills, which 
cut off light and view from the ground 
side. The underpasses are 
also considerably lower in cost because 


on either 


of the greater length required for the 
overpasses in order to fulfill minimum 
requirements for visibility and light at 
th- intersections. 

The construction of a new horseshoe 
shaped storm sewer below the north ex- 
pressway makes it possible to use un- 
derpasses for most of the separation 
structures in this section. This sewer 
will have a maximum width of 12 feet 
and will discharge through a new shaft 
into an existing storm sewer tunnel. 
The necessary depth of the horseshoe 
sewer is such that it will be cheaper to 
construct it by tunnelling rather than 
by open cut. The tunnel method of 
construction will avoid interference 
with the foundations of the structures 
and possible settlement of the backfill 
below the roadway. The new tunnel 
will be in a formation of soft rock. 
known locally as Austin Chalk. At a 
number of the grade separations, par- 
ticularly at the south end near the 
Trinity River, overpasses must be used 
because drainage of underpasses by 
79 
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gravity would either be too costly or 
impossible at times of high water in 
the Trinity River. Pumping for under- 
pass drainage was not considered sat- 
isfactory because of the possibility of 
a mechanical or power failure, which 
would result in flooding of the express- 
way. 

In general, 
structures are used for the underpasses. 
These will have a center support in the 
median strip 
roadways are 36 feet wide and will have 
a clear span where the two express 
roadways are 24 feet wide. The over- 
passes generally have additional spans 


rigid frame _ concrete 


where the two express 


besides those over the streets, and con- 
tinuous steel beams are used for these 
structure. The structures are designed 
for H20-S16 loading, which is a 36-ton 
truck and semi-trailer. 

Right-of-way for the project is fur- 
nished by the city within its limits and 
by the county of Dallas outside the 
city limits. Cost of construction, includ- 
ing preparation of plans for all sections 
except the dowrtown city section, will 
be shared equally by the federal gov- 
ernment and the state of Texas. Prepa- 
ration of plans and construction of the 
downtown city section will be the re- 





sponsibility of the city, and the state 
will share in the cost of this construe. 
tion to an extent not to exceed 50%, 

The Texas Highway Department has 
set up a special office in Dallas, with T, 
E. Huffman as engineer-manager, for 
the design and construction of express- 
ways in that city. This office is making 
the contract plans for Central Boule. 
vard, excluding the city section, and 
studies for an East-West 
through Dallas. Prior to 
setting up this office, J. G. Rollins, con- 
sulting engineer, was employed by the 
Highway Department to prepare plans 
for Central Boulevard, and his plans 
form the basis for the contract plans. 
Plans for the city section have beer 
prepared by W. J. Powell, consulting 
engineer for the city. For the entire 


preliminiary 
Iexpressway 


project, the estimated cost of right-of- 
way is $3,200,000 and of construction 
and engineering is $10,100,000. The 
first contract for the Hall Street over- 
pass, amounting to about $250,000, has 
been let to Austin Bridge Company of 
Dallas, and being received 
on three contracts, totaling about $2,- 
500.000, until March. The entire proj- 
ect will be completed as fast as con- 
struction conditions will permit. 


bids are 


When to Build an Expressway 


HE Milwaukee metropolitan area is 

lacking in traffic routes which are 
continuous from one part of the area 
to another without traversing heavily 
congested business streets or streets 
with impediments to traffic flow. All 
such routes generally have cross traffic, 
interference from parking maneuvers 
and public transit vehicles, and other 
drawbacks. These are the direct cause 
of high traffic accident rates, low traffic 
volume capacities, nervous tension in 
driving. and traffic delays. 

On a limited-access highway or ex- 
pressway, on the other hand, whether 
depressed, elevated, or at grade, velticu- 
lar and pedestrian traffic crosses the 
expressway at a different level from the 
trafic on the expressway; parked 
vehicles and entrances and exits to 
abutting property are on separate ser- 
vice roads; turning vehicles do not 
cross the path of other vehicles; and 
trafic moving in opposite directions is 
physically separated. The results are 
maximum traffic safety, high vehicle 
capacity. low driver-tension, and mini- 
mum traffic delays and travel time. 

An expressway is expensive to con- 
struct and must attract large vehicular 
trafic volumes to be justified. A six- 
lane expressway will carry traffic vol- 
umes in excess of 50.000 vehicles per 
day. whereas it would take fourteen to 
eighteen lanes of surface streets to serve 
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that same traffic. Arroyo Seco Park- 
way and Riverside Drive, Los Angeles, 
and Davison Expressway, Highland 
Park, Detroit, have met with such wide- 
spread public approval that those com- 
munities are pioceeding with larger ex- 
pressway programs. On _ the above 
basis, a volume of 30,000 vehicles pass- 
ing a given point in twenty-four hours 
appears to be a reasonable and con- 
servative figure to use as economic jus- 
tification for building an expressway. 

Expressways must be located so that 
maximum benefits will be derived by 
individuals, by industry, by business, 
and by intra-and inter-city commerce. 
An expressway should, therefore, (a) 
be located where a great travel desire 
is indicated, and (b) be designed for 
the use of all types of power-operated 
vehicles. 

An expressway must serve as a feeder 
for distributor streets to important busi- 
ness centers, industrial districts, and 
residential areas. It must connect with 
important U. S. and state highways 
entering the area and be so located 
that interference or damage to existing 
buildings and facilities is at a mini- 
mum. 


From Summary and Conclusions of the Ori- 
gin-Destination Traffic Survey of the Milwaukee 
Metropolitan Area conducted jointly by: State 
Highway Commission of Wisconsin and Local 
Governmental Units in cooperation with the 
U. S. Public Roads Administration. 
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The Springfield Airport Authority 


HE ew airport that will serve 
Springfield, IIl., is being constructed 
under the direction of the Springfield 
Airport \uthority, a municipal 
poration ndependent of all other local 
governmental agencies. It was estab- 
lished by a vote of the people in 1945 
under an act entitled “An Act in Rela- 
tion to Airport Authorities.” The Air- 
port Authority embraces an area of 
three townships and includes the City 
f Springfield, Ill., the urban territory 
surrounding the city, and the territory 
intervening between the airport site un- 
jer development by the city. 


cor- 


When the people of Springfield es- 
tablished their Airport Authority, they 
adopted the provisions of said Act, 


which authorizes the Authority to estab- 
lish airports, to maintain one or more 
airports within its corporate limits, to 
within such territory. 
and to zone therein for aeronautical 
purposes. The Authority is also au- 
thorized to levy an annual tax for op- 
eration and maintenance and to issue 
bonds secured by the taxes and bonds 
secured by operating revenue. It has 
initial bonding power up ‘to one-half 
of 1% of its total “full value” assess- 
ment, which can be exercised without 
separate referendum. The Authority 
may issue additional bonds up to a 
total of 114% of the full assessed val- 
uation if authorized to do so by refer- 


regulate flight 


endum. 
How Governed 


The Airport Authority is governed 
by a board of five commissioners—three 
appointed by the Mayor of Springfield, 
all of whom reside within the corporate 
limits of the city; two appointed by the 
County Judge, one of whom is required 
to reside within that part of the incor- 
porated area which lies outside the city. 
The other is appointed at large from 
within the incorporated area. 

This act was a result of four years 
of effort and was originally sponsored 
by Mayor John W. Kapp of Springfield 
and the Illinois Aviation Conference. 
As first enacted in 1943, it was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court because of minor defects which 
resulted from amendments to the origi- 
nal bill. The act was revised and all 
known defects eliminated. It was re- 
introduced in the 1945 session, passing 
both houses of the Legislature, and be- 
came a law on April 4, 1945. Court pro- 
ceedings to test the constitutionality of 
the law proceeded with the incorpora- 
tion of the Authority. The law received 
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NORTH WALNUT STREET ROAD 


How the new airport serving Springfield, IIl., will look when completed. 


a clear bill of health from the Illinois 
Supreme Court. One of the unique 
features of the that it enables 
two or more municipalities to collab- 
orate in the establishment of a com- 
mon governmental agency to own and 
operate an airport serving both towns. 


law is 


Site Selected 


As soon as the Airport Authority was 
created, it moved to select a site and 
decided on an area of 960 acres which 
can be expanded. The site is located 
a convenient 3.8 miles from the center 
of the city and is separated from the 
corporate limits of the city by a wide 
creek valley and park and other public 
grounds. The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration is constructing a landing 
field on the site consisting of three run- 
ways, each of which is 5,300 feet in 
length by 150 feet in width, with 1,000- 
foot safety strips at each end. This 
project was scheduled for completion 
by January 11, 1947. The cost of the 
landing field with field lighting will ap- 
proximate $1,700,000, of which $1,650,- 
000 is now under contract. 

The Airport Authority is proceeding 
in collaboration with the state to de- 
velop its terminal area. A contract has 
been awarded for the construction of 
initial apron which will provide four 
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commercial aircraft stations and addi- 
tional apron for the use of other air- 
craft. Essential water distribution and 
storm and sanitary sewerage systems 
went under contract November 1, 1946. 
The Authority is proposing to build a 
temporary terminal building to house 
terminal operations until the present 
building emergency has ended and a 
permanent building can be erected. T- 
hangars for private plane storage and a 
service hangar are scheduled for in- 


stallation by the Spring of 1947. 
Many Commercial Uses 


American Airlines and Chicago and 
Southern Airlines are certificated for 
commercial airline service to Spring- 
field. Other existing and proposed new 
airlines have applied to serve Spring- 
field and other central Illinois cities. 
Parks Air Transport, Inc., is proposing 
to establish feeder-line service for 
Springfield and other Illinois cities. 

The present commission consists of 
E. S. Perry, Arthur H. Gottschalk, J. 
David Jones, Frank L. Melin and J. 
Earl Welch. Carl A. Fisherkeller is 
treasurer; H. Y. Armstrong is secre- 
tary, and Hugh J. Dobbs is general at- 
torney. 


-Airport plan courtesy ef Cosmo Topics, offi- 
cial publication Cosmopolitan International Club. 
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Survey Spurs Housing For Pittsfield 
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Some 252 Houses Are Now Being 
Built as a Result of the Housing 
Survey Report of Pittsfield, Mass. 


By PHILIP C. AHERN, Survey Director, 
Pittsfield Taxpayers’ Association 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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HE Pittsfield Housing S irvey Re. 

port, published in September 

1946 by the City Planning Board 
in arrangement with the Pittsfield Hous. 
ing Survey Committee, is beginning to 
show results, 

The nature of the housing market 
was brought to the attention of local 
and outside soon as the 
figures were compiled, and. with this 
have set out to 
homes to conform with the 
demand. They are now building in 
Pittsfield some 252 houses, the largest 
number built here since 1924. 

\ bil! has been introduced in the 
state legislature, known as the “Pitts. 
field Plan.” under which non-profit pri- 
vate corporations could build single, 
double or multi-family rental housing, 
The city is empowered to convey land 


builders as 


information, builders 
construct 


to such a corporation at less than fair 
market value presumably land ac- 
quired for foreclosure of tax title or, 
as the bill states, “in some other way.” 
Provisions of the state Urban Redelop- 
ment Act of 1945 are made to apply to 
these corporations. For a_ period of 
thirty-two years they would be, under 
the bill, exempt from normal taxation, 
but would pay to the commonwealth an 
excise tax equal to 5% of the gross in- 
come and $10 per $1,000 valuation on 
the fair cash value of the property. 

Under this bill it is expected that 
local industrial development companies 
and the banks and insurance companies 
will join forces to provide 100 to 200 
rental units for veterans, in a multi- 
family garden type of apartment. It is 
hoped that these units will rent for $4 
to $55 a month. The facts of the sur 
vey, indicating a need for reasonable 
rentals, stimulated this step. 

Action has also been taken, under an 
enactment of the legislature in June 
1943. which gives power to the local 
department of health in respect to un 
A list of such dwellings 
to the attention of 
our commissioner of health, and he 
has requested landlords to make their 
properties habitable for tenants. If they 
request within 


fit dwellings. 
has been brought 


fail to conform to his 
thirty days. he is empowered to initiate 
a petition in equity to enforce the stand- 
ards of this act. Many landlords have 
improved their properties even prior 
to inspection by the commissioner. 
Like many cities, Pittsfield has an 
abundance of sub-standard property 
which cannot be rehabilitated. Under 
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the state Urban Redevelopment Act, or | 


if and when the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
Bill is passed, it is expected that Pitts 
field will replace its sub-standard hous 
ing with about 400 low-rent units. 
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PHOTOS COURTESY OF VERA W. FIELDING 
These photographs (left and above) tell the story of Pittsfield’s housing problem. 
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This two-story house was painted in 8 minutes 30 seconds 
as a feature of the clean-up campaign of Memphis, Tenn. 


“Clean-Up Week” = 


and a Year-Round Program 


ROM a city of 40,000 people at 
}' the beginning of 1878, Memphis 
. had become a shattered village 
of some 9,000 weary souls a few months 
later. 

Yellow fever struck in those months 
of 1878 and all could fled the 
high bluffs of the Mississippi River, 
some of them 


who 


return. Large 


establishments, 


never to 
commercial now of 


national prominence, left the’ once- 
thriving river town to set up their wares 
in St. Louis or Louisville, where the 
health conditions were less hazardous. 
The fever epidemic in 1878 


was the most disastrous of these epi- 


yellow 
demics, but by no means the last. A 
few cases were reported almost every 
year afterwards, and there was a size- 
ible epidemic, with many deaths, again 
in 1897. 


The City Awakes 


Shortly after the turn of the century, 
however, the city awoke to the disaster 
that these epidemics were causing, and 
realized that if it was to prosper, it 
must eradicate this constant threat. 
The first step was the construction of 
an artesian water plant which today 
Memphis unexcelled any- 
where in the world. 

Once started on cleaning up its city, 


76 


believes is 


By FRANK ZITO 
Director, Civics Department 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce 
Memphis, Tenn. 


the campaign gained impetus. Whether 
the efforts were directed more toward 
creating a spic- and-span appearance 
than as a caution against disease is de- 
batable, but it is certain that one cause 
served well to advance the other. 

In 1946, for the seventh consecutive 
year, Memphis, through its efforts in 
the annual clean-up campaign, was ad- 
judged the Tennes- 


“cleanest city in 


” 
see, 


Publie and Private Efforts Unite 


Clean-Up Week in Memphis enlists 
the combined efforts of the fire, police, 
and health departments. the City Beau- 
tiful Commission, the Memphis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and private interests. 
In addition, the City Beautiful Commis- 
sion, a full-time organization with an 
annual appropriation and about ten 
paid employes, does a vast amount of 
work on the promotion. 

It might be significant to note that, in 
addition to having been adjudged the 
cleanest city in Tennessee, Memphis 
has been a winner in national contests 
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involving fire prevention, heaith promo. 
tion, and traffic safety. It is the loca} 
contention that there is a relation be 
tween these promotions and thie very 
successful “clean-up” efforts. 

The real spark of Clean-Up Week in 
the city stems from the interest of busi- 
nesses and citizens. The paint and build. 
ing-supply industries cooperate whole. 
heartedly and emphasize their interest 
with cash contributions and_ personal 
effort to help put the promotion over, 
The Chamber of Commerce couperates 
fully through its membership and its 
Civics Department staff. Members of 
the staff of the local papers and radio 
stations serve actively on various com- 
mittees. 


The Year-Round Program 


Clean-Up Week in Memphis is actu 
ally a year-round program. Through 
cooperation with various civic and im- 
provement clubs, entire sections of the 
city are encouraged to join in improv: 
ing their property, and neighbor helps 
neighbor make the improvements. They 
are encouraged not only to paint, but 
to repair and to clear away rubbish. 
Much property in substandard repair— 
often owned by absentee landlords—is 
brought to the attention of the proper 
city authorities. If improvements are 
required—to lessen fire hazards or im- 
prove health 
are called to the attention of the own- 
ers and improvements are effected, 
often beyond the requirements. 


protection — these facts 


The City Beautiful Commission, un- 
der the zealous direction of Mrs. W. B. 
Fowler and her staff of workers, both 
colored and white, work all year long 
helping home-owners, encouraging the 
shrubs and 
property. 


planting of trees and 
general improvements of 
Quite often the colored people respond 
to such encouragement with more posi 
tive action than the whites. Owners of 
industrial sites, particularly those bor- 
dering residential areas, have also been 
join the beautification 


encouraged to 


program. 
The City Beautiful Commission 1s 


also in charge of the “clean-up” promo- 
tion in the schools, and shortly before 
the actual Week begins, every student 
in Memphis is presented with a check- 
list of items to take home to his par 
ent. These lists are returned, checked 
and signed by the parents, and the im- 
provements which have been made are 
noted. 

Long in advance of Clean-Up Week 
-which is usually the first week in 
April—the actual work of the promo 
tion starts. Guest appearances on radio 
shows, speakers at luncheon clubs, and 
news stories of neighborhood activities 
are parts of the advance publicity. 
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Paint and building-supply houses set 


up their departments to cooperate with 
those persons making improvements, 
and ery citizen has the campaign 
brought to his immediate attention. 


Parades and Stunts 


Memphis is a town which loves pa- 


rades und indulges in them at every op- 
portunity. Clean-Up Week usually 
starts, therefore, with an uptown pa- 
rade on a Saturday morning. Street- 
cleaning equipment and fire-fighting 


apparatus join the parade; floats show- 
ing the work of the health department 
are included, and school children act 
out a pageant on the benefits of clean- 
ing up. Other floats are donated by 
the paint and building-supply indus- 
tries; these are often elaborate, and 
great ingenuity is used to make them 
humorous. The parade ends in a rally 
at Court Square in the heart of the 
downtown section, and last year the 
Mayor opened the festivities by don- 
ning work clothes and starting off the 
cleaning and painting of the fixtures in 
the park. Uptown shops and stores co- 
operate by donating window exhibits, 
and art galleries and schools put on 


special displays of posters entered in 
contests. 

A specific promotion stunt on one oc- 
casion was the painting of a large two- 
story house at night by members of the 
painters’ union—-in 8 minutes 30 sec- 
onds—to the accompaniment of bands 
and searchlights to attract the crowds. 

One particularly effective annual ac- 
tivity is the rallies held during Clean- 
Up Week at various civic centers in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, where crowds 
are attracted by a free show and prizes 

and where the benefits of a clean and 
attractive neighborhood are brought 
home to the citizens in their own home 
communities. 

Sparked by W. M. Barr and A. P. 
Mills, two businessmen, and with the 
full cooperation of Mrs. Fowler of the 
City Beautiful Commission and Com- 
missioner Robert Fredericks, the clean- 
up campaign in Memphis has helped to 
create a well-groomed city. And it has 
made the “spring house-cleaning” a 
great cooperative effort in which every- 
one has an opportunity to join. 

“Clean-up” in Memphis has added 
more significance to the meaning of the 
Egyptian word “Memphis’”—which sig- 
nifies “Place of Good Abode.” 
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Above: A very unattractive corner 
facing Union Station in 


Right: The 
had been 


Memphis. 
after it 
transformed into a_ park. 
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Rise in Tax Rates and 
Assessments in 1946 


| PROMINENT feature of the 1946 


municipal scene was an_accel- 
increase in tax rates, a study 


National Municipal 
Real estate taxes in- 


erated 
prepared for the 
League showed. 
creased in 52% of the 249 cities 


which were surveyed. Of the ctiies 
studied, 30% 


18% had no change. 


reported decreases and 

The average rise in the adjusted tax 
rate over the 1945 figures was 52 cents 
per $1,000 of assessed valuation. There 
was also an assessment increase of 
5.3%, 
since comparisons were first made in 
1932. 

The report, prepared by the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research and 
the National Training School for Pub- 
lic Service and printed in a recent issue 
of the National Municipal Review, 
summed up the situation as follows: 


which is the greatest yearly boost 


=) 


“These tax rate and assessment increases 
have, nevertheless, been insufficient to meet 
post-war expansion of municipal activities 
and increased costs. Greater revenue needs 
have been incurred by higher equipment 
and supply costs, increased payroll outlay, 
resumption of public construction retarded 
by the depression and war, maintenance of 
present services, and assumption of new 
ones. 

“Tt is estimated that the average city 
in the United States derives about 90% 
of its tax revenues and 75% of its total 
revenue from the property tax. New de- 
mands, however, coupled with economic 
and statutory limits upon property taxa- 
tion, are forcing cities into new revenue 
fields. Despite the use of newer sources of 
revenue, the property tax seems destined 
to bear the largest share of local govern- 
ment probably remaining as_ the 
backbone of the local tax structure.” 


costs, 
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Ineimmerator Revenue 


..-A story of how the Atlanta incin- 


erator earns the cost of its construe- 


tion while destroying city’s refuse. 
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Looking at the plant from the control board station. On each side are 
the roiary kilns. The boilers can also be seen in the far background. 
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By H, J. CATES 
Chief, Sanitary Department 
{tlanta, Ga. 


Incineration, particularly for larger 
cities, does not always need to | in 
all-expense affair. The plant that we 
have in Atlanta, we believe. supports 
this statement. Incineration produces 
heat, and heat means energy. In larger 
plants, one ought to be able, by sound 


engineering study, to put that energy 
to productive use. 

In our city, we transform that heat 
into steam, sell the steam to the private 
utility here, and use the revenue to pay 
for the plant’s construction. The steam 
floats on the utility’s line and heats most 
of downtown Atlanta. Many of our 
businessmen would probably be = sur- 
prised to learn that heat for their 
offices comes from garbage and refuse. 

The Atlanta incinerator, itself, is dif- 
ferent enough to demand careful ex- 
amination and has been described 
previously (see THE AMERICAN Cry, 
July 1942). However. a re-examination 
now would be helpful in interpreting 
some of the operating results. Designed 
by Robert and Co., Atlanta consulting 
engineers, it utilizes a principle intro- 
duced in Denmark in 1932 and now in 
successful operation in several European 
cities—or at least this was true prior 
to the war. Entirely mechanical, it 
employs a continuous charging feeder, 
a drying grate. an ignition and burning 
grate. a rotary burning kiln, and a 
clinker extractor and conveyor. 

We are able to charge the refuse at a 
continuous rate, feeding it onto a dry- 
ing grate where drying is effected by 
radiation from the ignition chamber. 
The refuse then passes onto the ignition 
and burning grate, which, like the dry- 
ing grate, is mechanically operated. 
Blasts of pre-heated air to support com- 
bustion are admitted to a series of air 
chambers below the grate where damp- 
ers permit control of burning conditions 
at any point. The partly burned refuse 
is then discharged in a steady stream 
into an inclined rotary kiln, which re- 
volve’ slowly to suit burning conditions 


and flames any matter that has not been 


and exposes to the current of hot gases 


completely reduced. These gases pass 
into a large flue where they combine 
with subsidiary gases from the ignition 
and drying chamber. 

\ separate duct withdraws odorous 
gases from the drying chamber to a 
point beyond the kiln discharge where 
they combine with the hot gases and 
become completely sterilized and odor- 
free. The same by-pass duct provides 
a means for adjusting the withdrawal 
from the ignition chamber of part of 
the combustion gases that are trans- 
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ferred at low velocity to the boilers. 

fe material discharged from the kiln 
is in the form of completely burned 
The degree of burning re- 
quired is, of course, dependent on the 


clinke rs. 


type of refuse being reduced, and we 
are able to control this burning easily 
by the rotation of the kiln. 

The plant is built in two complete 
incinerator units, each powering a 700- 
hp two-drum waste-heat boiler in the 
shape of a vertical tube. A 200-foot 
brick stack provides draft for the units. 
Cleanliness and lack of smoke are two 
“musts” about this plant because it is 
located in the heart of Atlanta. 

The design, important because of its 
unique characteristics, has attracted the 
attention of visiting engineers. How- 
ever, to us, the plant’s money-earning 
angle is far more important. This will 
means that it won’t cost the people 
of Atlanta one thin dime for con- 
struction, and in the near future it 
will start meeting the cost of operation. 
Operating costs need to be examined 
rather carefully anyway, not only from 
the standpoint of accuracy of figures, 
but also from the viewpoint of the 
philosophy of the man who compiled 
them. There are many strange things 
done in the name of municipal account- 
ing. such as using water revenue money 
to pay police salaries and to build 
streets and parks. In our opinion, mun- 
icipal service should be supported by 
those who receive the benefits. 

We drew up the plant on the basis 
that the city must dispose of its refuse. 
That is one of those inescapable muni- 
cipal obligations. You do not collect 
refuse to dispose of it at a profit. You 
dispose of it because you have to in 


order to make a clean city. Therefore, 
any revenue that results from this op- 
eration is logically profit. We use it to 
retire the cost of the plant and have 





From this switchboard, the operator 
controls each phase of incineration. 


based our method of financing on it. 
To build the plant, we issued revenue 
bonds in which the earnings from the 
generated steam would be dedicated to 
We gave ourselves 
twenty years to meet the payments; if 


pay these bonds. 


things continue as they have in the past, 
we will meet these obligations in twelve 
years. 

Earnings have been unpredictable 
during the war. since refuse character- 
istics were as changeable as the cur- 
rent salvage drive. Our most nearly 
normal year was 1942 when we felt the 
effects of the war less than at any time 
since the plant has been in operation. 
Salvage coupled with the more thrifty 
habits of our people cut the amount 
of refuse we had to burn. Furthermore. 


in 1942 we had an average evaporation 
of 1.71 pounds. In other words, we 
produced 1.71 pounds of steam pet 
pound of refuse burned. But in 1945 
We can 


account for this in the reduction of 


this dropped to 1.50 pounds. 


heat values caused by the salvaging of 
paper. However, despite this, our rev- 
enue has never fallen below $45,700 
per year, and, despite increased operat- 
ing costs caused by higher labor rates 
and similar present-day difficulties, ou 
gross costs per ton have ranged be- 
tween $0.93 in 1942 to $1.37 in 1945. 

We increased the plant income to 
some extent by reclaiming and selling 
the tin cans frem the incinerator resi- 
due. We found a market where the pro- 
ducer was making alloy for steel and 
other metals. His tests showed that the 
mild steel used in tin cans was just 
right for alloy, but the cans must be ab- 
solutely free of any trace of tin.  In- 
come from our tin cans has been fluctu- 
ating between $2,500 to $10,000. de- 
pending on the amount of cans that 
we have available. 

If we assume that the revenue earned 
by the plant is used to offset operating 
costs as eventually will be the case, we 
can calculate a net operating cost pe 
ton. This would show our 1942 costs to 
be $0.38 per ton and our 1945 costs 
abnormal from a refuse standpoint—to 
be 0.82 per ton. In either case, such 
costs are not excessive for refuse dis- 
posal. 

It is our feeling that a plant such 
as this is worth considering whenever 
the daily 
reaches a minimum of 100 tons. The 
heat in the incinerator represents en- 


combustible refuse load 


ergy that should be put to work. 


For Greater Electrification of 34.8538.460 Homes 


HE electrical industry, though 
only sixty-seven years old, repre- 
sents a capital investment of 15 billion 
dollars. Its continued growth was 
shown graphically at a recent conven- 
tion in Atlantic City of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association. 
For ten years adequate wiring has 
been the electrical industry’s “road 
building 
pends the market for the thousands of 
devices that have revolutionized Ameri- 


program.” On wiring de- 


can living within a lifetime. If homes 
already wired were better wired to the 
industry’s accepted standard of mini- 
mum adequacy, there would be a need 
for 26° more generating, switching, 
and transmitting equipment and 29% 
more primary feeder capacity and dis- 
tributing facilities. The campaign has 
been pushed by NEMA and _ other 


electrical industry organizations for a 
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decade, and a far more than re- 
doubled effort was urged at this meet- 
ing by commiitee representatives H. 
E. Merrill. Production Promotion Man- 
ager, Wiring Devices Division. General 
Electric Company, and R. M. Oliver. 
Vice-President. Proctor Electric Com- 
pany. 

The importance of the small town 
and rural market was depicted by W. 
J. Cashman, Director of Promotion and 
Publicity, Landers. Frary and Clark. 
Of the 3,052 counties. 2.397 have no 
city of 25,000 population or more. Yet 
this market is far greater than the for- 


eign market, to which such great at- 
tention is directed. While 17.400,000 
families live in places of 10,000 popula- 
tion and over, 3.238.968 families live in 
places of 2,500-10.000, 7.151.471 are 
non-farm rural families. and 7.106.561 
live on farms. The desirability of the 
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electrical industry’s serving this half of 
the nation’s life is due not only to the 
huge potential market it represents but 
also to the inroads being made in it 
by liquid petroleum gas. The degree 
of competition is suggested by the fact 
that LP-Gas in its native Texas costs 
21% cents per gallon. At 5% cents in 
New York City, there is a profit of 34- 
cent. Sold at 6 cents, it compares with 
electrical energy at the low price of 2 
cents per kwh. A billion gallons were 
sold to 14,000,000 homes in 1946. Big 
Oil is becoming conscious of this mar- 
ket. So is Big Electricity, whose cam- 
paign slogan in the rural and small 
“Go All-Electric.” A 


secure this 


town market is, 
comprehensive program to 
rural- small-town market for electric 
appliances is already under’ way. 
NEMA’s address is 155 East 44 Street, 
New York 17. N. Y. 











St. Paul's Algae Cyclopedia 


A study of the unicellular organisms as re- 


corded in the St. Paul water supply. 


Sig- 


nificant in the study are the requirements 
for the growth of the algae, their advantages 


and disadvantages. 


HE St. Paul water department’s 
studies of algae have centered 
lakes that 
supply of These 
lakes are located about two miles apart 
in sparsely settled country. 


around two 
this city’s 


furnish 
water, 


The city 
stabilizes their level by pumping water 
into them from the Mississippi River. 
Since 1915 we have been treating one, 
Lake 
while allowing what small algae growth 
that appeared in Pleasant Lake to re- 
main untreated. 


Vadnais, with copper sulphate, 


Thus, by comparative 
studies, we have been able to analyze 
the effects of algae in water supplies 
and the requirements for their growth 
and their control. 

river 


The water from the 


pumped 








80 


and 


eontrol methods. 


By ROSS THUMA 


_ Superintendent of Filtration 
Water Department, St. Paul, Minn. 


has a hardness of from 100 to 250 ppm. 
The color of the water ranges from 
twenty-five to one hundred and seventy- 
five ppm, and the turbidity of the water 
from two to seventy-five. The oxygen- 
consuming value of the water is gen- 
erally high. The dissolved oxygen of 
the water is likewise high. The water 
in the North River of the Twin Cities 
never reaches a condition of stagna- 
tion. 

To begin, let us see what these algae 
are. We know them as unicellular mi- 
croscopic plants that are propagated by 
simple cell division, or by means of 
spores, or by both methods. Becoming 
more scholarly, algae are a “group of 
cryptogamous plants in which the body 
is unicellular or consists of a thallus; 
many fresh 
water plants.” The thallus is the sim- 
plest form of plant and is not differ- 
entiated into root, stem, and leaf. Since 
the algae are propagated by means of 
spores, they may be carried from place 
to place by birds, animals, and the ac- 
tion of wind and water. The multipli- 
cation of the algae by the process of 


including seaweeds and 


simple cell division indicates that they 
are capable of rapid growth in a water 
supply suitable conditions for 
growth occur. The quick change in the 
character of a lake due to the develop- 
ment of an algae growth needs no fur- 
ther argument to people familiar with 
biological growth. There is not only an 
increase in the organic content of the 
water but a change in the odor, turbid- 
ity, alkalinity, and pH. 


when 


Requirements for Algae Growth 


algae need _ suitable 
temperature, light, water, carbon diox- 
ide, and mineral elements. Surface 
water contains the carbon dioxide and 
the mineral elements necessary. The 
algae contain chlorophyll, a substance 
that has the ability to synthesize sugar 
with the help of sunlight by combining 
carbon dioxide and water in appropri- 


To grow, 


ate ratio. The algae then utilize the 


sugar and mineral elements in the 
process of constructive metabolism. 


The unicellular plant, without spe- 
cialized parts, contains within itself the 
ability to accomplish all of the fune- 
tions that are performed by the higher 
plants. It bathes in its food supply 
and selects from the solution the essen- 
tial elements for the growth of the 
plant. 

The algae, although small, are high 
in nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorous, and 
their compounds. The nitrogen and 
sulphur compounds contribute to the 
formation of malodorous gases when 
the algae undergo decomposition. 

In the process of metabolism they 
consume carbon dioxide, which is ob 
tained either from free gas dissolved 
in the water or from the half-bound 
carbon dioxide of the bicarbonates. If 
the carbon dioxide is obtained from 
the bicarbonates, the bicarbonates un- 
dergo chemical changes resulting in the 
formation of calcium carbonate (nor- 
mal carbonate). The change from cal- 
cium bicarbonate to calcium carbonate 
results in a change in the water to a 
more alkaline reaction. In the process 
of metabolism the algae release large 
quantities of oxygen into the water, 
preventing stagnation and providing a 
suitable environment for animals and 


fish. 


Algae Advantages and 
Disadvantages 


Contrary to popular belief, algae do 
perform certain beneficial functions. 
Introduction of oxygen into the water is 
one; removal of carbon dioxide is an- 
other, not to mention removal of cer- 
tain mineral salts. The fact that they 
provide a food supply for the crusta- 
ceans which in turn are utilized as a 
food supply by the small fish is another 
point in their favor. 

However, their disadvantages are 
real and annoying. Their life cycle is 
short, and accordingly the plant soon 
undergoes decomposition, producing 
malodorous gases and the liberation of 
volatile oils. Although the water may 
be bacteriologically safe, your custom- 
ers still won’t use it. 

We observe logically enough that the 
algae present no problems as long as 
they are alive. Consequently, it is 
sometimes better practice to keep them 
alive than to kill them. In our plant 
the algae will be trapped by the fil- 
ters and removed by the filter back- 
wash. Under such conditions, they will 
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This graph shows how the algae population varied in the 
Mississippi River, Pleasant Lake, and Vadnais Lake, sea- 
Photograph 1, on the left-hand 
page, shows the Mississippi River, which furnishes the 
water that forms the lakes’ supplies, used by St. Paul. Pleas- 


son by season since 1926. 


not cause 
trouble. 

However, too many algae will cause 
difficulty. They interfere with and will 
not be removed by coagulation. They 
finally light on the filter and cling tena- 
ciously to the sand grains, decomposing 
slowly and liberating malodorous gases. 
They have a tendency to plug the filter 
and require more frequent backwash- 
ing, causing wear and tear on the filter 
beds and wasting wash water. 


the operator any particular 


Classify by Trouble 

The group of algae giving the most 
dificulty in the St. Paul water supply 
is that of the diatoms, and after the 
diatoms, the blue-green, and lastly the 
green algae. The diatoms appear in 
large numbers in water that is 55 
degrees F. or lower. After the tempera- 
ture of the water reaches 60 degrees, 
the diatoms disappear rapidly and do 
not reappear until the temperature of 
the water again sinks. The blue-green 
algae thrive best at water tempera- 
tures of 65 degrees and over. The 
green algae do not have any definite 
band of temperature for optimum 
growth, but occur in smal] numbers at 
irregular periods throughout the grow- 
mg season. 

The algae are not controlled by the 


mer, water 


water temperature alone, but depend 
upon food supply and sunlight. The 
diatoms grow more luxuriously in sub- 
dued sunlight, that is, under a gray 
cloudy sky, accompanied by warm 
spring and fal] temperatures. The blue- 
green algae grow best in the presence 
of good sunlight as provided by the 
long sunny days of midsummer. 

Just why some lakes do not have 
algae growth is not easily explained 
unless it is caused by the absence of 
food material. In a chain of five small 
lakes with the water flowing from one 
to another, the writer has observed the 
effect of food material furnished to the 
algae in the form of sewage discharged 
into the first lake and _ extending 
through the entire chain. 

In the chain of lakes defiled by sew- 
age the blue-green algae grow in abun- 
dance. The water of the lakes is so 
polluted by the algae growth, the ap- 
pearance of the lake is so unsightly, 
and the stench from decaying algae so 
persistent as to make the lake shore un- 
attractive for homes and the water unfit 
for recreation purposes. 


The Algae Life Habits 


Let us look in detail] at the habits of 
the algae in the main sources of St. 
Paul’s water. The flowing water in 
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ant Lake (No. 2) and Vadnais Lake (No. 
wardly very similar characteristics. 
supply 
control measures; whereas at the latter intermittent treat-- 
ment by copper sulphate has been in use since 1915. 


3) have out- 
However, at the for- 
officials have never used any algae 


the Mississippi River is not conducive 
to the growth of algae. Its turbidity 
and color tend to reduce the light in 
the solution and thereby hinder algae 
growth. As the accompanying graph 
shows, the algae are comparatively low 
in the winter season, with the amor- 
phous matter paralleling the organisms 
for the most part. 

As we would naturally expect, the 
organisms flourished in the years from 
1931 to 1935, years of drought and low- 
water flow in the river. In the years 
from 1936 to 1944 the rainfall was 
higher and the organisms decreased, 
while the amorphous matter increased. 
The summer season similar 
trend of conditions in the river water 
to that of the spring season. The tem- 
perature of the river water decreases in 
the autumn season somewhat faster 
than that of the lakes and thereby slows 
down the algae growth. The autumn 
season shows a high peak in the growth 
of the organisms for 1939, a season with 
the temperature somewhat above nor- 
mal. The high peaks in the amorphous 
matter are due to heavy rains in the 
autumn season. 

Pleasant Lake and Vadnais Lake are 
remarkably similar. The former covers 
an area of 686 acres, has a water-hold- 
ing capacity of 4,169 million gallons, 
while the latter has an area of 405 acres 


81 


shows a 








and a capacity of 3.784 million gallons. 
There are portions ot both lakes where 
the water is shallow and where normal 
weed growths project above the surface 
of the 
private 


water. Pleasant Lake is on a 


and largely in timber 
land; it is closed to the public. Vadnais 


Lake, while on public property, may 


estate 


insofar as any 
affects the 
In both cases the organisms are 


be considered closed 
trafic 


algae. 


upon it growth of 
practically always above the amorphus 
matter. The significant feature is that 
on the whole the algae in Pleasant Lake 
were low and with few exceptions 
interfere with the water for 


Vad- 


need for 


would not 
whereas in 
that the 


public water supply; 
Lake, we felt 
treatment 


nais 
existed. 


Vadnais Lake 


Vadnais Lake has been treated inter- 
mittently with copper sulphate for the 
control of algae growth since 1915. at a 
rate of 2 pounds per million gallons 
of water applied by the motor boat and 
sack method. This method has its diffi- 
culties. At best, the copper sulphate is 
applied to a comparatively small portion 
of the water and then diluted out into 
the entire body of water. Investigation 
of the residual copper sulphate in the 
lake water shows that the effectiveness 
of the treatment is gone in the space of 
a few hours. The copper sulphate con- 
tent rapidly decreases from the time of 
application until, at the end of 48 
hours, it completely disappears from the 
water, 

The influence of the copper sulphate 
on the algae is that of either complete 
removal in the space of three or four 
days or total failure. Although the cop- 
per sulphate kills 
the dead from five to 
seven days to disappear and the water 
to clear. A treatment of copper sulphate 


treatment quickly, 


algae require 


applied ought to remove at 
of the killable algae from 


properly 

least 90% 
the water. 
content of the water of 
Vadnais Lake has a tendency to fluctu- 
ate over rather a wide range, but always 
The 


algae increases from 


The algae 


is higher than the river water. 
concentration o! 
winter it has 


season to season. In the 


an algae content of about 400 units: 
in the spring, about 1,100 units; 
summer, about 1,500 units; and in the 
about 2,000 Pleasant 


Lake had a high algae count in the win- 


in the 


autumn, units. 


ter of 1929 and another in the summer 
of 1945, with a third in the autumn of 
1933 for dificult to 
explain, 


reasons that are 


In general, the algae that could be 
killed 


sulphate per 


with the 2 pounds of copper 


million gallons or less 


remained low throughout the vears. 


oy 
Oo 


The algae requiring 2 pounds of cop- 
per sulphate per million gallons or more 


for their extinction was somewhat 


higher, especially in the autumn sea- 


sons. The types of algae requiring 
more than 2 pounds of copper sul- 
phate per millicn gallons were com- 
paratively high in all seasons. The 


number of types of algae that may not 
be killed by the application of copper 
-ulphate were discovered to be small 
in Vadnais Lake. The algae that re- 
quired 2 pounds or more of copper sul- 
phate per million gallons to kill are nu- 
merous. However, in the few years that 
Vadnais Lake was either untreated or 
treated only once a year, the algae count 
was about parallel to that of Pleasant 
Lake. The water from the Mississippi 
River showed that algae were divided 
with respect to copper sulphate in about 
the same ratio to that of Pleasant Lake. 

Our experience Lake 
indicates that the algae may be reduced 
but never eliminated from lake water. 
Our treatment of the lake with coppet 
sulphate for the control of the stephan- 
odiscus type of algae has been disap- 
pointing. Our experiment of treating 
water in a flask with copper sulphate 
as high as 60 pounds per million gal- 


with Vadnais 


lons of water has likewise been disap- 
pointing with stephanodiscus. 


The Case of the Clogged Water Mains 





little o1 
relation between the annual precipita. 


There seems to be no core 


tion and the algae growth. 
observed 


| lowever, 
it has that severe and 
heavy rains tend to disperse the algae 
throughout the body of the lake, and 
that high winds blow the 


been 


surface ae- 
cumulation of algae growth to and on 
the shore. 


Temperature of the Water 


The 
termines the rate of algae growth and 
the type of plant. 
tions of the lakes in this locality reach 
their minimum in the winter and their 
maximum in the autumn. Since the dif- 
ferent types of algae have fixed temper- 


temperature of the water de- 


The algae popula- 


ature zones in which they develop sea- 
of the 
water temperature and food supply will 
enable predict the type and 
probably number that are likely to de- 
velop in the water of a locality. 


The 


son after season, a knowledge 


one to 


author desires to express his 
appreciation to the Board of Water 
Commissioners and to Leonard N. 
Thompson, general manager of the St. 
Paul Water Department, and to other 
members of the water department who 
assisted in preparing the data included 


in this article. 


—Or Copper Sulphate Cleans Up 


N THE LATE 1930’s Manager Frank 

Amsbary, of the Illinois Water Serv- 
ice Co. of Champaign, had a problem. 
Not only did the good people of Cham- 
paign and Urbana like the water his 
company distributed, but various types 
of iron bacteria such as Jlepothrix 
ochracea, gallionella ferrunginea, side- 
rocapsa, and siderococcus, and the am- 
monia-nitrogen eating group also took 
an interest in it. ; 

The newcomers multiplied in the dis- 
tribution system to such an extent they 
reduce the in- 


would commonly 


side diameter of a °4-inch pipe to that 


very 


of a lead pencil. Periodically they 
sloughed off and entered the water, 


causing innumerable complaints on the 
part of water consumers. 


The problem had certain complica- 


tions. Breakpoint chlorination might 
have been one solution, but it would 


as much 
Mr. Ams- 


chlorinators 


have required applications of 
ppm to he effective. 


had 


available to 


as 27 
bary neither the 
ipply such a huge quan- 
tity nor the desire to go into the whole- 
sale chlorine-purchasing business. 

Since the that 


per sulphate could whip the iron bac- 


records showed cop- 


February 


teria. Manager Amsbary reasoned that 
it would handle the ammonia-nitrogen 


eating group as well. At the time, 
however, U. S. Public Health Service 


standards restricted the use of copper 
sulphate to 0.25 ppm. But with the 
blessings of the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Health and the Champaign- 
Urbana Health District, he tried an 
application of residual copper, between 
0.50 and 0.65 ppm, dissolving measured 
quantities of snow-grade copper sul- 
phate in a 20-gallon earthenware jar 
and arranging a home-made feeder to 
siphon out 20 gallons of solution every 
eight hours. He fed the solution into 
the filter plant effluent just after chlori- 
nation and prior to its entry to the clear 
well. 

The results seemed too startling to 
be true. In March 1940, sixty-six con- 
sumers complained of bad water. In 
May the number dropped to four. Just 
for a check, he stopped the treatment in 
1941. consumer 
complaints rose from four in January 
When he 
started the treatment again in March, 
the complaints numbered only three for 


February Immediately 


to twenty-one in February. 


the month. 
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How Can Strikes by Municipal 
Employes Be Avoided? 


This four-part symposium by a 
leader, a civil service specialist, and two 
prominent city officials offers constructive 
suggestions for keeping municipal employes 


working contentedly and avoiding serious in- 


labor 


terruptions to public services because of real 
or alleged grievances. 

The American City will weleome com- 
ments on this subject from other public offi- 


cials and industrial and labor leaders. 


Adequate Machinery Needed to 


Handle Public Employes” Grievances 


By H. ELIOT KAPLAN 
Executive Secretary, 
National Civil Service League 


— strikes of 

teachers and similar strikes and 
threats of strikes among other munic- 
ipal employes throughout the country 
public at- 


public school 


have dramatically focused 
tention on the relationship of public 
employes to government. The strike sit- 
uation undoubtedly prompted _ the 
American Municipal Association’s re- 
cent resolution advocating legislation 
prohibiting strikes of public employes. 
The issues have become acute. With 
municipalities providing many facilities 
heretofore operated by private enter- 
prise, employer-employe relationships 
in many units of government now in- 
volve difficult and delicate problems. 

It was inevitable that 
ploves, envious of the gains made by 


public em- 


organized employes in private industry, 
would seek to emulate private employ- 
ment practices. They have sought to 
transplant these practices without con- 
sidering their applicability to govern- 
ment employment. 

In its recent report on Employe Or- 
ganizations in the Public Service, the 
National Civil Service League summed 
up what appears to be majority public 
opinion by declaring that it is the duty 
of the state to avoid unfavorable con- 
ditions of public employment and pro- 
vide adequate machinery for the pre- 
vention or removal of employment 
grievances at their source. The report 
pointed out that even if the state fails 
in that duty, it still remains the obliga- 
tion of its employes to limit the presen- 
tation of their cases to peaceable meth- 
ods, It points out that a strike in gov- 


strike 
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ernment is not a against a 


“boss”, as viewed in private industry, 
but a strike against the public, which 
in reality is the “boss” of both the de- 
partment head and his subordinate em- 
ployes. 

Strikes of public employes will not 
be avoided merely by legalistic postu- 
lates and academic rationalizations. If 
we are to deny to public employes 
rights granted workers in private in- 
dustry. such as the right to strike, to 
demand work contracts, the closed or 
union shop, and exclusive bargaining, 
it is manifestly the responsibility of 
government to provide adequate ma- 
chinery for handling employe griev- 
anees. The public administrator should 
not be permitted to shield himself be- 
hind the pretext of “sovereignty of the 
state’, or substitute the majesty of the 
law for sound administrative judgment 
and discretion. Public employes do 
have grievances, many of them similar 
to those arising in private industry. Em- 
ployes must constantly keep in mind, 
however. the fact that the public admin- 
istrators cannot always act with the free- 
dom possible in private employment. 
However just and reasonable the 


demands of their subordinates, they 
must restrict themselves to the means 
granted by law. Redress must often 
wait upon legislative changes, slow and 
irksome as the process might be. Pub- 
lic administrators must recognize their 
obligations of democratic 
responsibility to 


paramount 
leadership and_ their 
the public. Employe organizations must 
subordinate their desire for improving 
conditions for their members to the in- 
terests of the people as a whole. The 
public. through its representatives, 
must do its part in providing the con- 
ditions which preserve the public in- 


terest, 
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Fortunately, most public administrat- 
ors are aware of their responsibilities 
to the public. Likewise. most of the 
leaders of public employe organizations 
recognize their responsibilities to the 
public and have practiced commend- 
able restraint in handling disputes be- 
tween their members and the agencies 
in which they are employed. In general. 
the public has been sympathetic with 
just demands and grievances of the 
workers who carry on the day-to-day 
duties of keeping our public services 
running, and have been anxious to see 
that they get a square deal. 

Ordinarily, these factors would augur 
well for stabilized functioning of gov- 
little disturbance and 
with freedom from work stoppages. It is 


ernment, with 
evident from recent events, however, 
that the trend of employer-employe re- 
lations in government is veering toward 
emulation of the practices followed in 
private industry, whether or not they 
are applicable to government. Whil 
this trend is understandable, it cannot 
be viewed with complacency if the 
public service is to continue to be truly 
the people’s service. in which the in- 
terests of the people as a whole are to 
be paramount. 


No Closed Shop for Public 
Employes 


Space will not permit much discus- 
sion of the merits of collective bargain- 
ing and other major issues of employe 


relationships in the public service. 
Practical as well as legal reasons 


prompt denial of a closed or union 
shop to civil employes. By the very 


nature of our system of government, 


public employes cannot claim _ this 
privilege. The right of any citizen to 
02 
Od 








qualify for public office or employment 
is inviolate. He may not be deprived of 
this privilege because of non-member- 
ship in a particular union or organiza- 
tion—any more than denial may be 
based on his political or religious af- 
filiations. 

Exclusive collective bargaining as 
practiced in private industry is neither 
judicially recognized nor deemed es- 
sential or desirable in the public serv- 
ice. Employment relationships in pri- 
industry the government 
service are not analogous. This does not 


vate and in 
mean that “collective negotiation” be- 
tween public administrators and rep- 
resentatives of accredited employe or- 
ganizations should not be encouraged. 
It should prove helpful in promoting 
better understanding on both sides. A 
wise administrator would, of course, 
give particular heed to the suggestions 
and recommendations of an organiza- 
tion representing the majority of em- 
ployes. Adherence to democratic prin- 
ciples, however, demands that a prop- 
erly recognized minority also be given 
a chance to be heard. Any arrange- 
ments resulting from collective negotia- 
tion must necessarily depend on the 
amount of administrative discretion per- 
mitted the agency by law. 
Importance of Taking Initiative 
Poor labor relations in government 
spring largely from failure of public 
administrators to recognize the import- 
ance of establishing modern procedures 
and practices in dealing with their em- 
ployes. Adequate machinery must be 
provided for public officials meeting 
with employes collectively to assure 
out of disputes before they 
reach the danger point. The initiative 
must from management in 
government unless public officials are 
subjected to the pressures of 
labor organizations, aided and abetted 
by opportunist politicians. Public sent- 
iment will support any reasonable plan 
of government employe participation 
in the formulation of sound public 
employe relationships. These policies 
must be developed for the municipality 
as a whole—not merely for a particular 
class or group of employes. 

Until adequate machinery is devel- 
oped, strikes of public employes will 
increase rather than diminish. The way 
to keep our public employes from work 
stoppages and interrupting service to 
the people is to provide sound person- 
nel practices which would avoid misun- 
derstandings and create an esprit de 
corps, making work stoppages unneces- 
sary and unthinkable. The best prac- 
tical plan to be established is a chal- 
lenge to the good sense and ingenuity 
of public administrators and leaders of 
public employes. 
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Avoid Delays or Condescension, 
Urges Labor Leader 


By ARNOLD 8S. ZANDER 
International President 
American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes 


OW strikes by municipal employes 

can be avoided is an interesting 
question and, fortunately, not a diff- 
cult one to answer. Most public officials 
answer the question by their daily ad- 
ministration; they are not at all wor- 
ried about strikes by their fellow public 
servants. Administratively, they deal 
with their employes in good faith and 
without procrastination or condescen- 
sion. 


Records Show Few Strikes 


Our records show that in 1941, with 
approximately 295 locals, we had only 
two strikes; in 1942, with 523 locals, 
the number of strikes increased to five; 
in 1943, with 647 locals, there were fif- 
1944, with 792 locals, there 
were ten; in 1945, we had 895 locals 
and nine strikes; and in 1946, with 
1025 locals, there were seventeen 
strikes. These strikes occurred in spite 
of constant international union pres- 
sure against such actions. 

We have a record also of serious em- 
ployment situations in which strikes 
were threatened but averted. This latter 
record shows three such situations in 


teen; in 


1942; eleven in 1943; ten in 1944; 
eighteen in 1945 and twenty-two in 
1946. 


The seriousness of these problems 
varied, of course, but we have listed 
only those which required the attention 
of the international union in order to 
avert trouble. In many of these threat- 
ened strike situations the fact that the 
local unions affliated made it 
possible to avoid actual strikes. 


were 


Several organizations have recently 


taken positions against strikes in the 
public service. This attitude constitutes 
a condemnation of a result from causes 
which it neither analyzes nor for which 
it offers solutions. It’s the causes of 
strikes with which we labor. Some pub- 
lic officials, influenced by such preach- 
ments, have followed the policy of pro- 
hibiting strikes by legislation and have 
walked right into trouble. Some of the 
confusion arises from not making a dis- 
tinction between an understanding re- 
duced to formal contract and an under- 
standing arrived at and carried on 
constantly by discussions between the 
employers and chosen representatives 
of the employe groups. Verily, we all 
condemn wars; but mere dicta have 


failed to prevent them. Now the 
United Nations struggles to find and 
eliminate the causes. 

The question we are considering is, 
“how can strikes be avoided?” Inquiry 
into the causes reveals ways of avoid- 
ance. A glance at our files covering 
situations which have led up to strikes 
would reveal facts about as follows: 


“Mayor refused to meet with employes over 
grievances 

“Three employes fired as “labor agitators” 

“Lack of action by governor” 

“Political dismissals” 

“Failure to consider requests for wage in- 
creases by council” 

“City abolished 489 jobs in effort to break 
union” 

“Refusal of city manager to deal with or- 
ganized employes” 

“Refusal of city to negotiate grievances” 


If one studies the history of strikes 
in any industry, it will be found that 
most of them occurred during the years 
when the workers were organizing, and 
because the employers opposed organi- 
zation and refused to deal in good faith 
with their organized employes. 

Organization of public employes is 
carried on freely in most of the state 
and local services. In these jurisdic- 
tions there is slight possibility of 
strikes. With some notable exceptions, 
strikes occur only where officials, be- 
cause of arrogance, fear, or lack of 
understanding—fail to deal with their 
employes intelligently, decently, and 
according to modern concepts. 


Conferences Recommended 


We have avoided a large number of 
strikes by appealing with great patience 
to the understanding of public employ- 
ers. We have convinced many officials 
that it is good administrative practice 
for them to sit down with representa- 
tives of their employes and converse 
with them in good faith about employ- 
ment problems. Once officials engage 
in this perfectly reasonable, simple, and 
American procedure, there is little dan- 
ger of strikes. There are exceptions, of 
course, some of which are caused by 
poor local union leadership. We try to 
recognize these situations and to be 
perfectly frank about them. 


Meet Employes Part Way 
By and large, the way to avoid strikes 


by municipal employes is to meet the 
employes part way. Notice that I said 
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ot half way. If the employ- 


part way, 
ers will meet them just a little way and 
do it in good faith, the amazing patience 


and forbearance of public employes 
will be demonstrated. The proof that 
workers are long suffering is found in 
the conditions which prevail frequently 
in public service. If employes were not 
patient to a fault in some jurisdictions, 
they would become desperate, a condi- 
tion from which any situation might 


arise. 
Democratic Practices Urged 
strikes, 


cloaking 
and 


public officials 
themselves in 
wounded dignity 
employe problems. 
Talk of divided allegiance by politie- 
ally-minded administrators has a hol- 
low sound in jurisdictions where em- 


To avoid 
should avoid 
“sovereignty” 
when considering 


ployes are expected to have sole alle- 
giance to a political party. Let officials 
practice democracy rather than talk 
about “sovereignty” or divided alle- 
giance, and a long step forward will 
have been taken in employer-employe 
relationships. 


Patience and Fortitude Needed 


Many officials are very busy search- 
ing for precedents in administration 
to justify their ,wish not 
to take intelligent and constructive ac- 


and in law 
tion in dealing with their organized 
employes. Solution of public personnel 
problems as they arise constitutes a 
They often require 
thoughtful application, serious consid- 
eration, patience and fortitude. Prob- 
ably because they severely test one’s 
ability to cope with difficult human re- 
lationship problems, too many officials 
seek to avoid them. Many officials reach 
ut graspingly for power in every di- 
rection, except this one. Such officials— 
and they 


laily challenge. 


are the ones generally in- 
situations—are most 
adept at finding excuses and reasons 
for not discussing employe problems 
with their employes. To such officials, 
we say that public employes are nor- 
mally intelligent, and they have normal 
desires and aspirations. Even though 
their ideas about rights and privileges 
may sometimes seem quaint and pos- 
sibly unreasonable to the officials, it 
should not be forgotten that they are 
Americans and should be dealt with 
accordingly. 


volved in strike 


Editorial Note——On the relationship 
of municipalities to labor unions and 
laws affecting strikes by public em- 
Ploves, see discussions by Charles S. 
Rhyne, Executive Director, National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, in 
The American City for February 1946, 
page 139, and July 1946, page 5. 


Peaceful Settlement Advcocated 


By MAYOR EDWARD J. JEFFRIES, Jr. 
Detroit, Mich. 


KNOW of no way that strikes by 
municipal employes can be avoided. 

I think the law is very plain that a 
work stoppage, or rather a refusal to 
work, on the part of employes engaged 
in a governmental operation, is tanta- 
mount to revolution or insurrection. 
However, when the employes walk off 
the job, you have a strike; and the city 
administration has one of two choices 
-either to go along with the strike 
or attempt to break it. Either course 
is usually highly distasteful. On the 
one hand, it is an action of force against 
instituted government; on the other 


hand, the alternative is the use of force, 
always distasteful, to make the strikers 
contorm. 

| imagine the only solution is public 
opinion. 

I see no reason why municipal em- 
ployes should not organize for their 
own improvement. On the other hand, 
I feel that it is a violation of our whole 
philosophy of government for them to 
exercise force through strikes. They 
have so many channels open to them 
for peaceful settlement of their prob- 
lems that are not available to employes 
in private business. 


Labor-Management Committee 


By GEORGE N. 


City Manager, 


ELATIONS with our public em- 

ployes have been of the best, with 
no strikes or threat of strikes having 
confronted us, in spite of the fact that 
almost all employes of this city, 
including the Fire Department, are or- 
ganized under the leadership of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Police Department has its own organi- 
zation, known as the Fraternal Order 
of Police. In addition thereto, the ma- 
jority of employes enjoy civil service 
protection. 

You inquire about the operation of 
the Toledo Industrial Committee, which 
consists of eighteen members. This is 
known as the Labor-Management Citi- 
zens Committee. with six members rep- 
resenting each of the three groups, re- 
sulting in the total membership of 
eighteen. The committee has received 


SCHOONMAKER 
Toledo, Ohio 


nation-wide recognition and to date 
has accomplished an outstanding pub- 
lic service in its capacity of referee. 
In instances the 
the committee are required, panels of 


where services of 
one representative from each group sit 
in while labor and management nego- 
tiate and attempt to settle the dispute. 
Because of the fact that all of the 
eighteen members of the Labor-Man- 
agement Committee represent the most 
outstanding persons that the city could 
select, their influence alone has had tre- 
mendous weight in connection with its 
success. When they are asked for ad- 
vice and direction, it has been given, 
but usually they do not force them- 
selves upon the contestants in the is- 
sues involved and will only cooperate 
when both sides have asked for their 


services. 





N THE event of an unemployment 


emergency, state and _ local 


ume sufficient to help stabilize the con- 
struction industry for even one year, 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, Ad- 
ministrator, teld Congress on January 
9, in submitting the annual report of 
the Federal Works Agency for the fiscal 
year 1946. 

A reserve of at least $5,000,000,000 of 
completed plans for state and local 
public works should be available at all 
times, General Fleming said. Such a 
reserve, he estimates, would be neces- 
sary to assure an annual minimum of 
$3,500,000,000 of state and local con- 
struction, to be supplemented by $1.- 
500,000,000 of federal construction to 
make up a total of $5,000,000,000. 





FWA Administrator Urges Five- 
Billion-Dollar Construction Reserve 


plans 
for public works construction so far 
completed have failed to reach a vol- 


These figures are based on the assump- 
tion of a national income of $150,000,- 
000,000 as necessary for reasonably full 
employment, with new _ construction 
making up 10% of it, or $15,000,000,- 
000, and public construction accounting 
for a third of all construction. 

The items in the present reserve of 
planned state and local public works 
aggregate only $3,200,000,000, accord- 
ing to the report. Noting, moreover, 
that the planning programs now under 
way “were undertaken only to meet a 
single post-war emergency,” General 
Fleming points out that “Congress has 
made no provision for continuing as- 
sistance to state and local plan prepa- 
ration after June 30, 1947.” The re- 
port notes, too, that the present pro- 
grams provide no control for “timing” 
construction of the planned projects. 
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This study model, based on the tentative development plan for the project of 
the Bannockburn Cooperators, illustrates the rugged terrain and the space 
advantages to be gained by the use of multi-family dwellings in the project. 


LANS have been advanced for a 

“balanced community” to house 

approximately 600 families on a 
site of 124 acres in Montgomery Coun- 
ty. Maryland, just over the District of 
Columbia line. This proposed develop- 
brought enthusiastic praise 
from architects, planners, and prospec- 
residents. At the same the 
technica! staff of the Maryland-Nation- 
al Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion has given its blessing to the idea 


ment has 


tive time, 


in a detailed report. The whole project 


has been followed with close attention 


by the city and county press in news, 
editorial, and real estate section’. En- 
couragement lias come from institu- 


tional investors. However, residents in 
the neighborhood ot the proposed de- 
velopment have expressed vociferous 


opposition. 
How Project Began 


The background is The Ban- 
nockburn Golf Club, beautiful 
and rugged terrain, put up to auction 
in April. $193.000 


by a cooperative corporation composed 


this: 
with a 


was purchased for 


largely of professional workers in fed- 
eral agencies. Associated architects 
Rhees Burket, Joseph Neufeld, and Ver- 
non DeMars were retained to study the 
the 
for 


he st possible 
500 to 


recommend 
the 
families with a variety of 


ind 
us€ of 
600 


site 


property from 


housing 


needs. Four months’ work on the site 


and with a scale model resulted in a 


plan characterized as “inspired” by 
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Hugh R. Pomeroy, Director of Planning 
for Westchester New York. 
Since the plan called for a mixture of 
single houses, multiple dwellings, and 
a shopping center in an area zoned for 
detached dwellings, an application for 
rezoning presented to the Com- 
missioners of Montgomery County. In 
favor, 


County, 


was 


spite of expert testimony in its 
the application was flatly rejected. 


Proposed Plan 


(Plan B) pro- 
poses the mixing of different kinds of 
dwellings in -350 
detached semi-de- 
tached houses and in “garden” duplex- 


The plan presented 
one neighborhood 
homes, 75 units in 
es. and 3 elevator apartment buildings 
to accommodate a total of 150 families. 
Because of the concentration of fami- 

the apartments, sufficient land 
would be set free to provide about 30 


lies in 


acres of interior park with recreational 
facilities, including a swimming pool, 
tennis courts, ball fields, etc., in addi- 
a school. A 
shopping center, planned to cover about 


99 
4.0 


tion to 5 acres reserved for 
acres, screened from adjacent resi- 
dential property by hillsides and trees, 
is provided in the interior of the proj- 
ect. 


Since present zoning for the area is 


detached lots 
of not less than 5.000 square feet, an 


restricted to houses on 
application was made to rezone 40 acres 
of the multi-family 
struction, with the stipulation that the 


interier for con- 


owner would enter into a legal agree- 


February 


Plans for 4 


ment with the county commissioners to 
hold the over-all density n the 124 
acres to 5 families per gross acre, Unde 
present zoning, up to 6 families per 


gross acre would be possible, 
Border Strip 


\ border strip varying in depth from 
150 to 250 feet. to be occupied by Single 
family homes, is proposed around the 
entire project. Lot sizes in this border 
strip correspond to lots of residential 
immediately adjacent, and 
houses will match in character those 


properties 


already existing. Thus, the new proj. 
ect will flow naturally into the already 
established The _ interior 
portion will have detached homes, as 
well as the garden duplexes and the 
three apartment buildings. 

Each apartment is set in 


community. 


a park of 
several acres, 

The alternative to the proposed plan, 
shown Plan A, follows a con- 
ventional subdivision scheme. Because 
of the rugged terrain in the interior of 
the tract. development of a community 
composed entirely of detached houses 
would require intensive use of the level 
border land in small lots in sharp dis-} 
tinction to adjacent residential proper- 


here as 


ties. 
Planning Commission Report 


The report on the applications for re- 
zoning made by the technical staff of 
the Maryland National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission includes the 
following comments: 

These petitions are not the ordinary, run 
of-the-mill Zoning Amendment Petitions 
generally presented to the District Council 
for its consideration. Rather, they embody 
together a challenging and thought-provok- 
ing proposal to create a complete commt- 
nity, having certain characteristics and fea- 
tures which its proponents believe to be 
eminently sound from a planning, social, 
and economic standpoint... . 

The applicant asks for 75 acres of apatt- 
ment house zoning; he needs only a frac- 
tion of that area to accomplish his purpose, 
as set forth in the plan—but, since, under 
the present ordinance, there is no way 
accomplish a mixture of dwelling types, & 
cept by permitting one-and two-family 
dwellings to be built in apartment house 
the applicant has simply drawn 3 
line ALL the area! 
which he has apartment dwellings and has§ 


zones. 
on his map around 
requested zoning for it. 
One might well ask: “Why can't the 
plan be developed in such a way that al] 
the apartments are concentrated in one o 
perhaps two places, instead of being scat 
throughout the interior?” That cat 
be done. but it would not be the most sat 
isfactory scheme from a design or living§ 
standpoint. The architects are taking fw 
advantage of topography and of existing § 
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A| Cooperative 


1€TS ty 
le 14) wooded areas, preserving as much natural 
Under peauty as possible, in an effort to create a 
°S per ymmunit ich will have the impression 
f good liv and beauty to those who 
ew the area from beyond its boundaries, 
ys well as preserve the maximum in 
menity for those who are to live within 
the area. 
iia “What advantages are gained by the 
; esident of such an area and of what bene- 
Single ft to the region as a whole is the type of 
id the development proposed here?”, can be an- 
yorder swered in part by an examination of the 
ential applicant’s plan. It becomes apparent al- 
most at once that a resident here, whether 
and iving in a one -family house or in an apart- 
those’ ment house. would have greater benefits 
proj- and more wholesome living conditions than 
ready are generally found in other communities. 
terieg First of all, the whole community is a 
cohesive entity, planned at one time, with 
"8, &» 4]] facilities and components in harmoni- 
d the ous balance. There are no heavy traffic 
streets through the community. 
rk of The shopping center, planned in the be- 
ginning, is placed where it will intrude 
least upon adjacent residential develop- 
plan, ment. The school site is set aside now for 
con- future use. It is within the neighborhood; 
cause children will not have to cross highways to 
- get to it. The internal park and recreation 
oF of system planned here has its counterpart 
unity’ only in a few residential areas adjoining 


regional or other parks, which have been 


“Balanced Community — 


A zoning change is asked to permit con- 


struction § of 


and a shopping 


enable more 


Regarding regional benefits, it can be 
pointed out that the planned community is 
a stabilizing influence. This dispersal of 
apartment dwellings, for use 
them, in small groups through large-scale 
developments and by controlling the over- 
all density, keeping it at or near those es- 
tablished in one-family areas, will prevent 
in a large measure the ill-founded land 
values which result from speculative large 
area apartment house zoning. 


those who 


The planned community also promotes 
the orderly development of the. region and 
makes it possible to plan and program 
community facilities without having these 
plans upset by unexpected and unjustified 
increases in potential density because of 
too much of a concentration of apartment 
house zoning. 

The opposition of neighboring prop- 


intelligent 


dwellings 


which would 


use of terrain 


son for rejection of the application by 
the Montgomery County commissioners. 
The cooperative corporation owning the 
land plans to proceed with the devel- 
opment, with or without rezoning; and 
for a 


alternative plans project com- 


posed entirely of detached houses, re- 


taining desirable features of recrea- 
tional facilities, are also being pre- 
pared. 


Another effort will be made to gain 
approval of the “planned” community 
and to obtain the necessary rezoning in 
the spring. By that time a careful scru- 
tiny of the two plans and their poten- 
tial effect on surrounding values may 
have considerably lessened the opposi- 
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The Wauwatosa leaf blower, designed by R. G. 
pile of 


Everist, is shown tackling a 


leaves. 


Engine of the blower. 
of the fan fits against an opening in the truck, 





The discharge section 


How Two Wisconsin Cities Built and 


Wauwatosa and Shorewood, suburbs of Milwaukee, 


have had vacuum leaf loaders built in their city 


shops to 


WO more communities join the 
parade of those who are solving 
their leaf collection problems 
mechanically. Wauwatosa and Shore- 
Milwaukee suburbs, are 
vacuum leaf loaders of similar design. 
On a calm day crews can collect a pile 
of leaves in about one-fifth of the hand- 
loading Work can proceed on 


wood, using 


time. 
when hand-loading 
proves virtually impossible. 

The Wauwatosa built at 
the express request and under the direc- 
tion of Mayor William B. Knuese. It 
was designed by R. G. Everist, super- 
intendent of 


windy days also, 


loader was 


equipment for the city, 
and was built in the Wauwatosa shop 


by the city mechanics in the summer of 


1946. The body of this loader, which 
uses about a gallon of gas an hour, 
measures 12 feet by 6 feet by 5 feet, 


a height determined by the lowness of 
the ceiling in their garage. 

and 4- 
cylinder, 20-hp Wisconsin motor was 
mounted on the frame between the cab 


The specially designed fan 


and the dump body. The fan runs be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,000 rpm while the 
maximum speed of the engine is 2,200 
rpm. <A V-belt 
shock caused by the sucking in of rocks 
or large pieces of wood. The 10-inch- 
diameter telescoping suction 
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drive takes up any 


pipe is 


solve 


their leaf 


strapped to the side of the truck when 
going to the dump and is easily at- 
tached to the fan with a -quick-acting 
cam type of clamp. The fan discharge 
slopes up and butts against the truck 
body and does not require disconnect- 
ing to permit the body to be raised 
dumping. At first the suction 
nozzle rested on the ground, but this 


when 


brought in too many stones. By raising 
it about 2 inches and equipping it with 
a guard, most of the stones were elimi- 
nated. 

Above the dump 
wooden stake body about 


body, a closed 
5 feet high 
has been built and lined with burlap. 
This part is removable so the truck can 
be used for regular work at other times. 
The back gate is hinged at the top so 
no clearance trouble is experienced 
when unloading. 

As only one truck is at present avail- 
able in Wauwatosa, it is felt that the 


most effective use is to pick up piles 
which have been scraped together. 


When there are not many leaves, the 
truck moves along and sucks them from 
the gutter. Mayor Knuese has ordered 
the machine to be operated until 9 p.m. 
each day, not only to keep the streets 
clear of leaves but also to let the resi- 
dents see how it works, 

The loads in Wauwatosa vary from 


collecting problems : 


2,500 to 4,500 pounds, the average be- 
ing about a ton and a half. The mois 
ture is a big factor in the 
weight. The men can load a few more 
if it means finishing a certain section. 
While the fan does a relatively dense 
packing job, no trouble has been ex. 
perienced in unloading. The Wauwa 
osa loader uses about a gallon of gas 


content 


an hour. 

Before being put into regular service, 
it was tried Eight: 
pound building bricks passed through 
the fan and did not stop its operation 
Mr. Everist says the fan will break dry 
tree branches of up to about an inch 
in diameter. However. these branche: 
aren’t too big a factor, since long pieces 
cannot negotiate the bends. If the in 
let piping clogs, the piping can easily 


experimentally. 


be removed. 
During the 
from the 


experimental _ period. 
street 
loaded, but the abrasiveness caused ex 
cessive wear. So far this year, 200 ton: | 
of material, mostly leaves, have been 
collected. 


cinders sweeper were 


Shorewood Uses Two Loaders 


Shorewood has two loaders, one built 
in 1944 and the other last summer. The 
first machine was designed by Ray D. | 
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This Shorewood leaf loader, 


built 
mounts its fan and engine behind the truck. 


in 1944, 


This second 
behind the 





loader mounts its fan and engine 
cab as does Wauwatosa’s loader. 


Are Operating Vacuum Leaf Loaders 


Sullivan, commissioner of public works, 
and built in the Shorewood shop under 
the supervision of George Vorel, chief 
mechanic. 

The rotor of a 9-inch Bayley blower 
was mounted on the shaft of a 1-cylin- 
der, 6-hp Briggs and Stratton motor. 


This equipment, mounted on a_ two- 
wheeled trailer with solid tires, can be 
attached to any type of truck. Shore- 


wood uses a dump truck with a closed 
burlap-lined body similar to the one 
described for the Wauwatosa loader 
and has a 17-cubic yard capacity. A 
large inner tube connects the fan dis- 
charge to the top of the rear end of the 
wooden body. This first loader 
about a half gallon of gas an hour. 
The second leaf loader is consider- 
able larger than the first and was built 
in the Shorewood shops under the 
supervision of Mr. Vorel. It is mounted 
between the cab and body on a Dodge 


uses 


cab-over-engine truck normally used by 
the forestry department. A 4-cylinder, 
20-hp Wisconsin motor drives a 12-inch 
American Blower directly. The mount- 
ing is high enough to discharge hori- 
zontally into the top of the special 
wooden body. The horizontal discharge 
prevents material from falling back into 
the fan in case of stoppage. A telescop- 
ing 12-inch-square opening is hooked to 
the wooden frame. This must be un- 
hooked when dumping. The 10-inch 
diameter suction pipe is attached to the 
fan with a rubber elbow. 

Both Shorewood trucks have the same 
size bodies—12 feet by 6 feet 9 inches 
by 5 feet 8 inches—and are lined with 
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l-inch chicken wire to prevent the bur- 
lap from bulging when the fan is run- 
ning. The top of the 1946 loader had 
to be reinforced because the new fan 
had more pressure than the old one; 
the old one is satisfactory, but cannot 
load as fast. 

Mr. Sullivan says no clogging 
troubles have been experienced. He 
demonstrated by stuffing a large wad 
of tomato vines into it. 

The suction pipe of the Shorewood 
machine is not taken off when going 
to the dump. 


The wire-supported rubber elbows 
have been wearing out rather fast and 
a newly designed rubber elbow is now 
being built by one of the large rubber 
manufacturers. 

In Shorewood, when the leaves are 
wet and packed, Mr. Sullivan uses a 
special tractor to brush them into a 
pile. Five standard street brushes are 
bolted to a snow plow harness on the 
front of a tractor. Two of them are at 
an angle to keep the debris in front of 
the tractor, and a 14-mesh wire guard 
prevents them from spilling over. 


Philadelphia Dredges Its Settling Basins 


AST YEAR, for the first time in 
more than half a century, Phila- 
delphia’s big 
consisting of two settling basins, was 
cleaned. The work involved removal of 
157,000 cubic yards of coal silt and 
sediment and required 100 days on a 
24-hour basis. It did not involve any 
interruption of water service. 

The cleaning operation called for a 
15-inch, 600-hp, electrically operated 
suction dredge, which pumped the sed- 
iment through a 16-inch pipeline car- 
ried on pontoons from the dredge to 
the reservoir embankment and thence 
to nearby land where it was used for 
fill. In 1927 engineers tried dewater- 
ing the reservoir and flushing the sedi- 
ment through pipes, with little success. 

The reservoir is divided into two 
basins, each 900 feet long, 350 feet 


Roxborough reservoir, 
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wide, and 26 feet deep. Its nominal 
capacity is 147 million gallons at a 25- 
foot water depth. After being used 
continuously for 55 years, however, one 
basin had lost 40 percent of its effec- 
tiveness and the 
Soundings by water department engi- 
neers showed a sediment depth of nine 


other, 25 percent. 


feet in one and four feet in the other. 
Turbidity in the Schuylkill river that 
furnishes Philadelphia’s 
water supply averages 100 parts per 
million. The Roxborough reservoir re- 
moves 90 percent of this. 

The work was conducted under the 
direction of Elbert J. Taylor, chief en- 
gineer of the water bureau; Joseph E. 
Gill, principal assistant engineer, and 
Edgar Tohlen, construction engineer, 
inspector of the progress of the work. 
The cost of the work ran to $170,000. 
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at present 








The Houston Sewerage Program 





The new Simms Bayou sewage treatment plant, now under construction. 


VETA CULP HOBBY, wartime 

commander of the WAC, once 

said that she believed she would 
like Houston if they ever get through 
building it. J. M. Nagle, Houston’s 
acting city manager, has no desire to 
discourage the WAC commander, but 
he nevertheless hopes that Houstonites 
never do stop building. Sound. aggres- 
sive construction, he feels. represents a 
desire for progress. and his program of 
sewer and sewage treatment improve- 
ments aims at providing service to just 
such a type of city. 

In few cities is complete sewage 
treatment more seriously needed. Hous- 
ton ultimately empties its treated sew- 
age into its vitally important commer- 
cial link to the rest of the world, the 
Houston Ship Canal. 

The upper reaches of this stream at 
periods of low flow contains as much 
is 50 to 60% of sewage treatment plant 
effluent. public 
health 


treated sewage is scarcely 


discounting the 
partially 
an inviting 


Even 
hazard, untreated or 
waterway for ocean-going steamers. nor 
is a sludge-filled waterway good sailing. 

The new sewage treatment plant and 
sewerage system construction now under 
way for Houston consolidates the six 
existing plants, only one of which is 
actually adequate. into two plants big 
enough to handle the load. To do this, 
they will utilize the one adequate plant 
and build a new one. Treatment in the 
new plant is planned at a 20-mgd ca- 
pacity for the present and will aim at 
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a capacity of 40 mgd for the future. 
\ little study of flow 
show how badly overloaded these sew- 


figures will 


age treatment facilities are. One of the 
six plants, with only 0.4-mgd normal 
capacity, is handling 1.4 mgd and giv- 
ing it primary treatment only. Another, 
an activated sludge plant with 444-mgd 
capacity, is being forced to treat 914 
commendably effecting 
65° removals. Still another, a trick- 
ling filter plant, has a capacity of 0.5 
mgd but handles 1.25-mgd flow. 


mgd and is 


Engineers’ Estimates 


In designing the new Simms Bayou 
plant, Houston’s engineers, under the 
direction of W. E. White, chief design 
engineer. based their work on careful 
analytical data. The present sewered 
area they determined as 19.000 acres. 
with an additional tributary area of 23.- 
000. The connected population runs to 
162.000. 
based their design on an estimated 1960 
population of 225.700. The present per 


a figure of However, they 


capita flow of sewage is 75 gallons, but 
for a conservative estimate they ran 
this up to 87% gallons. 

The engineers are preparing for a 
strong sewage. Their estimates antici- 
pate a BOD of 225 ppm and a suspend- 
ed solids content of 250 ppm. They 
expect 37 ppm of nitrogen as free am- 
monia, a trace of hydrogen sulphide 
and a pH of 7.2. In their treatment 
they expect to remove 92 to 95% of 
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the BOD and suspended solids, bring. 
ing the former to 11-18 ppm and the 
latter to 12-20 ppm. They will allow the 
sewage to leave the plant carrying 
roughly 8 ppm of nitrogen as ammonia, 
having the pH unchanged, and living 
a dissolved oxygen content of 6 ppm. 
In making an estimate of the hy- 
draulic capacities of the plant. their 
figures show an immediate flow aver- 
aging 12.5 mga with a daily minimum 
of 6 and a daily maximum of 18. They 
are expecting an average flow of 20 
mgd and a maximum of 30 for the year 
19460. Future flows. which the plant 
can be expanded to meet, will run 40 
mgd for an average and 60 mgd for a 


maximum. 


To furnish treatment, the plant will 


use as its first step a set of mechanically 
cleaned bar screens with 1l-inch open- 
ings. with a Rex Triturator reducing 
the coarse material. The Triturator has 
a capacity of 2,000 pounds per hour 
and, operated intermittently, returns 
the grindings to the raw sewage for 
removal by primary settling. 

From here the sewage will pass 
through a Parshall flume with float- 
operated indicating and _ recording 
gages. All flow will pass this point ex- 
cept in an emergency, when a remotely 
located by-pass is called into service. 

The next step is grit removal. Pro- 
vision is made for two 28-foot Dorr 
Detritors with a 2-foot water depth. 
For the immediate construction, one 
22-foot Detritor is being brought in 
from one of the abandoned plants and 
enlarged to 28 feet. The design makes 
provision for installing duplicate equip- 
ment as conditions may require. 

Primary settling is incorporated in 
two tanks 90 feet in diameter, with 9- 
foot side water depth, and equipped 
with Dorr sludge removal and skim- 
ming equipment. They will provide a 
detention time of 1.03 hours at an ave- 
rage flow of 20 mgd. with an overflow 
rate of 1,570 gallons per square foot 
per day. Here again, the design will 
permit increasing the present capacity 
by 2.8 times without difficulty. 

“For aeration, the plant is getting six 
tanks, each forcing the sewage to pass 
down the length and back. The tanks 
are 263 feet long. have a 22-foot in- 
side width, and a 14-foot liquid depth. 
In aerating 20 mgd of sewage and re- 
turning 30% of the raw sewage vol- 
ume. the tanks will retain the sewage 
for 6.3 hours. If they aerate without 
re-aerating the return sludge, the de- 
tention will be increased to 6.95 hours. 
The ratio of tank area to diffuser plate 
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A 36-million-dollar program of storm sew- 


ers. 
ment plants is enabli 


sanitary sewers, and sewage treat- 


ng this fast-growing 


southwestern metropolis to provide ade- 


quate service to its 


area is roughly 10.8. All tanks are of 
the spiral flow type and will provide for 
re-aerating the return sludge for vary- 
ing lengths of time up to 2.8 hours. At 
any time. aeration or re-aeration 
be adjusted in any tank, and re-aera- 
tion can be provided, or omitted. 

Air for the aeration process will be 
supplied by two positive displacement 


can 


Roots-Connersville blowers. Air to each 
tank may be varied as desired, the air 
supply to each being indicated by met- 
ers. The blowers operate in parallel on 
a common header, each protected by 
return flow valves and each equipped 
with intake and discharge silencers. 
The return sludge is metered and 
regulated independently for each tank 
by gate valves on the discharge side 
of venturi meters. The sludge will be 
returned by two Fairbanks-Morse 2,800- 
gpm centrifugal pumps. One pump 
works at a variable speed and one at 





ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 





DRIVEWAY ©.” 





bustling population. 


a constant speed. Foxboro return sludge 
meters indicate and record for each of 
the six separate tanks. 

Final sedimentation takes place in 
four 90-foot diameter tanks equipped 
with Dorr sludge removal equipment. 
Two of these are new and two are modi- 
fied from existing 75-foot diameter tank 
equipment. The tanks, with 11-foot, 444- 
inch side water depth, are designed to 
provide 2.6-hour detention at 20 mgd 
and an overflow rate of 788 gallons per 
square foot per day. Initially only three 
tanks are to be used, the fourth to be 
held in readiness as the load may re- 
quire. Sludge removal is independent 
for each tank and is regulated by the 
operation of telescopic valves. 

From the final settling tank, the plant 
effluent goes through 36-inch and 48- 
inch-diameter concrete sewers to a wier 
chamber containing a contracted, sharp- 
crested, fully ventilated wier. equipped 





with a recording meter. As conditions 
may require, a Wallace & Tiernan 
chlorine feeder will provide final chlor- 
ination as the effluent 
into Simms Bayou through a 60-inch 
pipe, and on to the ship canal less than 


treated passes 


a mile downstream. 

At present, sludge disposal is pro- 
the largest Houston plant, 
(average flow 19 mgd), by production 
of 7 tons of fertilizer daily, and lagoon- 
ing the excess. The fertilizer is sold 
in bulk, at about $16.00 per ton. 

Activated sludge disposal by lagoon- 


vided in 


ing the raw sludge has been the prin- 
cipal method of disposal in Houston for 
many years. But the rapid growth of 
the city and building up of the entire 
metropolitan area is forcing this method 
into the realm of “the good old days”, 
without regard to its economy or con- 
venience. Final plans for a permanent 
sludge disposal plant have not been 
completed for either of the two major 
treatment plants which will result from 
this program; but concentration of all 
sludge at one of the plants and dis- 
posal by mechanical filtration, followed 
by incineration or fertilizer production, 
is indicated. 
The work is 


J. G. Turney. director of public works. 


under the direction of 
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Screening 2 mechanically cleaned screens Na an a, 

Grit Removal 28-in square Detritor { \ev'ourra SS P S 

Primary Settling 2 tanks each as follows: “ FINAL 
Vol. - 0.464 mg — — — WER 
Area — 6362 sq. ft. 
Wier = 264 ft. 

Aeration Tanks 6 tanks each as follows: 
Porous plates = 935 
Capacity = 1.165 mg 

Distribution Tank Capacity 0.606 mg 

‘ “ 23 & 3° Capacity 0.037 mg; all contain 
diffusers 

Final Settling 1 tanks as follows: 
Vol. = 0.565 mg BAYOu 
Area = 0.6362 sq. ft. pam? 
Wier = 264 ft. o 

Administration Building Contains 2 air compressers 
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Une City’s Water Supply 


By GEORGE R. LOWE, JR. 
General Manager 
Columbus Water Works 


Columbus, Ga. 


CITY grows as fast as its water 
+ department—no faster. The 
growth of the water works is almost 
invariably the best indicator of the 


In 1897, Columbus, 
with a 10,000 population, used an aver- 


growth of the city. 


age of one million gallons of water per 
day. In 1917, this use had grown to 
some 25,000 people; in 


2.3 mgd for 


1927, 4 mgd used by 45,000 people; in 
1940, 7 mgd for 75,000, and during the 
past summer, when we have had to serve 
some 130.000, we have had peaks of 13 
med. Thus for the last half 
we have been operating under that well- 
known control figure of 90-100 gallons 
per capita per day. 


century 


This steady growth 


had required thoughtful long - range 
planning to provide these services 


incidentally, that has resulted 
in the completion this year of a 10-mgd 
filter plant addition and the award of 
contracts for 9 med capacity, 
giving us an ultimate plant capacity 
of 23 mgd with a 25% overload. 
Public water supply in Columbus 
began in 1839 and operated from cis- 
terns in the street into which rain water 


planning, 


more 


was diverted and then pumped to the 


desired level. This primitive rype of 
service was used for three years, when 
the growth of the city and the need for 
more adequate fire protection dictated 


that other means be provided. 
Improvements Still Inadequate 


As we look at them today, the “im- 
provements” were equally primitive and 
insanitary. They consisted of a dual 
system that supzlied fire protection to 
twenty-five hydrants at the business 
intersections and a few residential inter- 
sections and supplied drinking water 
through taps, also located at various 
street intersections. The modern water 
works man shudder at such a 
cross connection, yet the people at that 
time felt that they had made real ad- 
vances in supply and protection. 

For fire protection the system would 
draw on the river supply, pumping 
during the fire and cutting off the 
pumps when the fire was extinguished. 
For general household use and drink- 
ing, the system tapped a spring and 
delivered the water through a series 
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of pine-log pipes of 3- and 4-inch in- 
side diameter. For distribution, a set 
of wood pipes of smaller size tapped 
this trunk main, if it may be so called, 
and riser pipes with faucets were in- 
stalled at various intersections, allowing 
the people to come with pitchers and 
buckets, paying the seller 5c per full 
vessel or the then existing rate of $25 
per thousand gallons—undelivered. 
Today, in contrast, our present water 
price is 15c per thousand gallons, or 


314c¢ per ton—delivered and guaran- 


teed pure. 
Private Company Supplies Water 


the city entered into a con- 
that 


In 1882, 


tract with a_ private 
agreed to supply water from a set of 
impounding reservoirs. The 
owned about 50 miles of pipe and ap- 
proximately 250 fire hydrants in its 
dist ibution system. This company’s 
contract was to supply the city with 


company 


company 


pure and wholesome water for a period 
of thirty years, but the company soon 
broke its contract by failing to supply 
the quality of water 

I have talked with several represen- 
tative citizens living in Columbus at 
that time, and they testified that the 
odor from the water was so bad at times 


promised. 


that had to leave the bathroom 
while the tub was filling and then thor. 
oughly ventilate before a bath was pos. 
sible. 

The birth of the present water com. 
mission came about through a Dill ap. 
proved by the legislature in 1902. For 
two years, the new commission investi- 
gated methods to improve the water 
supply and to select an adequate 
source. Thorough engineering study in- 
dicated the Chattahoochee River as the 
logical source, and in 1913 the city held 
an election that resulted in issuance of 
bonds to build its new water system, 

During 1914, the city purchased the 
holdings of the private company for 
$335,500 and contracts 
amounting to $450,000 for a new sup- 
ply. This consisted of a pumping sta- 
tion on the bank of the river, a 20-mg 
raw water reservoir, a filter plant with 
6 filters with rated capacity of 6 mgd, 


one 


awarded 


and a 2%-g  clear-water reservoir 
from which the city was supplied by 


gravity 24-inch cast iron 
main. The distribution system consist- 
ed of 60 miles of cast iron mains, rang- 


inches, with 550 


through a 


ing from 4 to 24 
public fire hydrants. 

This served until the drought of 1925 
pointed to the need for more filter ca- 
pacity and the commission added two 





Three of the operating tables are shown on this side of the filter 
room. In the other half of the room, out of view, is a similar set. 
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History shows how growth and expansion 


of the water supply at Columbus, Ga., 





each able to treat one 


same year, construction be- 


more filt 
mgd. The 
gan on a 
ply line, 

filters wel 
filter capa 


cond 24-inch cast iron sup- 
id in 1928 two more 1l-mgd 
added, bringing the total 
ty to 10 mgd. 


By 1941 the city’s growth indicated 
the need {or more treated water storage, 
and the commission built a 3-mg 


clear water reservoir at a cost of $100,- 
000, increasing the plant’s clear water 
4 mg. This addition is of 
built en- 


storage lo 
reinfurced concrete and is 
tirely underground and covered with 
18 inches of soil. 

Ata cost of $200,000, we made some 
useful additions to the plant in 1943. A 
second 24-inch cast iron raw-water line 
was laid from the pumping station to 
the reservoir at the filter plant, which 
made it possible to pump 15 mgd in- 
stead of ten. We also constructed a 
three-story chemical head house with 
modern chemical feeders and two me- 
improvements 


chanical These 


made a better class of water possible 


mixers, 


before filtration, thereby relieving the 
ld filters of a very heavy purification 
load. 

The equipment in the chemical head 
house included two Wallace & Tiernan 
hlorinators of the manual control 


vacuum type, with a combined capacity 


The small pipe on the top is a 6-inch supply 


line operating the hydraulic apparatus. 


affects the city’s growth and prosperity 


of 400 pounds of chlorine per 24 hours. 
These chlurinators are for pre-chlorina- 
tion only, By using carelul laboratory 
control, we can make _ the 
spond to breakpoint chlorination and 


walter re- 


retain a residual of 0.1 ppm throughout 
the system. 


Other Equipment 


We also have five dry feed machines 
for feeding alum, lime, clay, and acti- 
vated carbon. The two alum feeders are 
Omega gravemetric type, having a feed 
range of 3 to 300 pounds per hour, with 
extension hoppers to the storage floor 
above. The scales for each machine 
are arranged to weigh accurately the 
chemicals on a conveyor belt with a 
variable speed drive and control mech- 
anisms with suitable sensitivity to con- 
trol the weight on the belt and the 
amount of the feed with an accuracy of 
1%. Each machine is provided with a 
mechanical totalizer, a rate-of-feed in- 
dicator, and an adjusting device and 
alarm 
variation 
other 


system which operates at 2% 
rate. The 
Omega 


metric type, with ranges of 25 to 2,000 


from the set-feed 


three feeders are volu- 


pounds per 24 hours. These machines 


are connected with a hopper to the 


storage floor above. We can store two 


The at the bottom 
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carloads of alum, one carload of lime, 
a half carload of carbun, and a half 
carload of clay at one time. 

By this time, some of our materials 
were obsolete. Of the ten filters, six 
were over twenty-eight years old, and, 


since a filter should not serve over twen- 


ty-five years, the water beard award- 
ed a contract for an additional 10-mgd 
filter capacity controlled by lowa hy- 


draulic valves from Baclirach operating 
labs. This construction was completed 
this last 
provement ran to 


season. The cost of the im- 
$200,000, and the 
project brought the filter capacity to 
20 mgd. On August 28 
awarded another contract for an addi- 
9-med filter 
when completed and running, 


us a total capacity of 23 mgd with a 


of last year, we 


tional capacity, which, 


wil] give 


25% overload. 

Today, the distribution system con- 
more than 125 miles of cast 
from 4 to 24 inches in size, 


sists of 
iron mains, 
with over 700 fire hydrants. There are 
13.000 more 
than 100,000 customers, and every serv- 


over services supplying 
ice, including those to the various city- 
owned properties from which no rev- 
enue is collected, is metered. In com- 
parison, 25 years ago the distribution 
system was only 40° metered, and 15 


years ago. only 66° metered. 





20-inch pipe below this is the influent header; 
is a 16-inch effluent header. 
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British Opinion on the Government's 


Town and Country Planning Bill 


(See pages 5 and 67 of this issue) 


Comments of 


F. J. Osborn 


Welwyn Garden City 
duthor of “Green-Belt Cities” 


MEASURE to deal with the great 
A outstanding issue of compensation un- 
der planning has long been-expected. Now 
that the Planning Bill 
1947 comes, it proves to be far more than a 
bill. It sweeps 


away the present system of planning con- 


fown and Country 
compensation-betterment 


trol and substitutes a new one. 
new technique clearly 


brilliant 


The proposed 
springs from acceptance of the 
analysis of the financial and legal implica- 
tions of public planning in the Uthwatt 
Report of 1942. But the thinking has been 
carried a further stage forward. 

Under the new bill, express consent by 
the planning authority is required for any 
new development or change of use. The 
becomes a matter of 
rather than of mere interpretation 
binding scheme. But the authority is to 
be guided in its judgments by a broad de- 
velopment plan, to be prepared within 
three years, and dealing with such matters 
as the limits of towns, the stretches of 
rural land to be retained for farming, the 
number of people to be accommodated in 
the area, and the amount of land 
for their various purposes. 


decision judgment 


of a 


needed 


Preparing the Development Plan 


The making of this plan is entrusted to 
the County and County Borough Councils 
only. Where they 


quired to set up joint boards. 


may be re- 
Each plan 


necessary, 


will define the areas within which early 
development is desirable and may desig- 
nate for compulsory acquisition any land 
likely to be wanted for public purposes. 
The plan is subject to the approval of 


the Minister, after a public inquiry. It 


must be revised every five years. 

Within this broad plan, detailed lay-out 
worked out only when develop- 
Detailing may be dele- 
gated to the smaller authorities of the 
area, who must be constantly 
sulted throughout the process. Theirs, too, 
will be the job of approving proposals fo1 
development; and it is they who will carry 
out any constructional work necessary to 
supplement private activity. For if a land- 
owner is not willing or able to undertake 


will be 
ment is imminent. 


also con- 


development when and where the plan calls 
for it, land can be compulsorily acquired 
from him and developed by the authority 
or leased to private enterprise for that pur- 
Thus the bill adds a positive side 
to a new and more plastic system of pub- 


pose, 


lic control of land use. 
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Development Rights 


[Though the land will remain mainly in 
private ownership and an owner has scope 
to develop within the plan and the power 
of initiative, his right to change the use 
of his land at will disappears. For this he 
is to be compensated. Neither under com- 
mon law nor statute has he a legal claim to 
compensation for a right he has never ex- 
ercised. But public sentiment recognizes 
that a new restriction imposes hardship. 
This has deterred planning authorities in 
the past from such desired restrictions as 
the reservation of agricultural green belts 
around towns. 

The bill therefore 
gratia compensation to the owners whose 
land is depreciated in market value by the 
cancellation of the development rights. A 
sum of £300,000,000 is set aside as a 
“global” fund, for distribution to owners 
whose land prior to the bill had develop- 
ment value, in ratio to the respective mar- 
\s to whether the amount is 


proposes to pay ex 


ket values. 
adequate, there will be violently conflicting 
views. 

\s some offset to the cost of compensa- 
tion, the bill provides that on any consent 
to development the owner will pay to the 
Central Land Board (to be set up under 
the new system) the value of the develop- 
ment right, in part or whole. But on ex- 
isting properties the owner retains any in- 
crease of value, so long as he does not 
change the use or add more than 10% to 
the bulk of his buildings. 

The Central Land Board will also reim- 


burse local authorities for compensation 
paid by them for restrictions of use or 
density within their areas. And the bill 
increases the siate grants for redevelop- 


ment of war-damaged, blighted, and obso- 


lete areas. It also gives local authorities 
taking land for this purpose powers either 
to build lease land to 


private enterprise for building. 


themselves or to 


Too Colleetivist? or Too 
Individualist? 


The bill is necessarily controversial. So 
radical a change in the rights and finance 
of land ownership must be hotly debated. 
\ vulnerable point is that the formulae 
for the payment of the global compensation 
and the collection of development charges 
are left for “legislation by order.” Parlia- 
ment may require more definition on these 
matters. 

Altogether the bill is a notable example 
of British legislative resource. It is not 
nationalization: it leaves land ownership 
and management mostly in private hands. 
But it lifts from private owners the deci- 
sion on use and character of development, 
and any substantial interest in speculative 
values. It opens the door to piecemeal pub- 


lic acquisition where there is any good 
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public reason. Right and Left will shoot 
at it as too collectivist or too individualist, 
Whether or not it can be called a “middle. 
of-the-road” bill, probably it is well 
enough in the fairway to pass the obstacles 


on each side. 

This is essentially a planners’ bill, and 
planners must applaud it. It relieves them 
of the impossible task of trying to balance 
compensation and betterment. It places 
planning under the national budget. But in 
giving planners inspiring opportunities, it 
puts on them a heavy responsibility. To 
achieve the most public satisfaction with 
the least private exasperation, they have 
shrewd, and 


to become very wise, very 
very speedy in their judgments. 


Comments of 


J. H. Warren* 


General Secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Local Government Officers 
London 


| YOR years past there has been a realiza- 
_ tion that earlier planning measures 


were ineflectual and had not carried town 


and country planning beyond the stage of | 


paper schemes—most of which were unsat- 
isfactory and could do little more than pre- 
vent complete chaos by negative restric- 
tions instead of promoting positive plan- 
ning to meet social needs and amenities 
and settle industry in a suitable and eco- 
nomical milieu. 

The bill has three main objectives: (1) 
to improve the administrative machinery of 
planning; (2) to give the local authorities 
the financial means for implementing ade- 
quate planning proposals; and (3) to se- 
cure for the community the unearned in- 
crement in land values which would other- 
wise accrue to the landowner when land 
was developed, while at the same time com- 
pensating land-owners who suffer hard- 
ship through public requirements. 


“Shifting” and ‘Floating” 
Values 


It was felt by the expert Uthwatt Com- 
mittee on Compensation and Betterment, 
which reported in 1942, that the cost to 
the community of planning schemes could 
be substantially met by the revenue which 
could justly be collected from land-owners 
who derived unearned increment from pub- 
licly created development values. The Uth- 
watt Committee pointed out that under 
existing legislation the local authorities 

*In sending these comments on the Town 
and Country Planning Bill, Mr. Warren writes 
that he is doing so in his personal capacity, 
there not having been time for his Association 
to take official action. 
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nad not been able, as was intended, to 
collect tterment value” from landown- 
ers whose values had been improved by 
planning -chemes; while on the other hand 
they would have to pay in the aggregate 
twice or ‘hrice the global sum rightly pay- 
able as compensation for “injurious affec- 
tion” or compulsory purchase. This situa- 
tion arose out of the elements of “shifting 
value” and “floating value” which the re- 


in masterly fashion. That a 


port analyzed 
“bettered” was in- 


ind would be 


piece ot 
capable legal proof; the benefits of a 
planning scheme are so diffused that it 
could be argued that not that piece but 
some other would be benefited. The value 
“shifts.” 

On the other hand the value “floats.” If 


a particular piece of land is to be bought 
or comes under planning provisions, it 
might or might not have been developed 
before the proposals were framed; but it 
could have been, and therefore a potential 
development value had to be paid. As other 
pieces are dealt with, a similar develop- 
ment value (based only on a_ potentiality 
or possibility) has to be included. It was 
disturbing to think of what the public had 
paid in this way already. What it would 
have to pay for really effective planning 


did not bear thinking of. Planning was 
stultified. 

The bill is doubtless designed to cure 
the state of affairs revealed by the Uth- 


watt Report, but these comments are only 
offered a day or so after the text 
f the bill is published, and, as they are 
necessarily very complicated, further study 
will be required to see just how, and how 
far, the bill is likely to meet the ‘situation. 
On the whole I consider the bill to be 
conceived on sound lines. There will be 
large parts of it which are non-controversial 
in principle, though they will come under 
close scrutiny in detail. Its effect on prop- 
erty rights, and the terms it holds out to 
general, are likely to be 


being 


landowners in 
controversial. 


Comments of 


A. W. Madsen 


Secretary, The United Committee for 
the Taxation of Land Values 
London 


HE bill 


land speculation, to make land avail- 
able for use, and to take for the public 
the increased values of land. This is all 
preposterous and most misleading. 

The Government is committing the enor- 
mity of indemnifying, in the sum of £300.- 
000,000 to be shared them, the 
owners of just that land which is held 
speculatively for a rise in price—the land 
Which has provided the most glaring ex- 
amples of tax exemption and should long 
ago have heen taxed at its real value (1) 
to bring in public revenue, justly, from this 
source and (2) to induce the owners to 
allow it to be used. 


s said to put a stopper on 


among 


“Development value,” for which land- 
owners are to be compensated, has to be 
understood as the difference between the 
value of land if unrestricted in its potential 
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use and the value it would have if re- 
stricted to its present use. Bought from the 
landowner will be this “development 
value” if a claim to the existence of such 
a value has been made and substantiated. 
Incidentally, this will involve two hypo- 
thetical valuations, most difficult because 
they will be isolated assessments, of every 
piece of land in question. The owner, his 
development value bought from him, re- 
mains in possession of his land and in en- 


joyment of whatever value attaches to it 
under the restriction that it is “con- 
demned” to its present use. He will be 


free to sell the land for whatever price 
it will fetch. It is that, far 
from land speculation being ended, it will 
start afresh and be more vicious than ever. 

The so-called “betterment” in this bill 
takes the form of a “development charge” 
presumed to be based on the 


easy lo see 


now-discov- 
ered “development value.” No will 
be allowed to develop any land 
payment of 


person 
without 
standing this 
charge, which will be assessed by the new 
Central Land Board without appeal against 
its decision; and the Board has discretion 


good for the 


to vary the charge, which may very well 
lead to sinister influence, collusion, and 


corruption. It is only on a change in the 
land for building operations that 
this charge is levied, and its incidence will 
be precisely the same as the existing rat- 


lise of 


ing system with its increased assessments 
whenever improvements are made—and in- 
cidentally the bill io amend 
that. 


does nothing 


Penalizing Future Development 


The developer will thus be subject, not 
only to the development charge, but to the 
penalty of higher local taxation. In addi- 
tion, the price of land for development 
purposes will not be cheapened, since the 
developer will have to pay the landowner 
his price (as diminished, perhaps, by the 
restriction) besides paying for the devel- 
opment charge, and there will surely be 
every pressure exerted by the Central Land 
Board to take as much as possible up to 
the development value of the land in order 
to recoup the loss incurred by payment of 
compensation to the landowners. The stand- 
ing barrier against the better use of land 
will remain, and development is 
thereby stopped there will be no “deyel- 
opment charge” collectible. 

One can imagine the many anomalies 
and injustices. For example, consider two 
nearby sections of land, one already de- 


where 


veloped and the other about to be devel- 
oped. In the latter case the betterment 
charge is exacted. In the former case the 
increased Jand value which will arise goes 
absolutely untaxed into the pockets of the 
landowners. They, benefited by the indus- 
try of others, will reap the harvest. And 
so, over the whole country, where land has 
already been built upon, and in all the 
settlements of man, in the hearts of cities 
and in their suburbs where increases in 
land value are constantly taking place by 
community influence of all sorts, the bill 
deliberately and expressly says that “in- 
crease in land value which accrues without 
development is left with the owner.” 

It is fantastic to allege that this bill will 
collect for the public the community-cre- 
ated values to which the public is entitled. 
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Comments of 
Arthur Collins 


Fellow of the Society of Accountants 
and Auditors, Lo.don 


HE dividing line between the expenses 


of real estate development to be 


borne by the developer, on the one hand, 


and by the unit, on the 


governmental 


other hand, has always been difficult to 
draw. Now we see in Great Britain where 
our present Government draws that line. 


That is where the shoe pinches, for while 
all political parties have realized the need 
for reform, the various party — political 
views on the terms of purchase have dif- 
fered greatly. It has fallen to the present 


Government to “cut the Gordian knot,” as 


we say. 
lhere will be keen controversy over the 
way in which the Government intends to 


deal with the value of the land and the 
control of the use of it. Fixing the basic 
value of private land at 1939 levels, for a 
start, will be criticized as unfair. It will 
be suggested that it is too restrictive upon 
private estate development to leave the 
developer without profit from his enterprise 
in development insofar as an increase in 


the value of the land is thereby created. 


An Unsettled Question 


What share of such increased value will 
be left with the developer and what will 
be appropriated by the state is not settled 
by this draft law, as published. Many cases 
of hardship can be quoted, such as those 
where real estate developers with long- 
term programs have acquired land which 
is still agricultural for lay-out in lots in 
later It is supposed from the bill 
that such land will be valued for the pur- 
poses of public acquisition at its agricul- 
tural price. In other words, does “better- 
ment” begin with the acquisition of land 
long before it is laid out in lots, or only 
when buildings are lots? 
In any case, where is the incentive to real 
estate men to take the risks of land de- 
velopment? That is the kind of question 
which is now arising. 

The need for this reform has been recog- 
nized by all political parties, for under ex- 
isting law the proceedings for compulsory 
acquisition of privately owned land have 
taken a long time, and in the end there has 
often been a feeling (sometimes proved) 
that the price to be paid out of the public 
purse for private land was greater than the 
price would have been in a deal between 
a private owner and a private buyer. In 
addition, there has been a marked trend 
toward curtailment of the profits which 
have been made out of rising land values 
by estate developers and many other prop- 
erty owners—profits due not only to shrewd 
and efficient business management, but also 
to the provision of public services by the 
community at large. 

Whether our experience in drafting 
these laws and in working them out in 
practice will afford useful guidance in the 
United States, no one can say, but I am 


years. 


placed on the 


sure that American planners will be inter- 


ested to see how we get on. 
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Riverside, Calif... Builds 


Sewage Treatment Plant 


Effluent from high-rate filter 
plant to be used for irrigation 


IVERSIDE, Calif., is replacing its 
sewage treatment fta- 
cilities with a new bio-filtration plant 
that will furnish a high degree of treat- 
ment. Effluent from this plant will be 
used productively for irrigation instead 
of being wasted in a receiving stream. 


overloaded 


Built on Three Leve!s 


The modern plant, being constructed 
at a cost of $500,000, uses a natural 14- 
foot gravity drop to circulate up to 10 
mgd of raw sewage among three levels. 
At elevation 707, on the first level, are 
laboratory and chemical buildings, di- 
gesters, screening, the Parshall flume, 
flocculators, primary sedimentation 
tanks, and the dosing siphon. At ele- 
vation 697, on the intermediate level, 
are the high-rate filters and secondary 
sedimentation. The sludge beds are 
being set at elevation 693, the low level. 
Sludge beds will be above the high- 
water mark of the Santa Ana River. 

The consulting firm of Headman, Fer- 
guson, and Carollo of Phoenix, Ariz., 
designed the new plant, and the job is 
being supervised by them. Planned fo1 
construction in 1941 to take care of the 
rapidly cities of Riverside, 
Arlington, Home Gardens, the 
work was delayed by the lack of steel 
22, 1945. 


of River- 


growing 


and 


ind motors unti! December 
In 1940 and 1941 the city 


side used its Bucyrus-Erie 15-B drag 
shovel to excavate a trench and lay a 
24-inch vitrified clay pipe outfall sewer. 
[his line was extended six miles west 
of the city to the site of the new plant. 
A connection was installed so the out- 
fall lines from Arlington and Home 
Gardens can be connected later. The 
new plant will serve about 75,000 peo- 
ple at present, but the population is 
growing so rapidly that it may double 
in ten years. 


Sewage Routine 


Raw influent sewage will enter the 
plant on the upper level, and pass 
through mechanically cleaned screens 
and a Parshall flume, where chlorine 
or ferrous chloride will be applied. 
The Scott-Dorsey system of bacteria 
and odor control is planned, using 66 
pounds of chlorine and 34 pounds of 
iron to make 100 pounds of ferrous 
chloride. The cost of this method of 
purification runs only $2.25 per million 
gallons of sewage. 

The sewage will then pass to a Dorr 
flocculator, where it will be retained 
for thirty minutes. Then it will enter 
the primary and secondary sedimenta- 
tion beds for a 2-hour retention pe- 
riod. Chain Belt sludge collectors will 
draw off most of the solids, and scum 
will be trapped in a scum trough. The 





A general view of construction on the 175-foot trickling filters. 


solids will be pumped to the digesters, 
and the liquid will pass 
through a Pacific Flush Tank dosing 
siphon. 

Three 175-foot diameter trickling i). 
ters with Pacific Flush Tank distriby. 
6-foot rock beds, and a 
Plymouth tile underdrain system will 
furnish secondary treatment to the ef. 
fluent from the primary tanks followed 
by treatment in two secondary sedimen. 
tation tanks that are 80 feet in diam. 
eter and have Dorr clarifying equip. 
ment. They are connected in series, 
with the tank designed for 
chlorine contact. 

Behind the secondary sedimentation 
tanks is an effluent Parshall flume with 
an automatic proportioning device, con. 
nected to a Wallace-Tiernan Type 
MAS-V chlorinator. This device will 
measure the effluent and feed in the 
necessary chlorine for purification. Ef- 
fluent from the new plant will be 
pumped to agricultural country near. 
by and used for irrigation. 

Two digesters, each measuring 0 
feet in diameter by 1914 feet high, will 
reduce the raw sludge to a humus, and 
this organic matter will then be de- 
posited in the 80,000-square-foot sludge 
bed area. The primary digester will 
have circulating hot water coils oper. 
ated from a sludge gas-fired Bryant 
boiler. The primary digester has a 
fixed reinforced concrete dome designed 
for a working pressure of 3. inches. 
The secondary digester has a steel 
gas-holding cover. 

The operating personne] for the new 
plant has been tentatively set at one 
superintendent and five men. This in 
cludes three regular operators with two 
standby operators, to substitute in case 
of sickness and to do odd jobs around 
the new plant. 


remaining 


tors, crushed 


second 


Builders of Plant 


The job is being inspected by the 
consulting firm of Headman, Ferguson, 
and Carollo. H. C. Parker, who has 
been employed as plant superintendent, 
was brought in as chief inspector to stay 
with the new installation during its com 
struction. Parker will also direct plant 
chemistry when it gets under way. 

L. W. Jackson is the resident engr 
neer, and N. H. Daniels is superinten 
dent for Hoagland-Findlay. Bill Hoag: 


oe 


land is general manager of the co® 


tracting company. 
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Central Tax Accounting 


And Billing by Machines 


LAST MONTH Mr. De Muro told 
how Passaic, N. J., after a study 


Part Il 











matic tax-billing machines were pur- 
chased. 

































8, of records used in the tax collec- In selecting the accounting and bill- 
88 tor’s oflice, adopted a plan of By PAUL G. DE MURO ing equipment, our criterion was ef- 
ag complete mechanization of this ; a akin leis ; ficiency of basic operations of unit tax 
tax billing and accounting sys- Commnsiosioner, Department of Revenue jijjing and accounting. The comput- 
il- tem. and Finance, Passaic, N. J. ing and printing of the tax extension, 
u- * *  * a ey ee , which is an exclusive feature of this 
eS é é 8) xX mus : H 2melv se 
Pe REPARING the tax bills as a by- be identical with the charges on the sag aps 4 ae — 
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ed Addressograph not only greatly reduces In addition to the Addressograph aliitien at sili Soom ledger cards with 
si the time that would be required if the and Graphotype [mentioned in the pre- detailed information about tax charges 
wl records were made separately, but guar- ceding article], two Sundstrand Auto- and tax payments made throughout the 
ip- years and presented in a single record; 
es, — iil ci these ledger cards are always up to 
lor sell date and in control at all times. 
sialaeesaen All data on the unit ledger sheets are 
on legible, since both, debit and credit 
ith nA fini asa ae = ren ee postings are by machine. Debit post- 
on- rT o9 =e 13990 18899 sama ings, including the yearly posting of 
pe 99 me 8a 13000 6806s - i Rit current taxes, and daily credit postings, 
“ill are rigidly controlled and must balance 
the 
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to the penny. Delinquent taxes on the 
unit ledger card are, at the end of the 
year, automatically transferred to the 
tax lien ledger card. 

In spreading the tax, the valuation is 
multiplied by the tax 
tax contains a 


automatically 
rate. If the 
fraction of a cent of five mills or more, 


amount ol 
the amount is automatically increased 
to the next even cent. If the fraction is 
less than five mills, the fraction is au- 
tomatically dropped. 

Che cash receipts journal is an orig- 
inal record. It contains a complete 
record of each tax payment, showing 
the breakdown of the items which make 
up the total amount paid. In the op- 
eration of cash receipting, proof is pro- 
vided that all cash payments are posted 
to the correct unit ledger card. Totals 
ot overpayments are automatically 
stored, and the stored total is automat- 
ically deducted from the “taxes paid” 
to produce a true taxes-paid amount 
for the posting to the outstanding un- 
paid taxes control. Whenever a cash re- 
ceipt produces an overpayment, the ma- 
chine automatically creates an overpay- 
ment youcher for that amount. 
New Jersey Taxes Paid in 


Four Installments 


The New 


taxes to be paid in four installments; 


Jersey statutes require 
the city of Passaic made use of a single 
bill which included the final install- 
ments (third and fourth) of the cur- 
rent year and the preliminary (first and 
second) installments of the succeeding 
year. Instead of billing, as in previous 
years, once a year, the taxpayers will 
receive tax bills twice a year. The new 
stub bill is prepared with the original 
bill and two stubs. The stubs are de- 
tached time as each install- 
ment for a half year is paid. The tax 
collector retains the stubs, and the tax- 
retains the original bill as his 
both in- 


one at a 


payer 


final receipt for payment of 
stallments, 

The tax bill and the charge posting 
to the unit tax ledger are made simul- 
taneously. Proof is provided that bill- 


ing has been made to the correct prop- 


erty owner and that the charge has 
been posted to the correct unit tax 


ledger card. When a payment is made, 
the tax bill and stub are receipted by 
the These ma- 
chines will, in all probability, complete 
the installation of our modern tax sys- 
tem. Postings to the unit ledger card 
are made from the detached stubs. If 
the amount of “taxes paid” is greater 
than the balance of unpaid taxes, the 
machine automatically print the 
overpayment in red in the balance col- 
umn, and the machine will automatical- 
The overpay- 


receipting machines. 


will 


ly stop at this point. 
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ment voucher will then be prepared. 
Partial-payment ledger cards for tax- 
payers making partial payments are 


posted in the same manner as the regu- 


lar tax ledger cards. When a credit 
balance sufficient to meet the tax in- 


journal 
partial- 


stallment has been created, a 


posting is made, charging the 


payment ledger and crediting the tax 
ledger with the amount of the install- 


ment. Tax ledgers are posted directly 
from the stubs. In addition to stamp- 
ing the ledger with the date payment 
was made, the receipt number is en- 
tered, thus affording a complete tie-up 
between the ledger posting, the taxpay- 
er’s receipt, and the stubs. When post- 
ings are completed, stored totals pro- 
the 
with the contrel figure previously ob- 
the cashier's office. 


vided by machine must balance 


tained by 
Gains to City and Taxpayers 


Both direct and indirect advantages 
have accrued to the city from moderniz- 
ing the work of the assessors’ and tax 
collector's offises. 
tine tasks of endlessly copying and com- 


Time-consuming rou- 


paring longhand records have been 


eliminated. More compact, more legi- 
ble records than were possible former- 
ly are now written much more speedily 
and with far greater accuracy. Reli- 
able checks and proof of the work as it 
progresses have replaced frequent 
“backtracking” to 
back former loaghand copies of the 


books. 


In place of handwritten bills com- 


compare and read 


puted from a chart, the bills are now 
computed, printed, and accurately bal- 
anced by Books bills 
must be in agreement. The installation 
has eliminated needless clerical routine 
work and has re- 
leased employes for the important jobs 


machines. and 


and unproductive 


of improving assessment methods and 


carrying on a prompt and continuous 
billing and tax collection campaign. 


Twice the former amount of regular 
billing and posting of receipts is being 
accomplished in less time and with less 
effort, in addition to frequent rebilling 
of taxes not undertaken formerly. 

\ more active follow-up on delinquent 
accounts has materially improved tax 
collections and has in turn been a sub- 
stantial factor in improving the city’s 
credits. Changes in the collection dates 
in New Jersey, bringing the date for 
the first quarter payments within thirty 
days of the beginning of the fiscal year, 
and the city’s ability to conduct a 
prompt follow-up of all accounts 
throughout the year have reduced the 
amounts formerly borrowed in anticipa- 
tion of taxes and reduced total interest 
cost for such borrowings. 
full value from 


In order to derive 


February 


the diversified use of mechanica! equip. 
ment, we have found that centralization 
of accounting and billing has greatly 
improved our office procedure. 

The use of the equipment |ias re. 
sulted in very definite advantages, |t 
is estimated that the first 
Sundstrand bookkeeping machine and 


the cost of 


Addressograph will be returned, in g 
period of three or four years, through 
direct savings in salaries of temporary 
help and additional permanent staff, 
The cost of providing office space for 
additional — staff The 
speeds and accuracy of machine ae. 
detail ledger ac- 
counts that are up to date and in con- 
trol at all times. A_ better internal 
check is provided. Legible records are 
assured. Audit procedure is simplified, 
No peaks of work are caused by tax 
or utility billing. Assessors and tax 
collectors relieved of much detail 
work, and the time saved permits them 


was” avoided. 


counting result in 


are 


to improve assessment procedure and 
Office routine is also 

The centralizing of 
paying divi- 
Statements, balance sheets, and 
Finally, 
better service is rendered to the taxpay- 


tax collections. 

greatly improved. 
accounting and billing is 
dends. 
reports are produced on time. 


ers through elimination of errors in 
billing and accounting. 
New Traffic Signals 
For Philadelphia 
RECENT ordinance has _ appro- 
priated to the Philadelphia Bu- 


reau of Traffic Engineering $350,000 
for installation of new traffic signals 
and traffic signal systems, $125.000 for 
the removal of pedestal traffic signals 
at all intersections and the installation 
of corner post traffic signals at these 
locations, and $50,000 for the improve- 


ment of lighting conditions at loca- 
tions in which night traffic hazards 
exist. The latter appropriation spe 
cifically mentions four traffic circles, 


three on Roosevelt Boulevard and one 
on Holmes Avenue. 

Under the ordinance we have author 
ity to hire temporary personnel and 
purchase the equipment needed to do 
the job. We have already placed orders 
for about $100,000 worth of signals, 
timers, conduit, and cable. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company 
is cooperating with us 100% in the 
lighting program. Because of the 
scarcity of materials, we expect to use 
wood poles and brackets and fixtures 
which are now in stock. Our mounting 
height is 27 feet for the first installa 
tion, 


ROBERT MITCHELL 
City Traffic Eng. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Luncheon Meetings Promote 


Harmony in Dallas 


By WOODALL RODGERS 


Mayor, City of Dallas, Texas 


EFORE council 

took office, the Dallas papers al- 
most daily featured stories of the bick- 
erings and arguments at council meet- 
ings—much to the embarrassment and 
chagrin of the citizens. Considerable 
public resentment was aroused at this 
lack of teamwork among council mem- 
bers and at the paucity of its accom- 
plishments in determining city policy. 


our present city 


As the result of action by an aroused 
citizenry, council was 
elected from a representative group not 
heretofore connected in any way with 
political matters. A remarkable change 
jor the better resulted, and we have 
now served the city in harmonious fash- 
ion, with little or no opposition, for al- 
most eight years—twice as long as any 
previous Dallas council. 


theretore, our 


Why have we been so successful in 
getting our work done? Much of the 
credit can go to the [ate George B. 
Dealey, president of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, for his suggestiom the day 
after our election to the first term, that 
the Council should avoid public family 


quarrels. The idea then came to me 
that, as an aid in this direction, the 
council members should have lunch 


together and discuss mutual problems, 
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as many businessmen do, before coun- 
cil meetings. 

Each Wednesday noon we have been 
meeting for lunch at a downtown club. 
The lunches are pleasant and com- 
panionable, with repartee and_ story- 
telling prevailing. If any members of 
the council go deer hunting, we expect 
a venison dinner; if they go duck hunt- 
ing, we demand that the results of the 
hunt be served to the entire council. 


Informal Discussion Precedes 
Formal Meeting 


The city attorney and the supervisor 
of public utilities always sit with us, 
as well as the city manager. It is 
chiefly the city manager who brings 
before us the problems of the day and 
presents the good and bad features of 
each proposition, along with his recom- 


mendations. On important matters each 
councilman is asked for his opinion, 
but in no case is any official 
ballot taken. We merely “go to school” 
and study our problems, so that we will 


vote or 


have a better conception of the contro- 
versial matters before reaching the 
council table. 

The method we use puts every man 
on his honor and throws the searchlight 
on fallacious reasoning, biased opinion, 
and selfish interest. Quick judgment 
on municipal affairs is generally wrong, 
and this method has removed the pos- 
sibility of a councilman’s spending 
hours defending a_ hastily - assumed 
position to avoid admitting that he was 
in error. It even prevents a councilman 
from promoting the interest of one sec- 
tion of ihe city over another, because 
in the quiet of a room with his fellow 
councilmen his position is thoroughly 
analyzed, its weaknesses exposed and 
its virtues extolled. 

The temptation for using the council 
as a forum for cheap publicity, politics, 
or debate has been removed. It has 
taught us to respect the opinion and 
vote of the other man regardless of 
whether or not we agree. But, above 
all, it has taught us the value of team- 
work and harmonious dealings in keep- 
ing with good democratic action. 


This shows the Dallas city councilmen with some of their de- 
partment heads in session following a luncheon meeting. Read- 
ing from left to right are Councilmen O. W. Cox, W. B. Johnson, 
W. C. McCord; V. R. Smitham, city manager; Mayor Pro-Tem J. 
B. Adoue, Jr.; J. C. Bisset, director of public works; H. P. Kucera, 
city attorney; Mavor Woodall Rodgers (standing), J. W. Monk, 
supervisor of public utilities; Earl Goforth, city secretary, and 
Councilmen O. D. Brundidge, M. M. Strauss, and Bennett H. 
Stampes. City Plan Engineer E. A. Wood is in the right back- 
ground. Councilman L. L. Hiegel was not present at the meeting. 
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Some Water Works Conference Notes 


Fiity Years of Purification Advances 


N FIFTY 


the typhoid fever rate drop from a 


years this nation has seen 


point where it was almost as prevalent 
as measles, and looked upon as virtually 
virtual rarity today. 
Although other sanitary control meas- 


unescapable, to a 


ures such as pasteurization of milk, in- 
occulations, and sewage treatment have 
important 
of water was the principal factor. LI. 
M. Glace. Harrisburg, Pa., 
engineer and secretary-treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Water Works Operators’ 
\ssociation, pointed this out before the 
Golden Anniversary meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Water Works Association 
in Atlantic City last October. Mr. 
Glace outlined briefly some of the ma- 
jor advances made in the field of water 


played an part, purification 


consulting 


purification during the last half cen- 
tury. These were some of the salient 
points: 


Five Salient Points 


['yphoid Fever. Although reliable 
figures were not available in 1896, rec- 
ords indicated that in 1906 the United 
States had a typhoid case rate of rough- 
ly 250 per 100,000 people, with possibly 
10,000 deaths each year. At the pres- 
ent time the death rate is only 0.4 per 
100.000. 


Purification. Chlorination represents 
important advance and the 
chlorinator the most important tool. 
Che use of this chemical began in 1907 
in the form of hypochlorite of lime, 
and in 1912 through the use of chlorine 


the most 


gas. Its use has advanced from merely 
an adjunct to filtration for a factor of 
safety to an integral part of the over- 
all problem of purification. Other 
methods of disinfection in use include 
ultra rays, 
phate, and silver. 


ozone, violet copper sul- 

Filtration. This has in a single leap 
jumped from a rate typical of slow 
sand filters of 2 mg per acre per day 
a half century ago to the design rate 
of 125 mgd in modern rapid sand fil- 
ters, and present studies by the AWWA 
indicate that greater loadings may be 
permissible. Actually the filter portion 
of the modern plant has become a rela- 
tively minor part and serves mainly as 
a polisher for a job already largely ac- 
complished by the application of chem- 
icals, mixing, sedimentation, and dis- 
infection. Mr. Glace stated that he 
hoped that the misleading practice of 
rating a plant on the basis of its filter 


100 


capacity would be dropped in favor of 
some more indicative yardstick. 

chemicals enter 
into the processing of the water. Chlor- 
ine, alum, lime, soda ash, and activated 
carbon for taste and odor contro] have 
been the most spectacular. As late as 
1931 only a little had been written on 
taste and odor control, but today prac- 
tically all plants give some degree of 


Chemicals. Many 


consideration to the subject. 


Plant Operation. Regarding filter 
operation and referring to the actual 
units, the development of surface 
wash constitutes a considerable ad. 
vance. Such practice combined with 
heavy  pre-chlorination has __ finally 


solved the problem of clean filters to a 
great extent. Improvements in mechan. 
ical apparatus, such as rate controllers, 
hydraulic valves, 
and non-corrosive filter bottoms all con- 
stitute factors that make operation to- 
day more simple than it was fifty years 


loss-of-head 


gages, 


ago. 


Future Otters Lower Operating Costs 


ISUALIZE a fully automatic water 
works 


only for 


with attendance required 


on-the-spot supervision. Vis- 
ualize a complete operating report given 
automatically over the telephone wires 
from any water works to a central su- 
pervisor. Picture a plant with stand-by 
equipment so arranged that in case of 


a shut-down automatic throw-overs 
would bring the equipment needed into 
service, and then think of automatic 


quality checks on the water that would 
when the filters had to be 
washed and that would throw controls 
that would make this washing auto- 
matic. G. W. Knapp. engineer of the 
Water and Sewage Division of General 
Electric Co., Schenectady. N. Y., in a 
paper delivered before the Pennsy]l- 
vania Water Works Association at the 
Golden Anniversary meeting, which was 
held recently in Atlantic City, N. J.. 
made the prediction that moderniza- 
tion and mechanization ultimately lead- 
ing to this type of operation will not 
only reduce expenses but will insure 
reliability and add to the plant’s ap- 
pearance. 


indicate 


Turbine efficiencies, while now excel- 
lent, are going to see greater improve- 
ments by means of metallurgical tests 
that have been in progress for the past 
ten years. There is no positive indica- 
tion yet that gas turbines will replace 
steam; however. the possibility is very 
much present. Water services can look 
for even better electric rates in the fu- 
ture, since the demand is steady and 
can often be coordinated with off-peak 
loads. Thus electric motor drive can 
be accomplished with reliability, low 
investment. efficiency. and lower main- 
tenance costs than in steam plants. Cost 
records also are more easily prepared. 

Motor drives for a constant delivery 
pump can be furnished successfully by 


synchronous or induction motors. When 
variable delivery is required, however, 
the solution is not so simple. One easy 
arrangement involves the use of several 
delivery pumps of varying 
fine, stepless control of de- 


‘onstant 
sizes. If 
livery is required, wound rotor induc- 
may be used, since they 
are susceptible to speed adjustments 
5-to-1 Magnetic 
slip clutches or hydraulic slip clutches 
may also be used. There is also a new 
electronic DC motor drive which does 
the loss principle for speed 
control and is therefore highly efficient. 
It consists of a DC motor which drives 
the pump, an electronic power rectifier 
that converts the AC power supply to 
DC for the motor, conventional switch- 
gear, and more or less standard con 
trol circuits. Since the speed of a DC 
motor is proportional to the voltage 
applied to it, variable delivery require- 
ments are met simply by changing the 
armature voltage on the motor, and not 
by loss effects. 


tion motors 


over about a ratio. 


not use 


The voltage selected for the power 
system in a water works has an impor- 
tant bearing both on the first cost and 
the operating cost, depending largely 
on the size of the motors to be supplied 
Modern unit substations may be used 
to receive the power from the electric 
utility, transform it from the incoming 
voltage to the utilization voltage, and 
provide the necessary protective devices 
such as circuit breakers. The same 
philosophy can also be used to advat- 
tage with individual motor controllers. 


These can be purchased factory as} 


sembled in centralized groups of whal 
may be called “control centers.” With 
them it is necessary to make only one 
incoming line connection. since all the 
individual controllers are factory-coD 
nected to a common bus. 
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an Above: The engineer and 
[F. draftsman works quickly 
ait and accurately with the 
i war-developed contour 
finder in mapping topog- 
a raphy Left: A_ section 
; of a topographic map of 
Wyoming, Ohio, with the 
contours placed by _ the 
stereoscopic finder. 


Use A Contour Finder 





and make 


more practical. A 


planning 


and zoning studies 


yjar-developed stereoscopic 


contour finder makes the work faster and easier 


By FRED G. GEDGE, Chairman 
The 


Hamilton County Regional 
Planning Commission 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


a order to advise prospective subdi- 

viders intelligently in developing 
their land to agree with standards as 
set up in the adopted subdivision rules 
of any planning commission, it is nec- 
essary for those engaged in planning 
to study each plan submitted. In this 
connection, the presence of large-scale, 
detailed topographic maps in a_plan- 
ning office is almost indispensable. It 
is easy to visualize the advantage a 
planner gains by having on hand a 
tentative scheme of proposed future 
Streets and recreational spaces to cover 
potential subd:vision areas when a sub- 
divider’s engineer comes into his office 
with a preliminary plat for an opinion. 
By having advanced street plans on 
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hand, he is in a good position to dis- 
cuss in a comprehensive manner the 
general layout of streets as they con- 
form to an over-all plan of existing and 
proposed public rights-of-way. 

The Hamilton County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission realized that, without 
detailed topographic maps. it would be 
inadvisable to prepare studies of future 
streets, and therefore authorized its 
executive director, William W. Kelly, 
Sr., to proceed with an aerial mapping 
program sufficient in accuracy and 
scope to meet the particular planning 
needs of their office. Because of a 
small staff and limited funds to carry 
work, the 
have been rather unusual. particularly 


on such methods involved 
im this locality. 

Aerial photography has served as a 
principal from 
which we have planned our mapping 


source of information 


@ February 1947 


program. <A_ piece of stereoscopic 
equipment, known as the Abrams Con- 
tour Finder, or vertical height finder, 
has been used in connection with aerial 
pictures to contour the ground, bring 
out the drainage, and locate wooded 
areas and various public and private 
developments. For horizontal and ver- 
tical control this office has had to de- 
pend on data obtained from the County 
Engineer’s highway and sewer surveys. 
The control 


points thus obtained have been plotted 


coordinate positions of 


in accordance with a plane projection 
laid out on sheets to be mapped, which 


agrees with the same system used in 
making the 1912 Cincinnati ‘Topo- 
graphic Survey. Property division 


lines, according to the dimensions as 
shown on the Auditor’s plat books, have 
been adjusted to the basic control as 
plotted on each sheet. Elevations based 
on sea level datum, as taken from road 
public and 


many other 


private surveys used in connection with 


profiles and 
aerial pictures, have made it possible 
to contour the ground by use of stereo- 
scopic methods. The pictures, used in 
stereo pairs and properly fused under 
the stereoscopic contour finder. present 
the 
plastic image of the ground and the 


compiler viewing them with a 


objects constructed Proper 


fusion is accomplished by overlapping 


upon tt. 


one picture with the other and bringing 
identical points as shown on both into 
perfect orientation with each other. 


Operation of Contour Finder 


With a certain amount of prede- 
termined for at 
identifiable points on the ground, the 
operator is able to make different set- 


ups over them and proceed with the 


elevations accounted 


contouring and locating of other topo- 
graphical detail. A floating mark as 
viewed through the stereoscopic lens 
can be raised and lowered so that it 
can be made to appear as though it is 
resting upon the surface of the ground. 
As an example, after starting off at 
an identifiable point with a known ele- 
vation, it is possible, by keeping the 
floating mark on the ground, to follow 
a certain contour around the hillside. 
The parallel drafting arm, with pencil 
attachment, records a line on the sur- 
face of an adjacent piece of drawing 
paper as the mark is moved by the 
operator of the instrument. Differences 
in vertical heights, determined for the 
checking known 
elevations as the work proceeds, are 


purpose of between 


made by taking readings of the at- 
tached gages, which record the X and 
Y movements of the floating mark. The 
gradations as shown on the circular 
attached to the instrument are 
millimeters. 


gages 
divided into 


Preliminary to establishing any new 
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Leroy K. Sherman 


elevations or checking between certain 
points, for the purpose of carrying on 
the contour work, it is necessary that 
a determination of the parallax factor 
for each set of pictures be made. Then 
the parallax factor is used in conjunc 
tion with the floating mark movements 
as recorded on the gauges mathematic- 
illy to compute vertical heights and 
establish elevations at different points. 

This unique method of mapping, as 
explained, is recommended only as a 
substitute for the real type of city sur- 
vey every fast-growing municipalitity of 
sonsiderable size should have in order 
to proceed intelligently with its en- 
gineering and planning work. However, 
in the absence of detailed, large-scale 
topographic maps and a knowledge of 
how and when the city fathers will pro- 
vide such, it behooves planners and en- 
gineers, in the meantime, to make the 
best use of available material at hand, 
along with the talent they may have in 
their offices, systematically to quilt to- 
which can be re- 
substitutes and 


gether some maps 


g irded as reasonable 
thereby provide a more dependable of- 
fice way of studying the ground, par- 
ticularly in connection with subdivision 


‘control and future street development. 





Harvard Offers Fellowships 
and Scholarships in City 
and Regional! Plenning 


The Graduate School of Design ot 
Harvard University will offer two or 
three fellowships for advanced study 


in city or regional plannirg for the 
academic year 1947-48. The stipend 
will not exceed $1.500 each. Appli- 
cations should be made prior to 
April 1, 1947. The requirements 


are stated in the pamphlet of the 
Department of Regional Planning 
which may be obtained by writing 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Regional Planning, Hunt Hall, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 

Applications for scholarship (cov- 
ering tuition only) should also be 
submitted before April 1. 
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Charles B. Burdick 


A. W. K. Billings 


A, P. Greensfelder 


Civil Engineers Honor 


Four Members 


OUR civil engineers received hon- 

orary membership in America’s 
oldest engineering group, the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, when it met 
last month in New York for its annual 
meeting. These new members include 
Charles B. Burdick of the Chicago con- 
Alvord, Burdick and 
Howson; A. P. Greensfelder, head of 
the Fruin-Colnon Contracting Co., St. 
Louis; LeRoy K. Sherman, Chicago hy- 
draulics and hydrology consultant; and 
\. W. K. Billings, recently retired 
of the Brazilian Traction. 
Light and Power Co. 


sulting firm of 


president 


Their Achievements, in Brief 
Charles B. Burdick has devoted more 
than a half century of service to munici- 
palities, with many brilliantly designed 
ind constructed engineering projects to 
lis credit. A pioneer in water treat- 
ment by the rapid-sand filter, Mr. Bur- 
dick was one of the first engineers to 
design large reinforced concrete filters 
and in recent installations has been re- 
<ponsible for 614-mgd units, the larg- 
est so far built. He 
additional filtration 
city of Chicago that involves a capacity 


is engaged, with 
others, on for the 
of 950 mgd. Recently completed work 
includes the 200-mgd plant at Milwau- 
kee, an 84-mgd plant at Louisville, a 
56-mgd plant at Denver, and more than 
His firm has been 
continuing 


sixty other plants. 
active in the 
for water developments in 
Among these are Des 
Iowa (which has been follow- 
program for the past forty 
Louisville, Ky., and Racine, 


planning of 
programs 
many cities. 
Moines. 
ing his 
years), 
Wise. 
A. P. Greensfelder, as head of the 
Fruin-Colnon Contracting Co., St. 
Louis, has been in charge of the con- 


struction of many of that city’s impor- 
tant projects. More important of these 
include the St. Louis water basins, an 
intake tower, three reinforced concrete 
viaducts for the city, and the St. Louis 
railway terminal, as well as many in- 
dustrial plants in the St. Louis area. 
Mr. Greensfelder was chairman of the 
Fruco Construction Co. in 1941] and 
1942, which during that period was co- 
venturer on the construction of the St. 
Plant, the largest 
plant in the 


Ordnance 
ammunition 


Louis 
small-arms 
world. 


LeRoy K. Sherman, Chicago consult- 
feels that he has made his most 
contributions to the engl 
since the age of 


ant, 
important 
profession 
He is best known for 
nation of the unit hydrograph, which 
useful in designing impor- 

During World War I, he 
was connected with the U. S. Housing 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., as 
president and director of the Bureau ol 
Housing and Industrial Transportation. 
authoritative 


neering 
sixty. his origi 
! 

has been 


tant dams. 


He has written many 
books and technical manuals on hy- 
drology. 

A. W. K. Billings, recently retired 


Traction, 
received his 


Brazilian 
Light and Co., 
A.S.C.E. award chiefly in recognition 
of his work in developing the hydro- 
electric resources of the Sao Paulo-Rio 


president of the 
Power 


de Janeiro area, for which he received 
the Brazilian Government’s _ highest 
non-military award, the National Or. 
der of the Southern Cross. 


THIS MAGAZINE IS 
NOT COPYRIGHTED 
Readers may quote freely from any 


article not indicated as copyrighted 
by the author. 
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The Housing Crisis— 


A Challenge to the Mayors 


From a statement prepared for the annual 


meeting of the 


United States Conferenee of 


Mayors, Washington, D. C., January 20, 1947 


By WILLIAM O’DWYER 
Mayor of the City of New York 


VERY city in this country is con- 

fronted with a housing shortage so 
serious that it jeopardizes the health 
and family life of our citizens. . . . In 
such a situation, it becomes our duty as 
chief executives of cities to plan a 
course of action and take the steps 
necessary to solve the problem... . 

Our first concern, of course, is to 
provide decent homes for veterans and 
other families who are now living un- 
der makeshift arrangements. But in 
considering the housing needs of our 
cities, we cannot ignore the terrible 
problem of replacement and rehabilita- 
tion of our deteriorated areas which 
affect the general welfare of our citizens 
and the financial] stability of our gov- 
ernments. 

\ program of this extent requires the 
itilization of all our resources, private 
and public. Private enterprise can and 
must be permitted to do the major por- 
. . It is evident, how- 
ever, that private enterprise has not in 
the past been able to provide for the 
entire 


tion of this job. . 


range of housing needs in the 
community, nor is there any reasonable 
prospect of its being able to do so. 
Only that portion of the job which can- 
not be done privately must be under- 
taken directly by This 
portion will cities. 


government. 
in different 
assume that private enter- 
prise can and will undertake to build 
lor three-fourths of the total need, in 
New York City there would still remain 
a governmental responsibility for about 
200.000 apartments. This 
the job alone is of such magnitude that 
it requires an active partnership of 
the federal, state, and local 
ments. In New York we have such a 
partnership, which has produced sig- 
nificant results over the years. I hope 
this partnership will continue on an ex- 
panded scale, because the greater por- 
tion of the task by far is still ahead of 


us, 


vary 
Even if we 


portion of 


govern- 


To solve this housing crisis within 
the reasonably near future, our cities 
need substantial sums of money now. 
The public housing requirements are 
of such magnitude that the federal gov- 
‘rnment must continue as a major part- 


ner in this enterprise. To make this 
possible, the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
was introduced in the last Congzess. I 
gave it my full support, and I hope all 
of you did, even though the measure 
provided for cnly a small portion of 
the need. . .. When the federal housing 
bill is re-introduced, we must all sup- 
port it energetically. We must con- 
vince Congress that it is essential for 
the welfare of our country... . 

As mayors, we should also look to 


vur states as full partners in this pro- 
gram to the extent that financial re- 
sources of the states permit. In New 
York I am urging a continuation of 
state aid by means of an additional 
$300,000,000 for loans to the munici- 
palities, together with the correspond- 
ing subsidies to make low rents possi- 
ble. 

As mayors, we do not have to be re- 
minded of the financial plight of our 
cities and of the strict limitations upon 
our powers. Municipalities are in the 
least favorable position to assume added 
obligations for public housing. Never- 
theless, it is our duty to continue to 
explore every means by which cities 
may contribute toward the solution of 
the over-all problem of providing ade 
quate living quarters for our citizens. 


Rough Timetable Announced for 
U.N. Headquarters Construction 


N A RECENT radio speech, Wallace 

K. Harrison, director of planning for 
the projected United Nations  sky- 
scraper capital, praised the accessibil- 
ity of the headquarters site in New 
York City, mentioning the possibility 
of helicopter landing facilities for air- 
port shuttle service, and announced a 
rough timetable for construction of the 
headquarters. 

Member countries of the United Na- 
tions have nominated outstanding archi- 
technicians to serve on a 
panel of ten, which will assist in the 
and planning of the vertical 
headquarters. If preliminary drawings 
are approved by July by Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie and by the General As- 
sembly late this year, construction may 
begin in the spring of 1948. Depend- 
ing upon the size of the development, it 


tects and 


design 


will require eight months to two years 
to build the United Nations 
which means that the job may be com- 
pleted any time November 
1948 and March Harrison 
explained. 


center, 


between 


1950. Mr. 


Immediate rezoning and replanning 
of the bordering area to the site has 
been urged by several civic groups and 
is being considered by the city govern- 
ment. Mr. Harrison, who is president 
of the Architectural League of New 
York and one of the designers of Rocke- 
feller Center, believes it possible to 
transform the present site, now the 
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ase saad 


home of gas stations and slaughter 
houses, into “a garden city of the 
world.” 

It was after more than a year of 


searching for a permanent headquar- 
ters site that the General Assembly of 
the United Nations voted overwhelm- 
ingly before its adjournment in Decem- 
ber to accept the last-minute dramatic 
offer made by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
of land worth $8,500,000 and to estab- 
lish a skyscraper world capital on the 
six-block, 


River 


17-acre tract along the East 
in midtown Manhattan. 

In accepting the conditions laid 
down by Mr. Rockefeller, New York 
City agreed to purchase an additional 
$2.000,600 worth of property adjoining 
the gift tract and to transfer this to the 
United Nations. The City has also 
pledged itself to grant the U.N. all 
rights to ‘piers and bulkheads along the 
East River between 42 and 48 Streets, 
as well as to convey to the U.N. the 
five streets on the project site and a 
small city park. 

The property will be exempted from 
taxation, and no payments will be re- 
quested in lieu of taxes. At present, 
the area yields an estimated annual tax 
return of $184,000. New York has also 
decided to provide customary munici- 
pal services, including police and fire 
protection, without cost to the U.N., 
and to supply water at established 
rates. 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 


The following portraits are of city managers whose appointments 
are reported in this or preceding issues of The American City 





Robert L, Price 
Blairsville, Pa. 





Thomas B. 
Altavista, Va. 


AkTHUR, who has been on 
April 1943, is back at 
Avalon, 


Joseru N. 
military leave since 


his post as borough manager at 


Pa. 


Rosert V. 


city manager ol 


BAKER has been appointed 
Kenosha, W is. 


Epwarp G. Bayuk, city clerk of Eveleth, 
Minn., has been appointed first city man- 
iger of Wayzata, Minn., effective March 1. 


Ray E. Bivins, a local business man, has 
been appointed city of Paw- 
huska, Okla. 


manager 


Howarp H. Burp, engineer for the State 
{ Pennsylvania, has been appointed first 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., 


borough manager of 


as of March 1. 
Joun CoLeman, former city clerk, has 
been appointed temporary manager of 


Shawnee, Okla., succeeding Roserr C. 


HuTCHISON. 


W. B. Covtier, assistant city manager, 
has been appointed acting city manager 


of Houston, Texas, following the resigna- 


tion of J. M. Nacte. 
W. O. ROBERT 


Councit has succeeded 
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Clyde Dorsey 
Monterey, Calif. 


Noland G. 


Samuel 


| 






_ 


M. Roberts 


. ee 
Lamesa, Texas 


G. JOHNSTON as city manager of Fuquay 


Springs, N. C. 


Ecmer R. Cross has been appointed 
city manager of Excelsior Springs, Mo., to 
replace H. E. SWAFFORD. 


Wittiam J. Deecan, Jr., former man- 
ager of Fernandina, Fla., 1938-41, Deland, 
Fla., 1941-42, and more recently serving as 
economic investigator for small business in 


Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
city manager of Superior, Wis. 
C. R. Dinwiopie has been appointed 


first city manager of Clarksville, Texas. 


Wittram C. Dracer, manager of Fer- 
nandina, Fla., 1943-45, and at Clifton 
Forge, Va., since September 1945, is man- 
ager of Williamsburg, Va. 


R. J. Eppiey, city manager of Washing- 
ton Court House. Ohio, since February 
1946, has become village manager of 


Greendale, Wis. 
W. J. Ficxie, Jr., 


SPAULDING as city manager of Bristol, Va. 


has succeeded F. r. 


W. Firrertinc, former member 
State Department, has 


DANIEI 


of the Highway 


February 


E. Vickers 
Vallejo, Calif. 


ols 


Carl B. Wirsching 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Louis 


Arlen St. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





John S. Langford 
Griffin, Ga. 


been appointed first borough manager of 
Hamburg, Pa. 


J. L. FRANzEN, city manager of Oregon 
City since 1921, has been appointed fist 
city manager of Salem, Ore. 


Roy Gies has been appointed city man- 
ager of Lake Worth, Fla. 


Davin GoopMAN has replaced Garland 
Abingdon, Va 


Patton as city manager of 


Joun F. Hassver, city manager of Oak- 
land, Calif., from 1933 to 1943, accepted 
reappointment there on December 9. 


Ersin E. Jones, city manager of Paw 
huska, Okla., since 1942, has accepted the 
position as city manager of Shawnee, Okla 


Lew W. Kemp Howard 
. . ] 
FRANK as borough manager ot Scottsdale, 
Pa. 


has replaced 


JosepH V. LapNeR, manager of Sanla 
Rosa, Calif., from 1944 to May 1946, has 
been appointed city manager of Madison. 
S. D. 


J. S. Lanerorp has succeeded RicHakb 
\. DRAKE as city manager of Griffin, Ga. 
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Lotz of St. Louis, Mo., has 


Eston A. 
ted city manager of Brunswick, 


been ap] 


Ga. He succeeds F. J. Torras, manager 
there si 1931, who resigned December 
15. 

Boyp McDANIEL, city manager of Big 
Spring, Texas, since August 1941, has been 
appoint first city manager of Abilene, 
Texas. 

Rosert LL. Morrison has been appointed 


city manager of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Bernarp J. Noven, a civil engineer of 
the city of Boston, has been appointed 
town manager of Mars Hill, Me. 

Tuomas B. Notanp, former apprentice 
at Waynesboro, Va., has been appointed 
manager Altavista. Va., succeeding E. G. 
FiTzGERALD. 

Jess VM. PARKER is city manager of 
Sweet Home, Ore., replacing C. K. Hus- 
TON. 

Ropert PEART, city manager of Sterling, 
Kans., 1934-1944, and Neosho. Mo., 1944- 
5. has been appointed first city manager 
of Lebanon. Mo. 

Epwarp C. Peterson, who has been on 
leave from the managership of Middleboro, 
Mass.. since 1944, resumes his position, re- 
placing Acting City Manager Rosert W. 
MACDONALD. 


Wirtram =RicHarps. executive secretary 
to the city manager of Phoenix, Ariz., has 
heen appointed city manager. Opp S. 


HaLsetH. who has served as manager since 
May, has returned to his former position 
as director of parks and recreation. 

Mrs. FetisA Rincon pE GAUTHIER has 
been appointed city manager of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, succeeding Roperto SANCHEz. 

G. M. Roserts has been appointed 
acting manager of Lamesa, Tex., to suc- 
ceed Gorpon T. Hits. 

Firch ROBERTSON, mayor of Berkeley, 
Calif, has been appointed city manager 
there to replace Gerrit P. VANDER ENDE, 
who has resigned to become president of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of San Fran- 


cisco, 

ARLEN St. Loults, city attorney, has been 
appointed city manager of Schenectady, 
nN; ¥. 

G. O. SuMMERS, manager of Bryan, 
Texas, since 1943, became first city man- 
ager of Waxahachie, Texas, on February 1. 

James M. succeeded A. C. 
NICHOLS as Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

James G. WALLACE, city manager of 
Bangor, Me., 1932-41, Wilmington, N. C., 
1941-42. and Kenosha, Wis., since 1942, 
has been appointed supervising engineer 
of Fargo, N. D. On May 1, the council- 
manager charter becomes effective, and his 
title will change to city manager. 

B. H. Warren, Jr., has succeeded H. C. 
Roperts as city manager of Douglas, Ga. 

Hersert W. Wuirney, former director 
of Public Works, has been appointed city 
manager of Big Spring, Texas. 

P. A. Wiccins has succeeded Loy 
NicHoLs as city manager of Burkburnett, 
Texas, 


has 
manager of 


Titus 
city 


CLARENCE E. Rey 
Executive Director 
International City Managers’ 
Chicago, Ill. 


Association 


Conference of Mayors Adopts Important Resolutions 


wEVERAL resolutions of importance 

to municipalities were adopted on 
January 22 by the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors at its 
Washington, D. C. On the subject of 
housing, the resolutions petition Con- 
gress for rapid passage of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft General Housing Bill; re- 
quest additional funds to complete tem- 
porary advocate 


meeting in 


housing; 
adequate and fair rent control until the 
and 


emergency 


housing emergency is over, pro- 
pose an advisory committee of mayors 
to consult with congressional leaders to 
formulate a housing policy and _ pro- 
gram. 

Airports also considerable 
attention. The resolutions ask that fed- 
eral funds be made available for assist- 
ance to Class IV and V airports; oppose 
the state control of federal airport 
funds; request prompt payment to 
cities for damages to airport facilities 
the government during the 
war, and urge that the disposal be ex- 


received 


used by 


pedited of federally owned or controlled 
surplus airports and equipment to mu- 
and states with- 


nicipalities, counties. 


out cost. or on a maximum discount 
basis. 

rhe called fo 
islation to provide payments in lieu of 
property 
within the boundaries of municipalities; 
asked that the time period be extended 
for the availability of funds under the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944; re- 


quested the continuance of the federal 


conference also leg- 


taxes for federally - owned 


flood control and public power policy; 


authorized a study by the Conter- 
ence’s president and executive commit- 
tee to develop and formulate recommen- 
dations on the question of federal aid 
for public education; reactivated a spe- 
cial committee to see that cities receive 
the 


federal surplus properties, and urged a 


fair treatment in procurement of 


more ‘equitable distribution to cities of 


state-collected revenues. 


Boston and Concord Enter Housing Business 


AKING 
housing legislation in Massachu- 
setts, Boston councilmen recently ap- 
proved a $10,000,000 program which 
will put the city in the veterans’ hous- 


advantage of emergency 


ing business on an_ unprecedented 
scale. The plan, to be financed by a 
bond issue, calls for construction of 
510 one-family houses and 520 two- 


family houses to shelter a total of 1,550 
veterans and their families. The city 
will first rent the homes to ex-service- 
men, but by 1952 will sell them all to 
tenants or other veterans. 

A Massachusetts law enacted in 1946 
declared a five-year housing emergency 
and gave municipalities authority to 
build, rent, and sell houses during that 
period, as well as also making special 
provision for slum clearance and rede- 
velopment during the emergency. 
Cities may “appropriate and spend 
money” and take other action neces- 


sary to house veterans, “by purchasing 
or by taking by eminent domain” land 
tracts for housing development. 
According to the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, the city ex- 
pects to regain more than $7,500,000 of 
its original investment from the rental 
and sale of the units if they are sold 
at half their original cost. The single- 
unit homes are expected to cost $7,800 
apiece and rent for $50 a month, not in- 
cluding heat, light, and other utilities. 
The the double 
mated at $11,500 each, renting at from 


$40 to $45 a month each. 


cost of units is esti- 


Another Massachusetts city that has 
appropriated funds for building homes 
for veterans under the new law is Con- 
cord. That municipality 
marked $100,000 for this purpose, with 
which 20 one-family dwellings will be 


has ear- 


built. 


Small Alabama City Seeks a Manager 


CTING under state law, the Mayor 

and City Council of Brewton, Ala. 
(1940 population 3,323), went on rec- 
ord on January 14 as favoring the city- 
manager plan of government and au- 
thorized the City Planning Commission 
to recommend for the employment with- 
in sixty days of a city manager, sal- 
ary not to exceed $6,000 a year. 

“The duties of the city manager,” 
writes C. L. Harold, Secretary, Brewton 
Chamber of Commerce, “will be greatly 
increased when the city’s natural gas 
system is installed and ready for opera- 
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tion, which is expected in November of 
this year. It is believed that a fine op- 
portunity will be presented for skilled 
management in efficient operation of 
this system and the city-owned 
water works. Also, more than $300,000 
of capital expenditures is being pro- 
grammed for much-needed extension of 
the municipal water and sewer lines. It 
is hoped that the opportunities of this 
job will applications, 
which should be City 
Planning Commission. City Hall. Brew- 
Alabama.” 
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“MODERN MARKING FOR THE MODERN HIGHWAY” 


(Prismo stripes on the Pennsylvania Turnpike—Harrisburg to Pittsburgh.) — 





Long lasting, reflective, markings mean safety at substantial cost 


savings. This is what PRISMO offers in: 


@ PRISMO LIFE-LINE—reflective traffic marking outlasts ordinary 
marking many times—visible 24 hours per day. Write for Bul- 
letin 461. 


@ PRISMO SIGN KIT—an easy method of sign reflectorization— 
complete angularity—extremely low cost—no equipment expenditures 
required. Bulletin 244. 


Why not write for up-to-date bulletins at no cost. Increased 
marking service at an over-all cost decrease may result. 





PRISMO SAFETY CORPORATION 


Municipal Division 
HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Exclusion of Churches from 
Residential Zone — Local 
Property Owners’ Option 


AtaBAMA.—Pentecostal Holiness Church 
of Montgomery v. Dunn, 27 Southern (2d) 
561 (Alabama Supreme Court, June 20, 
1946), rehearing denied, October 24, 1946. 

Under the Montgomery ordinance for 
the A residence zone, erection of a build- 
ing substantially different in type or size 
from those in the immediate vicinity re- 
quired consents from the adjoining prop- 
erty owners within 300 feet along both 
sides of the street, and particularly from 
the two adjacent owners on all sides. If 
objections from the latter were trivial, or 
merely made to force purchase of their 
property, provision was made in the ordi- 
nance for the City Commission to over- 
ride such objections. 

A Protestant revivalist church was 
planned in such an area. The neighbors 
entered objections based on a charge that 
a commercial enterprise was involved 
rather than a church, on the volume of 
noise emanating from emotional frenzy in 
the services, and on doubts suggested as 
to the type of building which would re- 
sult from the proposed use of volunteer 
labor. When the building permit was re- 
voked pursuant to such objections, the 
church took its case up through the courts. 

The Supreme Court first held that this 
was a legitimate Protestant church. 
Whether a zoning ordinance could exclude 
churches completely from residential areas 
was not decided; but it was held that the 
question could not be left to be settled in 
each instance in accordance with the de- 
sires of the neighboring property owners. 
Invoking the vague requirement under the 
Fourteenth Amendment for uniform and 
impartial rules of action, the Court evi- 
dently felt that such local option provi- 
sions involved the exercise of arbitrary 
discretion by adjoining landowners. The 
decision strongly reflects the rigid due 
process-property rights philosophy of con- 
stitutional law at the turn of the cen- 
tury, and the frequent complete judicial 
inability to think in terms of evaluating 
or permitting the evaluation of the op- 
eration of experiments in democratic neigh- 


borhood planning. See Bassett, Zoning 
(2d Edition 1940) 42-44. 
Tornshin Regulation § of 


Cubic Volume of Buildings 


Micuican. — Frischkorn Construction 
Co. v. Lambert. 24 North Western (2d) 
209 (Michigan Supreme Court, Septem- 
ber 11, 1946). 

Pursuant to authorization in the Michi- 
gan enabling act for township zoning, 
Redford Township (in Wayne County, 
near Detroit) adopted a requirement in a 
single-family residential zone that houses 
should cover 800 square feet on the first 
floor level and should contain 14.000 cubic 
feet. The Construction Company wanted 
to build two houses containing 12.657 cu- 
bic feet; it offered proof that additional 
cubic volume would add nothing to the 
convenience or usability of the proposed 
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houses and might, in fact, add to the heat 
ing problem. 

The Court accepted the theory that any 
size regulation prescribed in such zoning 
regulations can be justifiably applied only 
by a detailed showing of advantage in any 
given instance over all other suggested al- 
ternatives. Esthetic conditions and pro- 
tection of the value of other premises in 
the neighborhood could be taken into con- 
sideration but were themselves insufficient 
to justify restrictions on the use of prop- 
erty. Since the Court failed to find that 
the larger size provided any further advan- 
tage to the public health, safety, or wel- 
fare, the attempted application of the zon- 
ing regulation to this situation was held 
unconstitutional. 


Funeral Parlors in 
Residential Zones 


Marytanb.—Ulirich v. State, 46 Atlantic 
(2d) 637 (Maryland, April 12, 1946). 

A Baltimore undertaker embalmed bodies 
at his business office, but held funeral serv- 
ices (at no extra charge) at his own home 
in the residential zoning area, where un- 
dertaking establishments were not al- 
lowed. The defense relied heavily on an 
alleged analogy to the permissibility of 
funerals of family members in private resi- 
dences. However, the Court held that fu- 
neral services in the undertaker’s home 
clearly violated the residential zoning or- 
dinance. 


Veterans’ Trailer Housing 


OrEcon.—Hyland v. City of Eugene, 173 
Pacific (2d) 464 (Oregon Supreme Court, 
October 22, 1946). 

On the edge of the City of Eugene an 
area about 400 by 300 feet, part open 
ground and part covered with tall fir trees, 
was dedicated in 1926 as a park for “use 
of the public forever,’ and remained un- 
changed except for occasional use for a 
pasture and a children’s playground and 
for wartime victory gardens. When the 
influx of veterans to the University of Ore- 
gon at Eugene brought a critical housing 
shortage, a Federal Lanham Act project 
was set up to provide 100 trailer houses, 


and the City contributed the park as a 
site. Under this arrangement, the City 
and County leased the park for two 


years to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
the latter promised not to permit any per- 
manent injury to the area. Neighboring 
property owners, however, thought the proj- 
ect unsightly and sought to enjoin its con- 
tinuance. 

Since the park was dedicated to all the 
public for health, recreation and enjoy- 
ment, it was held that the park must re- 
main open to all, and its use must not be 
changed; and on these grounds a perma- 
nent change would be enjoined. However, 
in view of the balance of equities in this 
situation—the needs of the veterans, and 
particularly the hardship of evicting those 
already settled, were so extreme, and the 
inconvenience to the adjoining landown- 
ers so relatively insignificant—the Court, 
exercising the traditional discretion and 
conscience of a court of equity, refused to 
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order the eviction of the veterans because 
of a temporary diversion of park land to 
an emergency use. The opinion also con- 
tained an interesting review of other emer- 
gencies in which parks have been used for 
temporary emergency purposes. 


Non-User of Parkway Estab- 
lished within Street Lines 


NortH Carouina.—Spicer v. Goldsboro, 
39 South Eastern (2d) 526 (North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court, October 9, 1946). 

A strip of land 130 feet wide had been 
dedicated for a century as Center Street in 
Goldsboro, N. C., subject to a railroad 
right of way which was conveyed to the 
town in 1925. In 1928, one-way streets 
were laid down and paved for some 
distance along the outer edges, and the 
Aldermen by resolution authorized the 
City Manager to “make a parkway in Cen- 
ter Street,” by developing the 400-foot 
by 60-foot island in between. Grass, shrub- 
bery and trees were planted, and walks 
and seats were laid out. In 1929, the area 
was named “Joseph Robinson Park,” and 
referred to again as a park in Center 
Street. When steps were taken by the AI- 
dermen in 1946 to remove the planting 
and pave the whole street, the action was 
challenged on the ground that a public 
park had been established by abandon- 
ment of the street formerly dedicated. 

The Court first pointed out that streets 
are often dedicated with reference to fu- 
ture needs, and that non-user by itself 
need not imply abandonment of the dedi- 
cation. The Aldermen’s resolutions, re- 
ferring to a parkway and a park in Cen- 
ter Street, were held to have created not a 
park, but a parkway— 

“a single entire street ‘of which a part is 
devoted to ordinary purposes of travel and 
a part to ornamental or recreational pur- 
poses. 
While admittedly sympathetic over the 
destruction of a beautiful area, the Court 
held that the part of the street set off for 
other uses and beautified was, neverthe- 
less, never abandoned. 
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According to a survey by the Columbus To minimize traffic congestion in your city 
Institute of Public Opinion, 76.7 per cent of —at low cost to riders, taxpayers, and the 
Columbus’ riders who ride more than 10 times city: 1) Co-operate with your transit com- 

a week prefer trolley coaches. Clean, quiet, pany by encouraging more widespread use 
smooth trolley-coach service is one big of existing transit facilities. 2) Eliminate 
reason why 80 per cent of the city ride by curb parking in central business areas. 3) 
public transit. Provide off-street parking areas. 4) Investi- 


gate trolley coaches for the backbone of 
your city’s transit system. Apparatus Dept., 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Here’s why public-preferred trolley 
coaches can do much to reduce traffic con- 
gestion in your city: 

They increase public-transit riding. Fast and *Based on national average load of 1.75 passengers 
comfortable, trolley coaches offer the kind per automobile. : 
of service that people actually prefer. Thus, 
they encourage more people to leave their _ see LIFESTREAM OF THE CITY, the movie that promotes 
cars at home and ride by public transit, re- transit service. Your G-E representative will arrange for 

ducing the number of vehicles on the street ° showins- 
and decreasing traffic congestion. 
r 7 Listen to SPOTLIGHT ON AMERICA, the transit industry's 
Large passengers-per-hour capacity. One trol- national radio program. Mutual Network, Friday, 10 
ley coach can carry 44 seated passengers—— p. m. EST. See your newspaper for local station. 
the equivalent of 29 average automobile 
loads. Each transit rider uses seven times 
less street space than the automobile rider.* 
Maneuverability. Loading and unloading at 
the curb, trolley coaches have a street clear- 
ance of 12 feet on either side. They pass 
stalled vehicles easily and enable all traffic 
to move swiftly. 
Speed. Their proved ability to hold their 
own in busy traffic lanes speeds the traffic 
flow, gets people to their destination faster. 
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Traffic Regulation 





Tackling Parkins through Zoning 


A study conducted by the 


fno Foundation 


shows that parking problems can be han- 


died effectively by 
ONING has long been used by goy- 
land 
usage and development. It is designed 


ernment agencies to contro] 


ind protect the safety, con- 
venience, health, 
welfare of the community. 


to promot 


morals. and general 

Recently the problem of parking fa- 
cilities has been increasingly attacked 
through the use of zoning. This method 
has been employed to some extent for 
over twenty years, and many interest- 
ing experiences have resulted. In order 
to assemble these experiences and pass 
them on to other cities, the Eno Foun- 
dation of existing 
zoning various 


throughout the United States. 


study 
ordinances in 


conducted a 


cities 


Sources of Information on City 
Zoning Ordinances for Parking 
and Loading? 


In August 1946, information was 
sought from city engineers and city 


planning commissions of the 1,060 cities 
in the United States with 1940 popula- 
tions of 10,000 or greater. 
irom 


Replies re- 
cities in all forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia were 
as follows: 


ceived 


Number Information Furnished 


Population of Cities Number Per Cent 
10,000-25,000 649 289 44.5 
25,000-50.000 212 146 69 
50,000-100,000 107 76 71 
Over 100,000 92 75 81.5 

Total 1060 586 55.5 


Based on replies, 7% of the cities 
with populations from 10.000 to 25,000; 
12% with populations from 25,000 to 


90.000: 25% with populations 50,000 
to 100,000; and 28% with populations 
100,000 and over have zoning ordi- 
nances. 


Among the seventy cities reporting 
ordinances which require the provision 
of off-street parking facilities. eighteen 

'Mr. Le Craw, a graduate in traffic engineer 
ing from the Bureau of Highway Traffic of 
Yale University, is resident traffic engineer of 
the Eno Foundation and editor of 
Traffic Engineering magazine. Mr. Smith is 
associate director of the Bureau of Highway 
Traffic of Yale University. 

*A complete report on this study can be 
obtained from the Eno Foundation for Highway 
Traffic Control, Saugatuck, 
of Traffic Quarterly, from which this article is 
condensed. 
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dwellings. 
Many cities, 


family 
in addition to those with 
zoning ordinances, have required the 
provision of off-street parking in con- 
nection with dwellings by writing into 
their traffic regulations a section which 
prohibits curb parking from 2:00 A. M. 
to 6:00 A. M., 
cleaning and 
many other good reasons. Urban traffic 
hours, 


“in order to allow street 


snow removal,” among 


is at a minimum during these 
and the automobile 
This 


parking 


majority of users 
provision, in 


facilities off 


are in their homes. 
effect, requires 
the street. 

Multiple-family dwellings must pro- 
vide off-street parking spaces in 86% 
of the cities which have zoning ordi- 
pertaining to parking. About 
two-thirds of these ordinances require 
off-street parking facilities on the basis 
of one parking space for each dwelling 
unit. One city requires that one and 
one-half parking 
for each dwelling unit, the purpose be- 
ing to accommodate visitors and occa- 
sional families which possess more than 
one vehicle. 

There is a close relation in a com- 
between the zoning require- 


nances 


spaces be provided 


munity 
ments and the motor vehicle registra- 
tion. In the western part of the United 
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zoning requirements WILBUR 8S. SMITH’ 
CITIES REQUIRING OFF-STREET PARKING 
FACILITIES BY TYPE BUILDING 
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buildings. 
specify them in connection with single- States, where motor vehicle registration 


may be as high as one vehicle per two 
persons, the majority of the zoning or- 
dinances require one parking space per 
dwelling unit. In the eastern part of the 
United States vehicle registration varies 
four persons to one per 
ordi- 


from one per 


six persons, and many zoning 
nances require only one space per two 
or three dwelling units. There are var- 
ious requirements, such as the provi- 
sion of two parking spaces for every 
three dwelling units, or three parking 
spaces for every four units, but in al- 
most all cases studied, the requiremenis 


were Jess in the East than in the West. 


Hotels, Hospitals, Theaters, 
Restaurants 


One-third of the cities having zoning 
ordinances relating to parking require 
that parking facilities be provided in 
connection with hotels. One New Eng- 
land town of 50,000 population requires 
that one parking space be provided for 
each guest room in the hotel. The most 
common requirement involves the pro- 
vision of one space per three guest 
rooms. Many zoning ordinances simply 
specify “adequate” parking. 

Twenty per cent of the cities require 
hotels to provide off-street loading fa- 
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(7 - THEY'RE GOOD “SALESMEN” 


Trolley coaches are popular in Duluth. 
With an average seating capacity of 39, 
the system's 32 coaches carried a total 
of 8,700,000 revenue passengers 
in 1945. 


2?) THEY'RE MONEY MAKERS 


Trolley coaches are economical to 
operate and require very little mainte- 
nance. During 1945 they returned a 
net operating revenue of .2738¢ 
per seat mile. 


B22) THEY'RE LONG LIVED 


The original coaches, purchased in 
1931, are still in excellent condition. 
Each coach has traveled approximately 
360,000 miles and is still averaging 
25,000 miles annually. 


a ark ek See 







ATL ) THEY'RE HILL CLIMBERS 


The territory served is hilly and, 
carrying capacity loads, trolley coaches 
easily climb the steepest hills and are 
not even “winded” when they reach 
the top. 


Ss zw) THEY'RE COLD WEATHER 
~——— VEHICLES During long per- 
iods of sub-zero weather trolley coaches 
stay right on the job. They are even 
stored outdoors in temperatures which, 
at times, reach 25° below zero. 
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cilities for trucks. These requirements 
yary from a minimum of one loading 
space per 20,000 square feet of floor 
space used for storage or merchandis- 
ing to a maximum requirement of one 
loading space per 5,000 square feet of 
gross floor area. 

Eighteen per cent of the cities with 
zning ordinances require hospitals to 
provide off-street parking space. One- 
third of these calls for parking space 
on the basis of one vehicle per three 
guest rooms. They must furnish off- 
street loading facilities for trucks on 
approximately the same basis as hotels. 

The idea of requiring theaters to pro- 
vide parking space to accommodate the 
yehicles of their patrons is relatively 
new. Detroit was the first city of the 
group studied to place such a require- 
ment in its zoning ordinances, This was 
done in 1940 when the city adopted an 
ordinance requiring theaters to furnish 
one off-street parking space for each ten 
seats in the auditorium of the theater. 

The requirements vary widely among 
the twenty-four cities with such ordi- 
nances—from one parking space per 
four seats to one per twelve seats. Sev- 
eral cities require parking space to be 
furnished on the basis of floor space. 
At least two cities require that space 
provided for parking be equal to the 
total floor space of the building. 

A major portion of the operating pe- 
riod of a theater is normally ‘conducted 
after the closing time of other business 
establishments located in the same sec- 
tion of the city. For this reason, it 
appears sound to allow theaters to take 
advantage of off-street parking facili- 
ties used during the day by other busi- 
ness establishments. Frequently these 
parking facilities are not in use during 
the early evening hours when recreation 
traffic in the city is at its peak, and de- 
mand for parking space by theater pa- 
trons is great. 

Although only 17% of the cities 
which zone off-street parking require 
restaurants to furnish such space for 
patrons, many other cities are studying 
the possibility of adopting such ordi- 
nances. 

Wichita, Kans., requires restaurants 
to provide one parking space for each 
100 square feet of floor area devoted to 
dining purposes. This ordinance, how- 
ever, does not affect restaurants located 
in buildings which occupy less than 
1,000 square feet of lot area. Los An- 
geles requires one parking space for 
each 1,000 square feet of floor space 
if the total floor area is 7,500 square 
feet or more. 

Several cities require that parking 
space be equal to the total ground floor 
area of the restaurant, and at least 
one city requires the provision of one 
parking space for each four seats to 
be used by patrons of the restaurant. 


Frontage is also used as a basis for 
off-street requirements for restaurants. 


Places of Public Assembly 


About one-fourth of the cities with 
ordinances require that parking facili- 
ties be provided in connection with 
such places of public assembly as 
churches, auditoriums, bowling alleys, 
stadiums, and dance halls. Several cit- 
ies require parking for church-goers, 
but many exempt them because parking 
demands for other purposes are usual- 
ly at a minimum when churches are in 
session, 

Bridgeport, Conn., has placed park- 
ing requirements on two special types of 
facilities. All bowling alleys are re- 
quired to furnish off-street parking fa- 
cilities on the basis of one and one-half 
spaces for each alley used for bowling. 
Dance halls are required to furnish 
parking facilities in the amount of 
three-fourths space for each 56 square 
feet of dance floor. 


Retail Stores 


Fourteen cities have zoning ordi- 
nances which require retail stores to 
provide off-street parking facilities for 
their customers. Three cities require 
one parking space per 200 square feet 
of floor area. Two require parking 
space equal in area to the ground floor 
area. 

Retail stores head the list of all es- 
tablishments in requirements by ordi- 
nances for off-street loading facilities. 
Thirty per cent of all cities which have 
zoning ordinances require retail stores 
to furnish adequate facilities for off- 
street loading and unloading of mer- 
chandise. 


Office Buildings 


Fifteen cities require office buildings 
to provide off-street parking for em- 
ployes and visitors. Ten base their re- 


quirements on floor space, the ordi- 
nances varying from a requirement of 
one space per 200 square feet of floor 
space, which one midwestern city and 
one southern city have adopted, to a 
smaller requirement of one parking 
space per 1,000 square feet of floor 
area. Los Angeles has adopted the lat- 
ter requirement for buildings which 
have a total floor area of 7,500 square 
feet or more. As in the case of retail 
stores, several cities have ordinances 
that require each case to be judged in- 
dividually. 

It is interesting to note that none of 
the cities studied has ordinances which 
require off-street parking on the basis 
of the number of persons regularly em- 
ployed in the building. Employes make 
up a definite part of the parking prob- 
lem, and any plan to alleviate the park- 
ing problem must take these persons 
into consideration if the plan is to be 
successful. 

Industrial establishments and whole- 
sale business houses do not generally 
create as great a demand for parking 
space as do retail stores and theaters, 
which depend primarily upon a steady 
turnover of customers. Buildings de- 
voted to industry and wholesale trade 
receive less attention when the problem 
of providing off-street parking facilities 
arises. 

It is apparent from this study that 
the parking problem can be effectively 
tackled through zoning requirements. 
Sufficient experience has been gained 
to show that the requirement of off- 
street facilities by zoning provides a 
uniform, impartial, and effective means 
of improving terminal facilities in cit- 
ies. It is believed that the advantages 
of zoning for parking will ultimately 
be recognized by all cities and that 
more and more of them will enact zon- 
ing ordinances which will assure ade- 
quate provision of off-street parking fa- 
cilities to serve traffic loads generated 
by new businesses. 


Better Streets Ease Traffic Congestion 


ANY communities already have 

made important progress in the 
handling of heavy downtown traffic, 
but most cities have done relatively lit- 
tle to meet the problem, with the re- 
sult that traffic conditions have become 
increasingly worse. 

Several solutions can be considered 
by the individual community. It may 
be possible to divert an important 
share of the traffic now crowding down- 
town streets by skillful use of elevated 
or depressed thoroughfares. Existing 
streets then will be better able to han- 
dle the remaining load. Provision for 
by-pass routes and widening of through 
streets also will help alleviate traffic 
congestion in some cities. 
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Congestion in many of the larger 
cities has become so great that cus- 
tomers from outlying regions are be- 
coming hesitant in making the trip to 
downtown shopping areas, and prop- 
erty values in business districts are 
being depressed unnecessarily. 

Municipal funds, augmented by the 
$125,000,000 annual federal appropria- 
tion for construction and improvement 
of urban thoroughfares, should be ade- 
quate to remove many of the traffic bot- 
tlenecks during the next few years if 
the need for prompt action is recog- 
nized. 

CLAUDE C. BLAIR, President 
Paving Brick Institute 
Washington, D. C. 
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WHEN IT COMES TO CONTROLLING PARKING .YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH DUALS 





“must’’ for 


 aghacguaiie is a 
Duals. That’s why Dual engineers see 
to it that every detail of design, engineering, 
and construction is A-1. 

Dual engineers constantly seek and de- 
velop improvements, too, so that quality- 
built Duals will stay unsurpassed. 

Dependability is just one of the features 
in which Duals set the pace. They are at- 
tractively streamlined. They are weather- 
proof—tamper-proof—easy to install and 
operate—economical to service and main- 
tain. And their meter movements—ithe most 
vital part of any meter—are manufactured by 
the makers of the famous Seth Thomas clocks. 

Duals are money-makers, too—they pay 
for themselves, and provide a long-term 
source of revenue for other municipal 
services. 

Get the details on how Duals can be 
profitable, traffic-helping, ‘““employees” for 
your community. Write today for the infor- 
mative, free booklet, DU-501—or call on 


our engineers for friendly cooperation. 


DUAL PARKING METER COMPANY 


A subsidiary of The Union Metal Manufacturing Co. 
MILFORD BUILDING + CANTON 2, OHIO 


Nitals 
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Needed: Better Enabling Laws 
On Parking Facilities 


By DAVID R, LEVIN 


Head, Special Administrative Studies Unit 


Division of Financial and Administrative Research 


Public Roads Administration 


a =pite of widespread interest in the 


parking problem throughout the Unit- 


ed States in recent years, there have 
been no bold measures directed toward 
alleviating the condition. It is beeom- 


ing apparent that preachment alone will 


not solve urban parking difficulties; 
more is required than the counting and 
recounting of potential parkers and 
present parking accommodations, the 
apprehension of illegal parkers, and 
the installation of parking meters. 
Parking facilities. apparently a_ basic 
need in our motorized cities, are still 


inadequate in capacity, expensive in 


user cost. and inconvenient in location. 
One of the principal barriers to bet- 


terment of the parking situation has 


been the inadequacy of the legal and 


administrative machinery provided to 
do the job. The enactment of a compre- 
hensive, modernized, general enabling 
states could be an im- 


solution to the 


statute In many 
portant factor in the 
parking problem. 

\ brief review of existing administra- 
tive authority concerning the provision 
of automobile parking facilities reveals 
that in most states the legislative grant 
is not coex- 


of administrative power 


with parking problem 
In the last 


hicle has 


tensive areas. 
two decades the motor ve- 
fundamentally altered 
and rural living, industry, agriculture. 
education, and 
other activities. Today all states. cities. 
counties and other units, both large and 
small, have parking problems—the large 
ones have problems with many ramifi- 
cations, the small ones have difficulties 


city 


recreation, countless 


easier of solution, but everywhere the 
parking problem persists. 

Accordingly, in light of the present 
needs of a motorized nation, there is 
little justification for restricting the au- 
thority to establish or foster the provi- 
sion of parking facilities. Legislation 
ought to grant such authority broadly 
to designated administrative agencies 
of the state, cities, counties, towns, vil- 
lages. and other local units, in a single 
enabling act. Desirable sanction would 
also make provision for the cooperation 
of any of these units with each other 
or with any federal, state, or local 
agency. 

It may be difficult to determine what 
particular agency at 


THE 


administrative 
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should be 


level ol 
vested with authority to deal effectively 


with the parking problem. The smaller 


each government 


and the medium-sized urban areas will 
find it create 


facility 


probably expedient to 
parking 


street or highway or public works de- 


divisions in existing 
partments. The larger cities will prob- 
seek to 


automobile parking 


ably establish independent 
agencies, 

Because of the variety of public fiscal 
practices and the financis! complexities 
of different types of parking facilities, 
general state enabling authority ought 
to be broadly conceived. The respective 
legislative bodies of the counties, cities, 
towns and villages should be author- 
ized to finance the planning, the ac- 
quistion of property for construction, 
and the alteration, enlargement. 
tenance, and operation of parking fa- 
cilities by combination 


of methods. 


main- 


any one or a 


Land Acquisition 


One of the most troublesome ob- 
stacles to the off-street 


parking facilities involves the acquisi- 


provision of 


Street Cars Replaced 


ONVERSION from street car lines 

to trolley 
scheduled for Des 
Detroit, Mich. 

To improve and modernize 
Des Moines, the 
maining street car lines and two mo- 
tor bus 


coach operation is 
Moines, Iowa. and 
transit 
service in four re- 
will be 
operation. 


routes converted to 
trolley coach Plans an- 
nounced by the management of the 
Des Moines Railway 
operating sixty-seven 
over 45-52 round-trip miles, will more 


Company. now 


trolley coaches 
than double trolley coach service by 
the end of 1949. 

Eighty additional trolley coaches are 
to be purchased, and orders for thirty- 
one have already been placed for im- 
mediate delivery. Orders for another 
eighteen have been placed for delivery 
late in 1947. When the entire change- 
over is completed, there will be 147 
speedy, rubber-tired electrics in opera- 
tion over 118.36 round-trip miles. 
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tion of the necessary lands and prop- 
erty, particulariy in cities. 

Relatively few statutory 
relate to the construction of 
Desirable 


sions relative to construction would au- 


provislons 
parking 


facilities. legislative provi 


thorize the respective governmental 


units to construct or cause to be con 
structed public off-street automobile 
parking facilities, including buildings, 


structures, equipment, entrances, exits, 
and all 


or desirable 


other nec- 


for the safety 


fencing accessories 


essary and 
convenience of motorists. 
Whatever the 


volved, it ought to possess sufficient au- 


sovernmental unit in 
thority to maintain and operate parking 
facilities efficiently and in the public 
interest. Leasing by competitive bidding 
to any individual. firm, or corporation 
upon such terms and conditions as the 
public interest may warrant should be 
sanctioned. 

At the earliest possible moment all 
existing statutes relating to parking fa- 
cilities should he placed under a legis- 
lative states. Mere 
tinkering with the legal and administra- 


microscope by all 


tive machinery will no longer do. Some 
statutes need to be discarded entirely 
and better ones substituted. 


From a speech before the Committee on Park- 
arch Board, Washington, 


196. 


ng, Highway Rese 
D. C.. December 5, 


by Trolley Coaches 


Nearly all Detroit street car lines 
will be converted to trolley coach and 
next few 


general 


bus operation within the 

years, Richard A. Sullivan, 
manager of the Detroit Department of 
Street Railways. has announced. It is 
that 200 and 300 
coaches will be purchased at a cost of 
than $3,500,000 to replace the 
street The company 
cars and all 
be replaced by 
buses 


estimated between 
more 
cars. 
908 
line 


present 
street 
will 


Gasoline 


now operates 


except one 
new vehicles. 
will also be purchased as a part of the 


engine 


modernization plan. 

Meanwhile, an order for the first 200 
of the planned 435 electric trackless 
trolley coaches for Brooklyn’s surface 
lines has been placed by the New 
York Board of Transportation with the 
St. Louis Car Company of St. Louis, 
Mo. Delivery of the vehicles, which 
will cost $16.724 each, will begin early 
in 1948. 
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HOLOPHANE REFRACTORS assure = x 00° 


Proper Light Distribution 


The importance of proper light distribution for traffic illumi- 
nation is stressed in the newest code, ‘‘Recommended Practice 


of Street and Highway Lighting,” issued by the Illuminating oe 
Engineering Society. Five “ideal” distribution types are recom- LATERAL LIGHT PATTERN 
mended to meet street and highway lighting needs. Holophane 1.€.$. TYPE IV 


Refractors meet each of these exacting specifications. 


TYPE IV DISTRIBUTION is for luminaire mounting at or near 
the side of wide streets. It has a lateral width of approximately 
90 degrees in the cone of maximum candle power. Two beams 
of light are projected up and down the street. Light that would 
usually fall outside the area is largely directed to the roadway, Write for reprints of 
Luminaires equipped with the proper Holophane Refractors “Seep tndtie 
accomplish this result. 





of Street and Highway 
Lighting" from1.E.S. Trans- 
actions. No obligation. 





Because they provide maximum efficiency and economies in 
operation and maintenance Holophane Refractors are the 
essential light controlling element in luminaires produced by 
leading manufacturers of street lighting equipment. 





Be sure to Specify Holophane Refractors. oS 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY. INC... . Lighting Authorities Since 1898 


Street Lighting Department. Newark, Ohio ¢ Holophane Co., Lid., 385 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 
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Outdoor Lighting 








Whereas, it has been dem- 
onstrated that 63% of the 
traffic fatalities in Trenton oc- 
cur during the hours of dark- 
ness, which have only 33% of 
the traffic, and 


Whereas, the great major- 
ity of the night traffic acci- 
dents take place along the 
principal street, and 


Whereas, the Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Board on Safety and 
Traffic has recommended that 
the lighting of the thorough- 
fare streets in Trenton be in- 
creased to meet the standards 





Resolution 


of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society in order to save 
lives and prevent accidents at 
night, and 


Whereas, experience’ in 
Trenton and other cities has 
shown that adequate illumina- 
tion effectively increases traf- 
fic safety at night, therefore 
be it 


RESOLVED, that the Direc- 
tor of Parks and Public Prop- 
erty be and he is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to in- 
crease the lighting along the 
principal thoroughfare streets 


to the intensities stated in the 
Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety Recommended Practice 
of Street and Highway Light- 
ing, 1945. (For the purpose 
of this resolution the term 
“principal thoroughfare 
streets” is defined to include 
all streets which have more 
than 150 cars per hour dur- 
ing the maximum night hour. ) 


GEO. W. RIEKER 
DONAL J. CONNOLLY 
THOS. F. WALDRON 
ANDREW J. DUCH 
W. H. GERAGHTY 








Trenton Relights 


HE above resolution by the Tren- 

ton, N. J., Board of City Commis- 
sioners was the outcome of a long pe- 
riod of inadequate street lighting. An 
investigation by a Citizens’ Advisory 
Board on Safety and Traffic proved that 
this condition caused excessive night 
traffic accidents 

At the beginning of the depression, 
about sixteen years ago, Trenton had 
5,382 lamps in service, with a total out- 
put of 16,650,000 lumens. Numerous 
reductions in lighting were made, un- 
til today there are only 4,527 street 
lamps furnishing 12,275,000 lumens. 
This represents a 26% decrease in 
lighting. The 1931 cost was $233,650. 
The 1946 cost was $159,484, a savings 
in money of $74,166. Here are the facts 
and the recommendation that caused 
the Board of City Commissioners to 
act: 

1. There has been a 26% reduction 
in street lighting and a 32% reduc- 
tion in the street lighting appropria- 
tions since 1931. 

2. In the past ten years the hours of 
darkness had 33% of the total twenty- 
four-hour traffic and 63% of the fatal 
accidents. 

3. Fatal night accidents were con- 
centrated along the principal thorough- 
fares. 

4. Eighty-four percent of the persons 


killed at night on the main streets were 
pedestrians, and half of these pedes- 
trians were morc than sixty years old. 

5. Improved lighting at thirty-three 
intersections in Trenton in 1937 re- 
sulted in a 35% reduction in night ac- 
cidents, and the annual savings in re- 
duced accident losses have been three 
times the cost of the added lighting. 

6. During the first eight months of 
1946, day accidents have increased 
23% over the average of the past three 
years while night accidents have gone 


up 36%. 


Toward Licking 


HE VAST increase in air traffic 

since the war has emphasized the 
need for safe, dependable landing 
equipment. The importance of the sub- 
ject was brought to a head late last 
year, when the 1946 Robert J. Collier 
Trophy was awarded to Dr. Luis W. 
Alvarez for his contributions to the de- 
velopment of the radar Ground Control 
Approach landing system. 

At the Landing Aids Experiment 
Station at Arcata, Calif., the AAF and 
Navy BuAer and CAA have been con- 
ducting a series of joint tests for all- 
weather flying which promise speedier 
and safer operation in soupy weather. 
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The recommendation of the Citizens’ 
Advisory Board was that the lighting of 
the thoroughfare streets be increased 
to meet the standards of the I]luminat- 
ing Engineering Society. The purpose 
was to save lives by preventing acci- 
dents at night. It is believed this can 
be done without exceeding the appro- 
priation for street lights in 1931. An 
immediate start on the project was 
urged, the work of which will be per- 
formed under the direction of George 
W. Rieker, director of parks and pub- 
lic property. 


“Visibility Zero” 


The experiments indicated that the 
most reliable method for landing air- 
craft under conditions of low visibility 
would involve the use of three different 
landing aids. Those aids include either 
the Instrument Landing System or the 
Ground Control Approach as the back- 
bone of the integrated system; a system 
of high intensity approach and runway 
lights to aid in establishing visual con- 
tact with the runway, and high-pres- 
sure fog dispersal] equipment to insure 
visual contact with the runway under 
heavy fog conditions. 

To assist in these visual landings un- 
der low ceiling conditions brought 
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YOU COULDN’T MAKE A BETTER 
INVESTMENT TO SAVE THEIR LIVES 


~REATER safety for pedestrians and 

¥ motorists — more protection for prop- 
erty—less opportunity for holdups and other 
hazards—are only some of the reasons behind 
the growing movement to relight American 
communities. 

To aid this program, Union Metal has devel- 
oped a new type of steel street lighting stand- 
ard that meets every requirement of good 
street lighting practice. 

An important feature incorporated into this 
standard is the 45-degree upsweep bracket 


bution of light, looks better. 

Available in standardized heights to reach 
nominal light centers of 20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 
feet. When used with fabricated steel trans- 
former bases, the overall height is increased 
20 inches. Choice of brackets in 4, 6, or 8 foot 
lengths with supporting scrolls, or in 10, 12, 
15 and 18 foot mast arms with top, side-sway 
bracing. Two attractive shaft styles—plain 
round or octaflute. 

For engineering details, write 
The Union Metal Manufactur- 








that simplifies wiring, provides better distri- ing Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 1906-1946 
40 YEARS OF PROGRESS IN THE 
DESIGN AWD FABRICATION OF 


STEEL PRODUCTS 


UNION METAL 


Largest Producers of Street Lighting Standards 
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Wiith 


about by overcast, or 
similar elements, the experimental sta- 
tion recommended use of a system of 
high-intensity approach and runway 
lights. The landing runway is lined 
with lights, in the color sequence desig- 
nated by AAF, Navy, and CAA stand- 
ards. of 30.000 candlepower, unfiltered, 


low 


heavy 


fog, 


The in- 
the 
tower, so that lights may be dimmed or 


with five degrees of intensity. 


tensity is to be controlled from 
brightened according to the needs of 
the pilot or the demands of the weather. 

Red “approach” lights of 20,000 can- 
dlepower extend from the runway sides 
funnel-like 


to create a approach of 


lights at runway level for pilots to fol 
low after visual contact has been estab- 
lished. The high intensity of both sys- 
tems has helped to overcome such 
handicaps to aviation as fog and othe 


hindrances to vision. 


rom The Martin 
Glenn L. Martin Company 


Star, published by rhe 


Baltimore, Md 


London's Street Lishtins. 1756-1916 


By MARGARET N. DOWNIE 


HE FIRST attempt at regular street 


street lighting in London was at 
the beginning of the 15th century, 
when it was deereed by Lord Mayor 
Sir Henry Burton that the occupants 


of all houses facing on a street should 
hang out a lantern on all dark nights 
fom All Hallows Eve Candle- 
mas. Street lighting became an _ or- 
ganized communal service in 


until 


London 
and passed out of private hands to the 
Common Ward in 1736. 
After many vicissitudes it was passed 
to the and 
ultimately to the Vestries of the Local 
Parishes. 

Oil lamps were used exclusively and 
the light feeble. 
In 1763 a certain Mr. LeFebre issued a 
pamphlet on subject, suggesting 
that a high should be built in 
the center of London, with a powerful 
lamp inside parabolic reflectors at the 
top, which would be powerful enough 
to light the whole city. 


Council of 


Commissioners of Sewers 


they shed was very 
the 


tower 


Traffic Problems Begin 


By the year 1800 the increased fa- 
cility and comfort of traveling, com- 
bined with the sophisticated social life 
of the time. created the need for some 
more efficient 
Landaus, 


of illumination. 
barouches. 


method 
phaetons, socia- 
bles, curricles, gigs, whiskies, briskas, 
tib chairs, and a host of other more 
utilitarian vehicles were all in general 
use by this time, and during the short 
winter days and foggy autumn nights 
their owners wanted to use them at any 
A pamphlet 
this time by Count Thivelle 
commented on the fact that bright 
lights dazzled the eye without illuminat- 
ing the surface of the road. He wrote: 
“The utmost degree of perfection would 
be attained if the whole pavement and 
street could be illuminated without our 
perceiving whence the light proceeds.” 

The use of coal gas for lighting was 
first made practicable by William Mur- 
doch, who conducted experiments about 
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time of the day or night. 
Issued at 


was due to his work that 
able to 


17S0. and it 


one Mr. Winser, in 1807. was 

experiment with gas for street light- 
ing. The wall separating the Mall from 
Custom’s House Gardens was_ illumi- 


nated by a chain of gas lamps in honor 
of the King’s birthday. 
was a success, and Westminster Bridge 
was lighted by in 1813, the 
whole of the Parish of St. Margaret’s 
followed suit the next year. 

Although Humphrey 
invented the light as 
1802, street lighting by electricity was 


impracticable until the development of 


Che experiment 


and 


gas 


had 


early as 


Sir Davy 


ar¢ 


a dynamo which could be relied upon 
Are lights 
made their appearance in the 80’s. and 
their the 
panies to intensify their research and 


as a source of current. 


brilliance caused com- 


gas 


improve their product by the intro- 
duction of pressure gas and the use 
of a mantle. By 1896 they had 
achieved the inverted incandescent gas 
burner. 

The turn of the century saw the 
motor car well established, and _ its 
exacting needs have given great im- 


petus to the long search for the ideal 
lighting the streets. An 
produced the mer- 


method of 
American electrician 
cury vapor lamp in 1901. Its peculiar- 
ity is that it contains no red rays. most 
of the light being yellow. with a 
tain proportion of green and blue. The 
result is a peacock blue light which 
alters color values greatly, scarlet ob- 
jects appearing black. The light im- 
poses less strain on the eyes than ordi- 


cer- 


nary artificial light. 

There are twenty-eight 
Councils in the County of London and 
they all superintend their own street 
lighting. districts lighted 
by gas, other by electricity. the 
old-fashioned lamp-lighter has not been 
entirely dispensed with. although he is 


Borough 


Some are 


Even 


now mechanized to the extent of being 
able to light the lamp without stopping 
his bicycle. Some councils purchase 
and maintain 
others hire it from the gas or electrical 
company, which agrees to maintain it, 
while others hire it from the company 


their own equipment. 
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but maintain it themselves or enter into 
the 


passes from the company to the coun 


an agreement whereby ownership 


cil after an agreed number of years. 
The 
Street 


points out that there is in law no obli 


Departmental Committee on 


Lighting. in its final report, 
gation on the local authority to 


lighting at all. lt 


provide 


street recom- 
mends that “the power to light roads 
should be confined to larger adminis- 
trative units” and comments on_ the 
need for cooperation and consultation 
between adjoining authorities in cases 
where a road is of common interest. 
From a _ thesis awarded distinction in the 
Royal Institute of British Architects’ final ex 
mination and published in the fugust 1946 
ssue of the Journal of The Royal Institute oj 
British Architects 


Puts More Light 
On the Street 
ESIGNED 


vapor lamps. 


specifically for mercury 
a new Westinghouse 
luminaire di- 
of the lamp 
as compared 


enclosed street lighting 
rects approximately 50% 
the 


with the 27 to 


roadway 
30% 
Because both reflector and refractor are 
oval, light from either a 20,000 or a 10.- 
000-lumen 
centrated 


output on 
of previous units. 


mercury luminaire is con- 


efficiently into two main 
beams on the roadway. Further infor- 
mation may be secured from the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. P. O. 


Box 868. Pittsburgh 30. Pa. 





The new Westinghouse mercury 
vapor street-lighting luminaire. 
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1897 Fifty years ago two men each had an idea. 
Huntington B. Crouse had an idea. He wanted to be a 
business man. Jesse L. Hindshadanidea. He wanted 
to manufacture articles for the electrical trade. A mutual 
friend brought the two men and their ideas together and 
on January 18, 1897 the Crouse-Hinds Electric Company 
was born. It manufactured electrical switches, panel- 
boards. switchboards, and the patented Syracuse 
Changeable Electric Headlight for trolley cars. The 
headlight was the forerunner of the extensive line of 
lighting equipment manufactured later. 


1903 The partnership was replaced by a corporation — 
Crouse-Hinds Company. 


1906 A newly invented line of electrical conduit outlet 
bodies with threaded hubs was now manufactured. A 
new name was needed, so the word ““CONDULET” was 
coined. It was adopted as a trade mark and registered 
in the United States Patent Office. Condulets were 
destined to revolutionize electrical conduit installation 
practice. 


1910 Mr. Crouse formulated a firm policy of equal dis- 
counts to all distributors and equal prices to other 
purchasers. Revolutionary in those days, it has since 
been generally adopted by the electrical industry. 


x 


CROUSE 


-HINDS COMPANY 








([)) tn 


niversary 


HALF A CENTURY OF ACHIEVEMENT 


1911 On a 25-acre plot of land the cornerstone of the 
present plant was laid. Additional acres and buildings 
have been added since. 


1915 Crouse-Hinds made the first of its now extensive 
line of floodlights. 


1922 Crouse-Hinds built the first modern four-way three- 
section traffic signal. 


1927 Crouse-Hinds developed equipment especially de- 
signed for airport lighting. 


1929 Pioneer in sports lighting, Crouse-Hinds installed a 
complete lighting system in a major college football 
stadium — at Syracuse University. 


1932 Crouse-Hinds issued the first complete catalog of a 
line of Explosion-Proof Condulets. 


1943 Upon the death of Mr. Huntington B. Crouse, Mr. 
William L. Hinds succeeded him as President of Crouse- 
Hinds Company. 


1947 Now, after fifty years, the Crouse-Hinds Company 
has the same objectives with which it started — to make 
a good product better and to deal fairly and honestly 
with all. 


Nationwide \ 


Distribution 





‘| Through Electrical! 





@ 


Syracuse 1, N. Y., U.S.A, 


Dallas 
Seattle 


Boston Buffalo 


Philedeloh Piteeb h 


Chicago — Cincinnati Cleveland 
Portland, Ore San Francisco 





Denver 
St. Louis 


Milwaukee 


Los Angeles 
- Atlanta 


Detroit 
Washington. 


Houston — Indianapolis — Kansas City 
Resident Representatives: Albany 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT 


CONDULETS - TRAFFIC SIGNALS - AIRPORT LIGHTING - FLOODLIGHTS 





| Wholesalers /. 


Minnecpolit | 


Charlotte — New Orleans 
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Death 


PITE the definite value of street 

and highway lighting, its appraisal 

js dificult. While improved lighting 

makes for better night visibility, at the 

same time it attracts more traffic. If 

trafic and speed are reduced there are 

fewer accidents; if visibility is dimin- 

ished, however, other things being 
equal, there are more accidents. 

One method of determining the 
handicap of poor visibility is to com- 
pare traffic accident records in those 
hours of morning and evening which in 
the summer occur in daylight and in 
the winter occur in darkness. It has 
been established that such factors as 
slippery streets in winter do not enter 
appreciably into such comparisons. 
The one big factor is the better visi- 
bility of twilight in summer contrasted 
with the poorer visibility of artificial 
night lighting in winter. 

Extending nationally the statistics of 
the State of Connecticut and of New 
York City for the dawn and twilight 
hours of summer, versus those for the 
same hours of winter, would show more 
winter fatalities by 8,400, on the basis 
of 120,000,000 population, and 10,865 
on the basis of registered motor ve- 
hicles. 

It is our belief, based om pre-war ex- 
perience, that better lighting, making 
for better visibility, promoted safety in 
the use of streets and highways, and 
that increased fatalities and damage 
were the ill effects resulting from cur- 
tailment of street lighting. 


New York Accident Ratio 


In New York City in 1941, before the 
dimout, the ratio of night-to-day fatal 
accidents was 1.33. In the 1942 dimout 
period it was 2.15. Prorating the data 
for a ten-month period to an annual 
basis, and applying this ratio to the 
day fatal accidents before dimout, indi- 
cates that 336 fatal night accidents 
would have been expected in 1942 if 
conditions had remained as in 1941. 
Actually there were 544 night fatal ac- 
cidents, leaving 208 of these to be at- 
tributed to the wartime dimout condi- 
tions. This figure of 208 fatal acci- 
dents attributable to the dimout has 
application to a population of about 
7,500,000. The total dimmed area had 
a population of perhaps 28,000,000. If 
the ratio of 208 fatal accidents to a 
population of 7,500,000 were to be ap- 
plied to this total population of 28,- 
000,000, there would result an estimate 
of about 775 fatal accidents per annum 


.*Respectively: Connecticut State Motor Ve- 
hicles Department, Hartford, Conn.; Electrical 
Testing Laboratories, Inc., New York City; and 
consulting Engineer, Hartford, Conn. 


By W. L. CROSS, JR., 
PRESTON S. MILLAR 


and 
R E, SIMPSON* 


that were attributable to the dimout. 

The National Safety Council’s com- 
pilation of accident data, 1943 edition, 
summarizes traffic deaths for the cal- 
endar years 1942 and 1941, respective- 
ly. In the states not bordering on the 
sea or not having coastal regions in 
the dimout areas, the record is influ- 
enced largely by the populous Middle 
West, where gasoline rationing for 1942 
was not so severe as in the Northeast. 
For these non-dimout states, 1942 traf- 
fic day and nights deaths totaled 68% 
of the 1941 traffic deaths. For the dim- 
out states, among which were the pop- 
ulous and gas-rationed northeastern 
states, the 1942 traffic deaths were 71% 
of those of 1941. If, making no allow- 
ance for excess traffic curtailment, the 
0.68 ratio of the inland cities had pre- 
vailed, the number of traffic deaths in 
these coastal states would have been 
expected to be about six hundred fewer 
than actually was the case in 1942. In 
view, however, of the added gasoline 
curtailment in the northeastern states, 
this very loose estimate of dimout traf- 
fic deaths is too small. Had there 
been the same allotment of gasoline as 
in the Middle West the probability is 
that the 1942 record in the coastal 
states would have been materially 
worse. 

During the period February 1, 1945 
to May 8, 1945, as a fuel-saving meas- 
ure, show-window lighting and electric 
signs were extinguished, more or less, 
in various cities of the country. Studies 
of accident statistics from thirty larger 
cities showed that the death of one 
hundred and nineteen persons during 
the brownout period could be attrib- 
uted to the reduction in lighting of 
streets due to the extinction of such 
private lighting. This indicated a night 
fatality rate increase of 21.5%, attrib- 
uted to the brownout. A notable fea- 
ture of the brownout record is that in 
streets amply lighted by the public 
lighting systems, the reduction of 
show-window and sign lighting had no 
effect upon the accident rate. 

Perhaps 10,000 lives are sacrificed 
and an immense loss through injury 
and damage is sustained annually in 
traffic accidents on poorly lighted 
streets and highways. If increased ex- 
penditures for illumination could be 
provided generally, as have been pro- 
vided in certain cases in recent years, 
these sacrifices would be avoided. To 
redeem night traffic from this disability, 
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and Darkness 


and to save the public from the costs 
and horrors of traffic aecidents, is a 
project worthy of the best efforts of all 
concerned. Any cost that might pos- 
sibly be involved in bringing street and 
highway night visibility to a level that 
will reduce the traffic accident rate to 
that of daytime will be a cost well and 
economically incurred. 





From “The Vital Importance of Fixed Light- 
ing of Public Ways,’”’ /lluminating Engineering, 
September 1946, and discussed at New York 
Illuminating Engineering Society section meet- 
ing, January i6, 1947. 


I.T.E. Lighting Committee 
Favors I1.E.S. Code 


HE MOST noteworthy contribution 

to the art of street and highway 
lighting during the past year was the 
adoption and publication by the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society of Recom- 
mended Practice of Street and High- 
way Lighting, 1945, prepared by its 
Committee on Street and Highway 
Lighting. This report was over two 
years in the making and supersedes 
Recommended Practice “treet and 
Highway Lighting, 1940. 

A number of members of tne Institute 
of Traffic Engineers actively partici- 
pated in the preparation of this report, 
while others sent in comments which 
were forwarded to the sub-committee in 
charge of writing the drafts. The final 
draft, as adopted and published, has 
been sent out by the Society to various 
organizations, including the Institute, 
for their endorsement for the adoption 
of Recommended Practice of Street 
and Highway Lighting, 1945, by the 
American Standards Association as 
standard. 

The Street and Highway Lighting 
Committee of the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers met in October at Columbus, 
Ohio, with seven members present, and 
discussed at length the desirability of 
making this endorsement. The fol- 
lowing recommendation was finally 
adopted by a five-to-two vote of the 
committee, with a subsequent unani- 
mous agreement that the views of the 
majority be actively supported and fur- 
thered by the committee as a whole: 


“RESOLVED, That Recommended Prac- 
tice of Street and Highway Lighting, 1945, 
as developed by the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society, be endorsed by the Insti- 
tute-of Traffic Engineers for adoption as 
an American Standard, and 


“RESOLVED FURTHER, That ‘Rec- 
ommmended Practice of Street and High- 
way Lighting, 1945’, be approved by the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers as the cur- 
rent authorization guide in the installation 
and modernization of street and highway 
lighting.” 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Truck owners will operate them—drivers will 
drive them—with greater pride than ever before. 
They're the new KB Models of Interna- 
tional Trucks—outstanding products of ad- 
vanced design, engineering and research — 
newly styled with flowing lines sharply ac- 
cented by gleaming chrome, and with 95 
features and improvements variously incor- 
porated throughout 15 basic models. 
And fully qualified to do their jobs with 
new economy, new ease of operation, 
and the rugged stamina for which 
Internationals are famous! 

They’re the finest values in more 
than 40 years of International Truck 
history. And International values 

have always been outstanding — so 
outstanding that for 16 years more 


heavy-duty Internationals have served Amer- 
ican commerce and industry than any other 
make. 

In the complete International Line there’s 
the right truck for every hauling job. And 
back of every truck is specialized International 
Service—supplied by the nation’s largest 
company-owned truck-service organization, 
International Branches—and by International 
Dealers everywhere. 

Yes, the new KB Internationals will be 
owned and driven with pride—with pride and 
profit—because these rugged trucks perform 


with unbeatable economy. a 


Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, ILL. 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’ every Sunday! 
NBC Network. See newspapers for time and station. \ 
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Problems 


Should Bonds Be Sold 
Now to Finance 
Future Construction? 


N the case of cities contemplat- 
ing public works projects for 
which bonds must be issued, but 
which are not likely to be built 
for several months, would you 
advise marketing the bonds now 
or do you believe that terms sub- 
stantially as good can probably 
be secured six months or a year 
hence? 

This addressed by THE 
AmerIcAN City to Sanders Shanks, Jr., 
president editor of The Bond 
Buyer, has brought the following re- 


question, 
and 
sponse under date of January 15: 


speaking, it is the writer's 
and 


“Generally 
opinion that fiscal officers of states 
municipalites are not wise to attempt to 
speculate on what the bond market will 
do over a long term. Viewing the situa- 
today and looking ahead six 
months or a year, we do not anticipate 


any very substantial change in the level of 


tion as of 


municipal bond prices and, even though 
there should be some further decline, it is 
entirely possible that there might also be a 
change in the level of puhlic works con- 
offset any 


bonds in 


which 
from the 


struction costs would 
derived sale of 
the time when the funds were 


needed. 


gain 
advance of 
actually 

“During the year 1946, the 
market suffered a 
decline which, it is generally agreed, dis- 


municipal 
bond very substantial 
anticipated substantial _in- 
crease in the volume of state and munici- 
pal borrowing and a substantial cut in in- 
dividual income tax rates. The 
tax rate cut has not actually materialized, 
but apparently will be approved by Con- 
gress shortly. As to the anticipated in- 
crease in of state and municipal 


counted an 


income 


volume 


of Municipal Finance 


financing, it does not appear now as 
though this volume will materialize as rap- 
idly as was anticipated last year. Even 
in the case of the two large soldiers’ bonus 
issues approved in Illinois and Michigan, 
the actual sale of bonds by two 
states apparently will not be scheduled as 


soon as was contemplated at the time the 


those 


issues were voted. 

December, and 
again in January, we had a _ number 
of relatively large issues of state and mu- 
nicipal bonds coming on the market. These 
were enthusiastically 
almost immediately 
of investors. 


“During the month of 


received and 
into the hands 


moved 


“The municipal bond market perform- 
ance over the past six weeks 
the belief that this is an ample poten- 
tial demand for all the state and munici- 
pal financing that is in sight during the 
coming months.” 


encourages 


What Can Local Governments 
Do About Inflation? 
OW 


Inflation?”, 
inar recently sponsored by the Public 


Meet 


topic of a press sem- 


Can States and Cities 


Administration Clearing House in Chi- 
cago, brought forth a number of spe- 
cific suggestions from the experts who 
were assembled to provide background 
material about the effects of spiraling 
prices on city and state governmental 
operations. 

the major 
mended that the 
voters be kept fully informed and given 
facts and figures on the reasons for 
municipal Whenever 
possible, specific cases should be cited 


One of steps recom- 


was taxpayers and 


cost increases. 
—perhaps of public employes who have 
not received substantial adjust- 
ments to meet the costs of living for 


salary 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Some sales of new issues reported in recent issues of The Bond Buyer: 


Amount Borrower and Purpo « Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 
$ 18,000 St. Clair, Mich., Sewer.............. ] 1-10 1.223 
12,000 Medina, Ohio, Garbage Collection and 
ES re eee 1.25 1.83 Avg. 1.00 
232,000 Westborough, Mass., Water.......... 1 25 7.83 Avg. 1.229 
165,000 Brookings, S. D., Airport............ 1.40 6.33 Avg. 1.321 
430,000 Grand Junction, Colo., Water, Series B.. 1.50 
2,560,000 Richmond, Va., Public Improvement. . 1.59 1-20 1.397 
29,646 East Liverpool, Ohio, Special Assessment 1.25 3.83 Avg. 1.21 
1,440,000 East Bay Municipal Utility Dist., Cal., 
Second Mokelumne Aqueduct....... 1.50 8-10 Ser. 1.7261 
146,000 Kingsport, Tenn., Municipal Land 
NIL <cis cicca ae daccme@adae caw wee 1.75 14.33 Avg 1.791 
25,000 Durango, Colo., Airport.............. 2 15 1.938 
30,000 Roanoke Rapids, N. C., Cemetery.... 2 13 Avg. 2.046 
150,000 Ortonville, Minn., Hospital........... 2.10 12 Avg. 2.095 
36,000 St. Martin Parish, La., Public Improve- 
WED bcceentnccswccveebakendeedioees 2.25 19-20 Ser 2.436 
35,000 Snyder, Tex., Water Works, Sanitary 
PNG, SUNIOUR 55a: xpos necaeae ae 2.50 5.83 Avg 2.696 
100,000 Fort Dodge, lowa, Sewer Revenue.... 2.50 1-20 Ser 2.478 
80,000 Edinburg, Tex., Water Revenue........ 2% 16.5 Avg 2.733 
25,000 Havana, Fla., Street..............00. 3 5.16 Avg. 2.728 
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themselves and their families. The 
press, raalo, and otner methods should 
be used in explaining the situation to 


the public. 


Scheduling Capital Improve- 
ments 


the careful seruti- 


\iso 
niz.ng and scheduling of future capital 


essential is 


improvements, many of which are now 
being deferred because of skyrocketing 
This 


ponement of all but the most essential 


oustruction costs. forced post- 
projects may even be a blessing in dis- 


guise for those municipalities which, 
up to this time, have done little in the 
long-range programming and 
planning. They are given a 


breathing spell to analyze their posi- 


way ot 
being 


tion, to estimate future trends in popu- 
lation and employment, and to prepare 
a master plan before committing them- 
selves to capital projects which they 
may find difficult to finance. 

Especially during an in- 
flationary period is the integration of 
a capital budget procedure with the 


important 


master plan. The scheduling and al- 
locating ot project costs will aid in 
preventing a municipality from deplet- 
ing its resources on one or two big proj- 
ects to the detriment of other services 
and improvements. 

{ number of other 
recommended at the 
to meeting problems aggravated by the 
inflation. These included increasing the 
efficiency of existing administration, 
especially in tax-collection techniques, 
assessing for higher property values, 
sources of revenue, and 


measures were 


seminar as aids 


seeking new 
tightening up budgeting and financial 
control procedures. 


Ann Arbor to Receive 
$125,000 Annually from 
University of Michigan 
A contract under which the Univer- 
sity of Michigan is to help com- 
pensate Ann Arbor for the tax-exemp- 
tion of more than 50% of the property 
in the city has been entered into after 
several months of negotiations. 

The agreement. as reported by the 
Muncipal 
vides for payments by the 
of $125.000 annually in lieu of 
Included in this amount are a $97.600 
annual payment by the University to 
permit expansion of the city water or 
sewerage system and $20,500 to pay 
salaries of seven policemen now serving 
in the university area. 

University officials also agree to pay 
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\merican Association, pro- 
University 


taxes. 
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ROUGH ON ICE 


The answer to your ice control problems—THE HIGHWAY MODEL"E” : 


Designed for fast positive ice control with sand or cinders, the Highway Model “E” ‘ 
Spreader is the unit that highway departments have long been seeking. The distrib- 
utor disc is mounted low enough to the highway to cast material /ow, eliminating 
interference with on-coming traffic. Material is cast ahead of rear wheels of truck 


as nan ae ee 


providing traction for truck and safety at any operating speed. Spread may be 
controlled to cover full width of either a 2 or 4-lane highway in one operation. 

The Highway Model “E” not only saves time and material, but also saves labor. 
It is not necessary for an additional man to be out in the weather. Thickness 
and width of spread are easily controlled from the driver’s seat. Large hopper can be 
filled in advance with material and the unit held in readiness for sudden emergencies. 
Made in four lengths to mount on any truck chassis. Driven 
by power take-off from ‘truck transmission. Drive gears 


ia mn Gh ss ooh enh eet 


operate in oil and are protected from dust and weather. 

This new spreader is a year-round unit. In addition to | 

ice control, it can be used for dust control with calcium 

chloride in summer, and for applying a seal coat on oil. By 

removing the distributor disc, it is ideal for hauling and 

spreading chips and small rock on road shoulders, etc. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


o-, i ain oom 


Sold and distributed by leading Construction Machinery Dealers 


al 


throughout the United States, Canada, and Foreign Countries. 





2S OSE, 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC., 629 > avenue N. w., cepaR RAPIDS, IOWA 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SPREADERS 
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the city $5,000 on capital investments 
for utilities for each new University 
building erected. Further, the univer- 
sity expects eventually to contribute 
about $50,000 a year toward the city’s 
fire and police budgets, though final 
action on this proposal has not yet been 
taken. 

Most of the tax-exempt real estate in 
Ann Arbor belongs to the University. 
At the same time, officials estimated that 
at least half of the $400,000 annual Ann 
Arbor tax collections is spent for ser- 
vices benefiting the University. State 
legislation provides for college contri- 
butions*in lieu of taxes to municipali- 
ties, but does not make them mandatory. 

An earlier plan devised by Ann Arbor 
oficials proposed doubling water and 
sewer charges to the university. Such 
increases would have yielded the city 
some $80,000 a year from University 
funds. The plan was discarded in favor 
of the current in-lieu payment schedule 
however, and the University continues 
to pay the same city service rates as 
other consumers. 

In a few other cities, The American 
Municipal Associations points out, cer- 
tain public institutions help pay muni- 
cipal costs. The Rutgers University 
stadium at ‘New Brunswick, for ex- 
ample, was held taxable property by 
a New Jersey court. Buildings of the 
University of Illinois are assessed and 
taxed by the city of Champaign. In 
Washington, D. C., the federal govern- 
ment pays about 11% of municipal 
costs. 


Suggestions for Retaining 
Community-Created 
Property Values 

GING that cities gradually in- 

crease taxes on land while de- 
creasing taxes on improvements, Gil- 
bert M. Tucker, in his recently pub- 
lished book, The Self-Supporting City,* 
presents several ideas for reforms that 
cities might undertake to ensure that 
they will retain property values and 
benefits resulting from community 
growth and expenditures. 

The way in which title to delinquent 
holdings can be taken should be sim- 
plified, Mr. Tucker believes. Then, in- 
stead of trying to force profitless or im- 
possible sales, the city should hold such 
properties, leasing them for ground 
rent, with all past or future improve- 
ments exempt. The author declares: 

“The best way to fix rent on hold- 
ings of uncertain value would be by 
auction of long-term leases, taking bids 
in terms of annual rent, readjusted at 
intervals according to changing con- 
ditions. Titles would be kept clean, 
income restored to the city, demorali- 
zation of realty values ended, and many 





*See page 131 of this issue. 


a holder now wiped out would retain 
and improve his property. . . . 

“It is possible that such procedure 
might place those who continue to pay 
taxes at a disadvantage, encouraging 
non-payment. To obviate this, and to 
expedite the collection of ground rent 
instead of taxes, permit any owner so 
electing to deed his property to the 
city for a nominal payment, retaining 
tenure and therefore paying only full 
ground rent. Then he can build the 
home so long desired, incurring no 
added levy, and city revenues will be 
assured.” 


Benefits of Excess Condemnation 


“Under existing laws cities seldom 
have the right to buy, hold or lease 
realty for purposes other than actual 
public use. The rights of the city 
should be broadened to permit such 
undertakings. There is sometimes pro- 
vision for what is called excess con- 
demnation, giving city or state the right 
to acquire land beyond that directly 
needed, in order that it may reap the 
return from public improvements. 
Such legislation, however, is often ob- 
scure and forgotten, and excess con- 
demnation is exercised far less often 
than it should be. 

“We can learn from European ex- 


perience, where cities are often far more 
progressive than American municipali- 
ties. The opening of the famous Ave- 
nue de |’Opera in Paris cost the city 
some $11,000,000; but, by the sale of 
benefited land acquired by excess con- 
demnation, it realized a profit of almost 
six times the cost of the new street— 
another instance of the increase in land 
values by public improvements. . 

“There is vociferous objection to pro- 
posed improvements which leave prop- 
erty owners with worthless scraps of 
land and sometimes they recover in 
damages more than would have been 
the cost of purchasing the entire par- 
cel under excess condemnation.” 


Recreation and Health 
Departments Entitled to 
Surplus Property at Discount 


RGANIZED depart- 

ments, including children’s day 
nurseries and parks and playgrounds, 
can buy government-owned surplus 
property at the same discount and 
priority level as institutions organized 
for carrying on public health activi- 
ties, according to the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. Such buyers are entitled 
to a 40% discount on the normal pur- 
chase price. 


recreational 


New Day Dawning for Pittsburgh 


IRED of its dirt and congestion, 

Pittsburgh has a new generation 
in power, bent upon rebuilding the 
city.” Significant facts to back up this 
statement are presented in the Febru- 
ary issue of Fortune. 

“For the first time,” this 12-page ar- 
ticle points out, “the industrial elite 
has moved in to initiate and push a 
broad-scale civic improvement program. 
. . . This may be the last chance, it 
thinks, to reverse the course of urban 
decay and industrial decline—and, con- 
sidering the chafing unrest of urban 
industrial problems everywhere, it may 
be none too soon.” 

Spearhead of the new movement is 
the “Mellon empire,” whose new gen- 
eration, says Fortune, “is not only bent 
upon an aggressive capitalistic offen- 
sive to establish new industries, but is 
committed to bending a large part of 
its energies to civic rebuilding on a 
new scale.” 

Richard K. Mellon is now serving as 
president of the Pittsburgh Regional 
Planning Association and was one of 
the prime movers in forming the Al- 
legheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment “that has set out to remake 
the area,” under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Robert E. Doherty, head of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Other 
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potent members of the business com- 
munity listed as active in this organi- 
zation or in the recently formed Urban 
Redevelopment Authority, of which 
Mayor David L. Lawrence is chairman, 
include U. S. Steel’s Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, Westinghouse’s Board Chairman 
Andrew Wells Robertson, Aluminum 
Co.’s Roy A. Hunt, H. J. Heinz Co.’s 
H. J. Heinz II, Banker Arthur E. Braun, 
Kaufmann Department Stores’ Edgar 
J. Kaufmann, Carnegie-Illinois Steel’s 
J. Lester Perry, and Mellon-man Ar- 
thur B. Van Buskirk. 

Problems to which these civic bodies 
are giving special attention include 
highways, flood control, river. pollution, 
traffic, industrial development, housing, 
labor and other questions affecting 
Pittsburgh’s future relations. 

“Pittsburgh,” concludes Fortune, “is 
in the position of having to juggle all 
its problems at once, making its city 
more livable to attract new industry to 
aid in remaking the city and reduce its 
heavy industrial tensions. It will take 
more than the usual chamber-of-com- 
merce effort. It will take all the en- 
ergy of the new generation. The deter- 
mination of the younger Mellons to 
follow in the industry - building foot- 
steps of their fathers is indication that 
this energy will be forthcoming.” 
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CK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Fire n ’ 
gine i ’ ° 
ept., E Pp e 4 
E im D t mpire Stat Buildin New York 1 N t 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 
OLAF SORENSON, cnier 





follows through! 


Chief S$ ; i 7 
aa i a EASuaE is typical. Mack service all 
age preg ch the world’s finest-built fire ap- 
a enefit by the follow-through afforded 

ed personnel of 67 Mack factory branches 


That's why ’ 
you're sure of une 
formance when you get Macks atin comme: 


CITY OF SUPERIOR 
WISCONSIN » 


UNDER COU NCIL-MANAGER GoverNnmMeENT 


F. R.- BUECHNER. City MANAGER 


ee 


October 4th, 1946- 


Mr. Pierce J. Fleming, Dist. Mere 
Mack Manufacturing Corporation 
st. Paul, Minnesota. 


Dear Mr- Fleming: 
I could not feel otherwise than to write you 


a word of our deep appreciation for the services rendered 
this department in advising us on our Mack equipment 

unis deparimeRobt.. Van Dusen and Your Mr OCs Mr. Van Dusen, 
who willingly stayed over to be sure that all of our 
operators nad a full knowledge of the pumping ana handling 

of the Mack, is especially to be commended. 

We find that advice is always plentiful and 
cheap, but it usually comes from unreliable sources and to 
have two crackerjack men from Mack to give us first hand 
knowledge is a service invaluable to us. A good many 
things were talked over between the operators, my mechanics 
and your men ana I feel they are on very safe ground in 


handling our MackSe 









Thanks sincerely, 


Mack Type 95, 1000-gallon 
Pumper recently delivered to 
the City of Superior, Wisconsin. 


FIRE APPARATUS 
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Assessments—Addition of 
Omitted Property 


On certiorari to review and declare illegal 
assessment of certain of 
upon the 1945 assessment 
board has au- 


ous the 
property 


and errone 
petitioner 


roll of town, held that a town 

thority id to assessment roll omitted prop- 
erty without limitations as to the number of 
preceding years, and that town assessors’ knowl 
edge of existence of property, during each of 
the years the property was omitted from as- 
ssessment rolls, did not preclude such property 
being considered “omitted property” and added 


Pe ople v. 
Sup. Ct., 


to assessment roll for a later year. 
Taylor, 64 N. Y. S. (2d) 326 (N. Y. 
Westchester Co., July 2, 1946). 


Assessments—Addition to Roll after 
Expiration of Time for Review of 


Where a party aggrieved by a tax assessment 
has absolute right to review under article of 
Tax Law providing for presentation of petition 
for review within thirty days after final com 
pletion and filing of assessment roll, a town 
board’s action, in sustaining assessor’s petition 
to add property to current tax roll for preceding 
years during which it had been omitted, was 
held illegal where the town board of Harrison 
took such action after property 5 
thirty-day period for filing petition for 
of assessment had expired, and therefore omit- 
ted taxes, though a proper subject of 
ment, were not properly added to the current 


1 
long 


owners 
review 


assess 


roll, and we re required to await timely addi 
tion. New York Telephone Co. v. Taylor, 64 
N. Y. S Westchester 


(2d) 323 (N. Y. Sup. Ct., 
Co., Der 20, 1944). 


Budget—Failure to Object 
by the Taxpayer 


In action to quiet title to certain 
claimed by defendants by virtue of tax 
held that where taxpayer failed to exercise 
statutory right to appear and object during 
preparation of the San Diego high-school dis- 
trict budget, taxpayer’s failure to object to 
neglect of district to consider certain items in 
making up budget, which objections were made 


lands 


deed, 


thirteen years after budget was made up, was 
waived. Griffith Co. v. Belchez, 172 Pac. (2d) 
511 (Cal. App., Sept. 18, 1946). 


Building Permits—Failure of 
Ordinance to Specify Standards— 
Definitions of “Block” 


In iction for injuction against interference 
with plaintiff's construction of garage building, 
held that a city ordinance requiring building 


permits, without prescribing any standards with 
which landowners, seeking such permits, must 


comply or by which discretion of body granting 
or refusing permits was controlled, was arbi 
trary and void, and definition of word “block” 
in ordinance prohibiting construction of any 
building other than residence in a “block” 
wherein buildings are used exclusively for resi- 


dential purposes, embraced both sides of street 
between intersecting street. Bowman y. Board 
of Councilmen of City of Elizabethtown, 196 


S. W. (2d) 730 (Ky. App., Oct. 4, 1946). 


Civil Service—Veteran’s Preference— 
Promotional Lists 


In mandamus against Muncipal Service Com- 
mission of City of New York for order pursuant 
to Civil Practice Act, to compel reinstatement 
of petitioners at head of certain civil service 
promutional lists, held that a veteran’s prefer- 
énce in arpcintment or promotion in a civil 
service position is in the nature of a debt of 
gratitude by the people of the state to persons 
who loyally serve their country in time of war 
and as such is valid under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Bateman et al. v. Marsh et al., 64 

Y. S. (2d) 678 (N. Y. Sup. Ct.. N. Y. Co. 
June 25, 1946). 
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Garbage—Collection and Disposal 
of as Governmental Function— 
Transportation outside City 


In action against city for damages for wrong 
ful death, where deceased and another were em 
defendant to transport by truck 
a place five miles from 
dumped in a 
paid the city 
reason of the 
driving 


ployed by 
garbage from city to 
corporate limits, where it was 
hog lot owned by who 
a consideration therefor, and by 
negligence of other employe, who wa; 
the truck, the deceased was run over at the 
place of the delivery of the garbage by the 
truck, causing injuries from which he died, 
held that in the collection and disposal of gar 


p ‘rsons 


bage, a city acts for the public health, and dis 
charges a governmental function ind is ab 
solved from liability for negligence of — its 


emp-oyes, ind the mere fact that a city in the 
disposal of garbage, collected within the city, 
transported it by truck to premises of another, 
without the city, who paid a_ consideration 
therefor, did not convert the 
function into a proprietary function. Shearer v 
City of Tulsa, 172 Pac. (2d) 603 (Okla., Sept. 
17, 1916.) 


governmental 


Horseflesh—Sale as Dog Food— 
Violation of Federal and 
Local Regulations 

Where company 
sisting of horseflesh not in hermetically 
containers so that under both federal and local 
regulations of the City of New York, it was 
required to decharacterize its product, company 


marketed dog food con 
j 


sealed 


had no cause for complaint against administra- 
tion of the local regulation, since both regu 


ind the city might enforce 
it least until such time as 
Federal authorities exer 
cising their own paramount jurisdiction. 
Quaker Oats Co. v. City of New York, 68 N. 
E. (2d) 593 (Ct. of App., of N. Y., July 23, 
191€). 


lations could co-exist 
the local regulation 
it was ousted by the 


Intoxicating Liquor—City Prohibition 
When Allowed by State 


Gity ordinance of Springfield limiting the 
number of places at which intoxicating liquor 
may be sold within city is a “regulatory” as 
distinguished from a “prohibitory” measure, and 

not inconsistent with state Liquor Control 


Act as attempting to prohibit package sales of 
5% beer which under the Act, the city may not 
do. State ex rel. Hewlett v. Womach, 196 S. 
W. (2d) 809 (Mo., Sept. 9, 1946). Reh. den 
Oct. 14, 1946. 


Ordinances—Coal Business— 
Revocation of Permit—Due Process 


4 St. Louis ordinance which authorized smoke 
revoke permit for carrying on 
business of coal dealer or to disapprove any 
application for approval of board of public 
commissioner finds that issuance 
iny permit would not be con- 
sistent with public welfare, held unconstitutional 
is denying due process for failure to set up any 
limitation and as not 


commissioner to 


service when 


or continuance ot 


standards of guidance or 


ipplicable to all alike under same circum- 
stances. Triangle Fuel Co. vy. Caulfield, 196 
S. W. (2d) 295 (Mo., July 8, 1946). 


Parks—Regulation Requiring 
Permit for Speeches in— 
Constitutionality 

In proceeding charging defendants with vio 
lating regulation of Department of Parks of 
New York City, held that regulation prohibit- 
ing making of speeches and harangues and ex- 
hibition of placards in parks or park streets 
without permit does not unconstitutionally re- 
press rights of free press, speech and assembly, 
as applied to unlicensed demontrators creating 
disturbance during official reception for foreign 
dignitary in city ball park. People v. Nahman, 
64 N. Y. S. (2d) 644 (City Magistrates’ Ct. of 
N. Y. C.. May 10, 1946). 
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Parks—Use as Veterans Housing 
Site—Misuser of Land 
Where 


city tor ise as 


owner to 
been 


dedicated by private 
public park had never 
is a park, but had remained 


realty 


developed by city 


substantially in same condition as when dedi- 
cated, and extreme housing shortage existed 
in community, held that city’s act in leasing 


realty to war veterans’ organization for tempor- 
iry site of trailer leased from the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority for World War II vet- 
erans and their families was not a misuser and 
would not be enjoined on suit of adjacent 
property owners. Hyland y. City of Eugene, 
173 Pac. (2d) 464 (Ore., Oct. 22, 1946). 


houses 


Playground—Liability of City for 
Accident Occurring at 

injured in public playground 
handball game. when knocked 
infant on tricycle, was not en- 
injuries sus- 


One who was 
while watching 
to ground by 


titled to recover .from city for 

tained. where there was no evidence of vio 
lation by city of a duty that had any causal 
relation to accident. Laub vy. City of New York, 


(2d) 261 (N. Y. App. Div., Oct. 


65 N.. X.. 3: 


14, 1946). 


Vacant Office—Authority of 
Governor to Fill 

In action for declaration that plaintiff was 
entitled to office of mayor pro tem. of City of 
Covington ind injunction preventing defendant 
held that. resignation of 


from usurping office, 
mayor of second-class city. and failure of newly 
elected board of commissioners to agree upon 


mayor pro tem., did not entitle commissioner 
previously elected mayor pro tem. to continue 
in such office beyond term as commissioner he 
was serving when so elected, though he had al- 
ready been re-elected for another term as com- 
missioner, and under statute authorizing Gov- 
ernor by appointment to fill vacancy in any 
office for which no other provision is made by 
law, Governor had authority to appoint mayor 
pro tem. Culbertson vy. Morre, 196 S. W. (2d) 
308 (Ky. App.. June 18. 1946). 














Here it is in one handy unit — the 
Econotrol’s simplicity makes it foolproof 
and trouble-free. There are no complicat- 
ed adjustments to be made. Dependable 
regulation plus slower piston speeds pro- 
vide unusual economy, as well as long 
and faithful performance. 
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A micron — one millionth of a meter — 
that’s the kind of accuracy that goes into 
AIRMASTER valves. The direct, vertical, 
valves further assures long life. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








low-lift, cushioned action of these unique 
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that’s what users say about dependable, 





economical LE ROI AIRMASTER 


Sure, we’ve tested AIRMASTERS and tested 
them thoroughly, The results prove that 
they are unexcelled — that they produce air 
at low cost and with little trouble. But, 
despite our 30 years of compressor-engineer- 
ing experience, we didn’t stop there. We 
didn’t want our own pride in doing a swell 
job of designing to influence our final de- 
cisions, That is why we shipped AIRMAS- 
TERS to all parts of the country. 


Here’s what happened — orders were re- 
ceived in greater quantities than ever before 
(except during the war years when we built 
over 6,500,000 cfm of portable air power 
for the armed forces). Dependability and 
economy were given as the basic reasons for 
buying AIRMASTERS. Here are just two of 
the many features that are partly responsible 
for the money-saving performance of these 
outstanding portable compressors: 


The patented, fuel-saving Econotrol adjusts 
engine speed to the job-air requirements — 


acceleration and deceleration are gradual; 
fuel economy greater; engine and compressor 
life longer. Furthermore, the Econotro! main- 
tains higher average working pressures so 
that air tools do more work. 


Cushioned, Super-finished AIRMASTER Valves 
provide the most efficient, trouble-free means 
of delivering air. All the valves; i.e., intake, 
discharge, high and low pressure are 100% 
interchangeable. They are individually mag- 
nafluxed, and the accuracy of their seating 
surfaces is measured in microns. This ac- 
counts for their long life and high efficiency. 


AIRMASTER sizes range from 60 to 500 cfm. 
All styles of mountings are available, and 
you can have your choice of gasoline or 
diesel-engine power. Get the most out of 
your a aoe. — get portable air 
power at its’ b et an AIRMASTER*. 
See your nearest Le Roi distributor or write 
for bulletins giving complete details, 


LE ROI COMPANY, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


New York ®@ 


Washington ®@ 


Birmingham 


Heat y-qusy engine Engine-generator set 
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Witlnhada 


Conventions 





Feb. 11-14—St. Louis, Mo. 

Community Cuests anp Councits, Inc. An- 
nual Convention (Hotel Statler). Exec. Dir., 
Ralph K. Blanchard, 55 E. 44 St., New York. 


Feb. 13-15—Chicago, Ill. 

Associateo Equipment Distrisutors. Annual 
Meeting (Edgewater Beach Hotel). Exec. Sec., 
C. W. Winchester, 1928 Eye St. NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Feb. 17-18—Chicago, III. 

Association OF ASPHALT Pavinc TECHNOL- 
ocists. Annual Meeting and Technical Sessions 
(Stevens Hotel). Sec.-Treas. W. J. Emmons, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Feb. 17-20—Chicago, Ill. 

AmericAN Roap Burtpers’ AssociaTIon. An- 
nual Convention (Palmer House). Engr.-Dir., 
C. M. Upham, 1319 F St., NW, Washington. 
Feb. 19—New Brunswick, N. J. 


American Water Works Association—New 


Jersey Section. Winter Meeting (Hotel 
Roger Smith). Sec., C. B. Tygert, Box 178, 
Newark. 


Feb. 23-26—St. Louis, Mo. 

American Concrete Pipe Association. An- 
nual Convention (Hotel Statler). Managing 
Director, H. F. Peckworth, 226 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Feb. 25-27—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ConFERENCE ON HicHway ENGINEERING. An- 
nual Meeting (Pantlind Hotel). Sec., R. L. 
Morrison, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Feb. 26-28—Atlantic City, N. J. 
Association oF Hicnway Orriciats or NortH 
Artantic States. Annual Meeting and Con- 
vention (Hotel Traymore). Sec.-Treas., A. L. 
Grover, State Highway Dept., Trenton, N. J. 


Feb, 28-Mar. 1—Harrisburg, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF Bor- 

ovcns. Annual Convention (Penn-Harris Ho- 

tel). Pres., T. F. Chrostwaite, Hanover, Pa. 


*Mar. 10-12—New Orleans, La. 
Louisiana Monicrpat Association. Annual 
Convention (St. Charles Hotel). Sec.-Treas., 
a Henry Jastremski, City Hall, Baton Rouge, 
a. 


*Mar. 10-12—Chicago, III. 

Nationat Pustic Houstnc ConFerence, INc. 
Annual Meeting (Palmer House). Exec. Vice- 
president, L. F. Johnson, 1015 Fifteenth St. 
NW, Washington 5, D. C. 


Mar. 13-14—Wichita, Kans. 

American Water Works AssociaTion—Kan- 
sas SecTION, AND Kansas Sewace Works ASso- 
ciation. Annual Meeting (Hotel Broadview). 
Sec..Treas., Paul D. Haney, State Board of 
Health, Lawrence, Kans. 


Mar. 13-15—St. Paul, Minn. 

American Water Works  AssociaTion— 
Minnesota SECTION. Annual Conference 
(Lowry Hotel). Sec.-Treas., R. M. Finch, 416 
Flour Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Mar, 19-21—Trenton, N. J. 

New Jersey Sewace Works ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting (Stacy-Trent Hotel). Sec.- 
Treas. M. S. Kachorsky, Box 283, Manville. 


Mar, 31-April 2—Chicago, III. 
Minowest Power Conrerence. Annual Con- 
ference (Palmer House). Conference Director, 
S. S. Winston, Evening Division, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago. III 


April 3-5, 1947—Clemson, S. C, 

Sour Carotina Water AND Sewace Works 
Association. Annual Meeting and Short School 
{Clemson College). Sec., D. F. Frick, 418 State 
Office Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 


April 10-11—Buffalo, N. Y. 

American Water Works Association—New 
York Section. Spring Meeting (Hotel Statler). 
Sec.-Treas., R. K. Blanchard, 50 W. 50 St., 
New York 20, N. Y. 


April 13-19—San Francisco, Calif. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociAL Work. An- 
nual Meeting (Civic Auditorium). Gen. Sec., 
Howard R. Knight, 82 N. High St., Columbus 
15, Ohio. 


April 14-16—Fayetteville, Ark. 

ARKANSAS WATER AND SEwAcE Works Con- 
FERENCE. Annual Conference (Engineering 
Building). Sec., Harrison Hale, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


April 14-16—Montreal, Canada. 

AMERICAN WaTEeR Works ASSOCIATION—CAN- 
ADIAN SeEcTIoN. Annual Convention (Mount 
Royal Hotel). Sec., Dr. A. E. Berry, Ontario 
Dept. of Health, Parliament Bldg., Toronto, On- 
tario. 


April 17-18—Chicago, IIl. 

AmerRICAN Water Works  ASSOCIATION— 
Ituino1s Section. Spring Meeting (Congress 
Hotel). Sec.-Treas., H. A. Tolburg, 2020 S. 
Fifth St., Springfield, Il. 


April 23-24—Havre, Mont. 

Montana Sewace Works Association. An- 
nual Meeting (Havre Hotel). Sec.-Treas., H. 
B. Foote, State Board of Health, Helena, Mont. 


*April 24—Atlantic City, N. J. 

New Jersey Mosouito ExterMination Asso- 
ciation. Annual Meeting (Hotel Haddon Hall). 
Sec., T. D. Mulhern, New Brunswick, N. J. 


April 25-26—Havre, Mont. 

AmerIcAN WATER WorKs_ ASSOCIATION— 
Montana Section. Annual Meeting. Sec., C. 
W. Brinck, State Board of Health, Helena, 
Mont. 


April 28-30—Milwaukee, Wis. 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ASSOCIATION. 
Citizens Conference on Planning (Hotel 
Pfister). Exec. Sec., Miss Harlean James, 901 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


April 28-May 1—Washington, D. C. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
Srates. Annual Meeting (Chamber of Com- 
merce Building). Gen. Mgr., Ralph Bradford, 
1615 H St. NW, Washington, D. C 


*May 5-7—Cincinnati, Ohio 

AMERICAN SOcIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS. 
Annual Meeting (Netherlands Plaza Hotel). 
Exec. Dir., W. H. Blucher, 1313 East 60 St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


May 15-16—Port Angeles, Wash. 

AssociaATION OF WasuHincTon Cities. Annual 
Meeting. Acting Sec., Joshua H. Vogel, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


May 18-20—Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ToOWN- 
SHIP COMMISSIONERS. Annual Conference 
(Benjamin Franklin Hotel).  Sec., 
Fritschman, Havertown, Pa. 


May 21-22—Lafayette, Ind. 

InpusTRIAL WAsTE UTILIzATION CONFERENCE. 
Annual Conference (Purdue Memorial Union 
Building). Chairman, D. E. Bloodgood, Pur- 
due University School of Engineering, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


*May 21-23—Cleveland, Ohio 

AMERICAN Pusiic Power AssociaTION. An- 
nual Convention (Hollenden Hotel). Gen. 
Mer., Carlton L. Nau, 1129 Vermont Ave. NW, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


May 26-27—Albany, N. Y. 

New Encranp Sewace Works ASSOcIATION. 
Joint Spring Meeting with New York Sewace 
Works Assocration (Hotel Ten Eyck). Sec.- 
+ ag W. E. Merrill, 511A State Heuse, Boston, 

ass. 


*May 26-29—New York, N. Y. 
MonicipaL Finance Orricers’ ASSOCIATION OF 
Unirep States AND CANADA. Annual Meeting 
(Hotel Pennsylvania). Exec. Sec., Miner B. 
Phillipps, 1313 East 60 St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
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May 26-29—Chicago, Ill. 

NaTIONAL Fire Protection ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting. (Palmer House). Managing 
Director, Percy Bugbee, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Boston, Mass. 

June 4-6—Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

New York Srare Association oF City AND 
Vitcace CxierKs. Annual Meeting. Sec., B. 
Nedd Sparks, Tupper Lake, N. Y 


*July 7-10—Toronto, Canada 

SMOKE PREVENTION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Annual Meeting (Royal York Hotel). Sec., 
Frank A. Chambers, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


*July 7-11—Cincinnati, Ohio 

NationaL Epucation Association. Annual 
Meeting. Exec. Sec., Willard E. Givens, 1201 
Sixteenth St. NW, Washington, D. C. 


July 8-11—Winnipeg, Canada 
CANADIAN FEDERATION OF Mayors AND Mu- 
NicIPALITIES. Annual Conference (Hotel Royal 
Alexandria). Exec. Director, Miss J. Allan, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec. 


*July 21-23—Salt Lake City, Utah 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CouNTY OFFICIALS. 

Annual Convention (Hotel Newhouse). Sec.- 

Treas., George F. Simmons, Ogden, Utah. 


July 21-25—San Francisco, Calif. 


AmerIcAN Water Works ASSOCIATION AND 
THE FEDERATION OF Sewace Works ASSOCIA- 
tions. Annual Conference. Sec., A.W.W.A., 


H. E. Jordan, 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Sec., F.S.W.A., W. H. Wisely, 325-26 Illinois 
Bldg., Champaign, II]. 





Brochure on 
War Memorials 


Commemoration Through 
Community Services, a 
handsome brochure on liv- 
ing memorials, is available 
from The American City, 
470 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., for $1.00. Spe- 
cial price for quantity or- 
ders. 
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ON ALL HEAVY WORK 


: 


-ALLYEAR ROUND. FWD; 


Now hauling gravel for Colorado 
road construction and mainten- 
ance...and when winter comes, 
this model HR FWD will take over 
the heavy snow clearing work, 





The same rugged plow-equipped FWDs that 
smash through heavy snow banks to keep high- 
ways open throughout the winter, are also unex- 


celled all the rest of the year for road construc- 


dispatch, at low cost. FWDs are a sound invest- 
ment for highway construction and all-year 
maintenance. They remain first choice in this 


heavy-duty highway field because the true FWD 













tion and maintenance work. The “ONE truck four-wheel-drive principle gives FWDs what 
for MANY jobs” takes on ALL kinds of heavy it takes for consistent, outstanding performance. 
work, all year ‘round, with dependability and See the nearest FWD Distributor, or write to... 
THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO CO., Clintonville, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory: KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
\ 
One of seven new FWD Model 
HA trucks added to the Utah 
State Highway Commission's fleet, 
with 1100-gal. oil tank, for road Ss 
surfacing. ' h 
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New Publications 





Public Works 
Administration 


Pustic Works ADMINISTRATION. 
tional City Managers’ Association, 





MuNICIPAL 
The Interr 
, 


313 E. 6 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. Third 
Edition, 1945 157 pp. 
This book revised edition of one of a 


jlumes on municipal administra- 


series OL € ight 


n published by the International City Man- 
ers’ Association for the Institute for Train- 
~y in Municipal Administration. The books 
re now available as reference volumes for pub- 
‘. officials and students of local government. 
[raining courses based upon the texts will con- 
ve to be made available through the Insti- 


ipproach municipal problems 





m the point of view of top-level admini-tra- 
tors—city " managers, department head and 
eir principal aides Their « mphasis is on 
“how” er than the “what” of munici 
idministration. Their objective is to help 


idministrator analyze his duties and _ re- 
sibilities and so 


thods used by other 


suggest 


approaches and 
idministrators 
The following topics are covered in this third 
Municipal Public Works 
works as a municipal function; 
ind maintenance; street 
removal; street lighting; 
disposal; sewerage and 


edition of {dministra 
tion? public 


improvement 





«treet 
cleaning and 
collection and 


now 


reruse 

sewage disposal; waterworks; airports; con- 
struction by ntract; equipment management; 
rganization; personnel management; panning 


records and ad- 
relations A 
works adminis- 


public WOrks; measurements. 
trative reports; and_ public 
ibliography on public 
neluded. 











tion is also 
, ° o.. 
Housing Projeet Design 
Pustic Housinc Desien. A Review or Ex 
ERIENCE IN Low-Rent  Housinc.—Federal 
Public Housing Authority, National Housing 
{gency Su 


perintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ngton 25. D. ¢ 1946. 294 pp. $1.25. 
This review is a summary of experience gained 
luring more than a decade in planning low-rent 
levelopments. Developers seeking to enter the 
rental housing field, and private builders who 
ave committed themselves to meeting the needs 
f more middle-income families and some lowet 
will find it exceptionally use- 
ilso required reading for the local 
and its staff, including its 


come families 
ful. It is 
using authority 
rehitects and engineers, 

Philip Klutznick, former commissioner of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, states in the 
foreword, “The past decade h trend 
toward community developments as distinguished 
rom haphazard, scattered lot or subdivision 
More and more it is becoming evident 
executed community 
business risk and 
It is the community 
with which this 
the wealth of ex- 
construction and 
rhe book- 


t includes many excellent photographs. 





s seen a 





building 
al 


the well-planned and 


levelopment is both a 


desirable place to live.” 


good 
levelopment type of project 

oncerned, and 
umulated in the 
public housing projects. 


publication 
Tience at 


peration of 








Municipal Hospitals 


Municipat, Hosprrats. — Article appearing in 
The Municipality, December 1946. League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities, 30 East Johnson 
St., Madison 3, Wis. 7 pp. Reprints avail- 

) é ents. 

_ Although directed at Wisconsin municipalities, 

fs article contains much practical advice which 

should be of interest to local jurisdictions i 

terested in establishing hospitals, 














= 
The art 
irticle has sections on determining the 


sed f +] . 
need for, the ability to finance, and the planning 
{ 


‘nd operation § of hospitals. Suggestions are 

neluded for further reading, and there is also 
} - 

model ordinance for creating a municipal 


hospital board, 
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Municipal Parking 
MUNICIPAL PROVISION Of 
STaTe Laws Ciry 
C. Yocum, assisted by 


FACILITIES 
Projects.—By James 

Joan P. Whipple, 
College of ¢ 
Ohio 


PARKING 
AND 


Bureau of Business Researc! 


merce and Administration, The 


University 1946, Tables 117 pp. $1.25 
rhis is an over-all study of an analysis of the 
legislative status, prevalence, and chief charac 


owned off-street 
ing facilities in the United States. 

Included in the booklet are three 
in which are discussed: 


teristics of municipally park 
appendices 

state laws authorizing 
provide offstreet parking facilities; 
bills in state legislatures; and text of laws of 
Kentucky, California and Pennsylvania author 
ing citles or other government agencies to pro 
off-street parking facilities. 


cities to 


vide 


x e . 
Electrical Code 
ELectricaAL Cope. 
Volume Five. National 
{ssociation International, 60 

St., Boston 10, Mass. 1947. 

Diagrams and Examples. 408 pp. 
ihe National Electrical Code is presented 

with the various amendments and additions 


National Fire 
Fire Pro- 
Battery- 
Tables, 
$2.00. 


NATIONAL 
Codes. 
fection 


march 


nere 


which have been made since it was originally 
drawn in 1897. This handy edition, which is 
intended for desk and library references, supet 


sedes the 1940 edition and interim amendments. 
It was idopted by the National Fire Protection 
\ssociation at its annual meeting in 1946, 
rhe first four chapters are of general appli- 
cation, while the others apply to installations 
special equip- 


which involve special occupancies, 


ment, or other special conditions. 


Proposed Detroit Civie 
Center 
THe Civic Center Piran.—City of Detroit, A 
Master Plan Report, No. 3 of a series. De- 
troit City Plan Commission, Griswold Build- 
ing, 1214 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 1946. 
24 pp. 
his attractively illustrated report outlines the 
Detroit to create a civic center 
would be a symbol of the city. It would 
1 great and lasting war memorial, 


ypportunity for 
that 
ilso prov ide 


furnish the city with sorely needed public 
iuditoriums and exhibition halls, increase efh- 
ciency and bring about substantial operating 


economies in the municipal government, and, 
finally, contribute to the convenience of the pub- 
lic by concentrating. in one iccessible 
location, the numerous government 
housed in dozens of scattered buildings. 


easily 


offices now 


Student Housing Study 


Housinc iN Front Royar, Vircinia, Facts ANnp 
rrenps.—The School of Social Sciences and 
Public Affairs, The American University, 1901 
F St... NW, Washington 6, D. ¢ 1946. 93 
pp- 


rhis study of the housing situation in Front 


Royal, Va., presents an over-all pattern for 
similar studies which might be undertaken by 
communities which want to know how to obtain 


the facts about their local problems. 

The study undertaken by a class of stu- 
dents at The American University in coopera- 
tion with the National Housing Agency. Mem- 
bers of the class compiled the information and 
undertook the analysis and pre- 

report in the effort to learn 


was 


essary, 
final 
manner in 


data ne 
pared the 


ibout the which housing markets 


yperate. 
The conclusions of the 


report are that the 


community's immediate task is to offer every 
sound encouragement possible to the building 


should be 
housing to 
warrants the best 
that the 
on housing needs 


that housing standards 
that the relation of 
development 
thought of the citizenry, and 
inalysis and figures 
up to date. 


industry; 
established ; 
community 
local 
housing 
should be 
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The Case for the Small 
Town 

Granville Hicks. 

Fifth Ave., 


$3.00. 


T he 
Veu 


Mac 
York, 


Town.- 
Company, 60 
V. Y. 1946. 176 pp. 
[his book is written as the 
ellectual’s 

study in a 

than 1,000 

has lived since 1935. 

Mr. Hicks describes with 
| people ota 


SMALI 
millan 


in in- 
extensive 
town of 
author 


result of 
experience ind 
upstate New York 


population, where the 


intensive 
small 


less 


stringent honesty 
what the talk about and 
think about, their opinions and morals, their re 
ligion, education, economic patterns and px 
cal life. He small 
ind has himself become absorbed in his commu 
nity’s activities. Although he that the 
old basis of the small town destroyed 
ind cannot be rebuilt, he founda 
tions can be established. The author points out 
the necessity for intellectuals to participate in 
community affairs and take part in local organi- 
zations. Mr. Hicks is especially aware of the 
urgency of the need for solving the small 
town’s economic problems, if further exodus of 
population to the large cities is not to be 
tinued, and he emphasizes the importance of 
some national planning if small 
survive in our economy. 

He recognizes that there is no 


small town 


ith 


believes fervently in towns, 
leclares 


has been 


believes new 


con- 


towns are to 


“clamor” for a 


community plan in his particular town, and 
that as things stand there would be a great deal 
of bitter, unreasonable opposition to any kind 
of planning. We would do well to work on 


the problem of planning at both ends—on the 
national | adding 


Is, lares, 
that “participation in local affairs can prepare 


and local levels, he de 








men and women for participation in the affairs 
f the larger society.’ The book concludes as 
he is anticipating a meeting of the board of 
fire commissioners of which he is a member, 
ind the reader is left with the feeling that the 
iuthor is thoroughly enjoying a satisfying life 
experience in his own small town. 
° ° ‘ 
nity Planning 
. 
Framework 
Rep Winc and THE Post-waR CHALLENGE. 
Roland S. Vaile. The University of Minne 
sota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 1946. 38 pp 


o0 cents. 

series of eleven pamphlets 
research project, 1- 
is for Postwar Plan- 
by a grant from the 
Minnesota. 


This is the last in 
issued as the result of a 
titled “The Community B 


ning 





a 
which was supported 


Graduate School, University of 
{ number of investigatfbns focused in 
community, Red Wing, Minn., as 
imple of what was happening in 
American municipality in period of war and 
hange and The ques- 


were 
one an exX- 
, 1] 
i typical small 


challenge, « uncertainty 


tion raised in this concluding pamphlet is: 
“What is left for people in a small American 
city to plan and control?” Professor Vaile 
concludes that Red Wing—and every American 
community—*‘‘still has much of its immediate 
fate in its own hands.” The pamphlet shows 
the piace for and the necessity of ymmunity- 





wide planning on both an official and unofficial 


basi 
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VERY now and then a manufacturer syp. 
ceeds in making a product so outstanding 
The Embarrassment that public demand for it overwhelms pro. 
duction facilities. In his zeal for winning 
friends he finds himself making enemies-— 


of Suecess people eager to buy who cannot be assured | | 


immediate or even early delivery. 


Thus, the earnestness the manufacturer has 
given to years of research and development : 
—of product improvement and still better 
product performance—of efficient manufac. 
ture and unusual customer service, ,, 
seems to come back to haunt him. 


It is the embarrassment of success. 


In becoming the world’s leading manufac. 
turer of Diesel engines, track-type tractors 
and motor graders, “Caterpillar” found} , 
many buyers forming a waiting line during 
the years when all products went into war! « 
use, To that waiting line were added many ; 
more whose favor was won by the illustrious 
war performance of these machines. E 


Thus, despite the fact that “Caterpillar” 
production is at a high point, demand is 
still outrunning supply. To catch up-} 1 





and also to provide an extra margin of) p 
facilities for future needs — production is 
being increased as rapidly as possible by) a 
an expansion program that is adding} , 
50 per cent more plant. 


“Caterpillar” is deeply conscious of the 
problems of the many users who prefer and 
patiently wait for “Caterpillar” products » 
“Caterpillar” thanks every customer for} 
such patience in awaiting his turn on deliv- 
eries. You can be sure that “Caterpillar” 
effort is the human utmost. It is live, re | y, 
sourceful — determined that, even in the 

face of material shortages and disturbed 

economic conditions, there shall be no 


unnecessary delays. |: 
s au 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS | if 


CATERPILLAR Diesel : 


ENGINES © TRACTORS © MOTOR GRADERS © EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT! 
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Conducting Conferences 


How To Conpuct Conrgrences.—By Alfred M. 
Cooper. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. ¥. 1946. 


207 pp. $2.00. 

This book should be of assistance to any man 
or woman who is called upon to conduct con- 
ferences of any type, for whatever purpose. 
Municipal officials will find the book especially 
helpful in mastering the rather new art of di- 
recting group discussion to a useful conclusion. 
The author declares that as an instrument of 
accomplishment, the conference now far out- 
weighs oratory. It has become so much a part 
of the American way of life, he writes, that 
we have come to take it for granted and ex- 
pect that all vital decisions affecting our wel- 
fare will be made in conference. 

Now that the war is over, the author is of 
the opinion that we need the pooling of brain 
power that comes from conference discussion 
if we are to overcome the obstacles that con- 
front us. A special chapter is devoted to pro- 
cedure for labor relations conferences. 


Reereational Standards 


SraNDARDS OF RECREATIONAL FAcILiTIES.—Bureau 
of Governmental Research, Association of 
Washington Cities, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 1946. 120 pp. 

Standard areas and requirements for indi- 
vidual and dual games, gymnastics and stunts, 
group or team games, and sports commonly 
found in community recreation programs. are 
presented in this manual. Sketches and archi- 
tectural drawings also are included for each 
type of activity or recreational need described. 

It is pointed out that recreation centers are 

not enough, but that these areas must also have 

adequate maintenance and supervision. 

Although of direct interest to Washington 
cities, the manual should be a gold mine of 
information for the park boards, recreation com- 
mittees, and planning commissions of other 
cities. An excellent list of suggested reference 
material and a bibliography are also included. 


Planning Explained 


PLaNNING Prospect.—E. G. R. Taylor. Percy 
Lund Humphries and Company Limited, 12 
Bedford Square, London, W. C.1. 1945. 64 
pp. 6 shillings. 

This booklet, one of a series, is designed 
to present, in a less technical manner, much of 
the material contained m broadsheets of the 
British Association for Planning and Regional 
Reconstruction. The association includes people 
of many professions who believe that physical 
planning should be based on adequate prelimin- 
ary survey and that plans would then result 
from the “composite mind” of a group of people 
who have mastered the technique of working 
together, rather than rely upon the inspiration 
of a master planner. 

The booklet asks a number of pertinent and 
penetrating questions about planning—what it 
means; why it has become a live issue; whether 
it will destroy liberty and hamper private enter- 
prise, and what it will demand of us personally. 
It describes in simple terms the significance of 
physical, political, economic, social, cultural, 
and financial planning. 


An Industrial Study 


Youncstown Orrers Inpustry Opportunity.— 
By Herbert S. Swan. The New Industries 
Committee, Greater Youngstown Area Foun- 
dation, 125 West Commerce otreet, Youngs- 
town 3, Ohio. 1946. 96 pp. 

Emphasizing the availability of workers be- 
cause of technological strides which have re- 
duced man-hours required to produce a given 
volume of goods, this report is an interpretation 
of the basic economic factors which attract and 
support local industry. 

The position of Youngstown in our economy 
ind its resources and assets are described. Be- 
cause of its enviable financial condition, low 
debt and tax rate, the report states that 
Youngstown has a competitive edge over many 
cities seeking new industries. The report 
should be of interest to other municipalities be- 
cause of its careful cataloging and interpreta- 
tion of all area assets. 


Shifting Taxes to the Land 
by Untaxing Improve- 
ments 


Tue Sexr-Suprortinc City.—By Gilbert M. 
Tucker. Robert Schalkenbach Foundation 
50 E. 69 St., New York 21, N. Y. 1946. 108 
pp. $1.00. 

This book expounds the theory of untaxing 
building improvements and shifting the tax 
load to the land as the remedy for many of 
the financial ills of our cities. The author de- 
clares that the present system of realty taxa- 
tion is detrimental to building activity, is 
largely responsible for the growth of slums and 
blighted areas, and is a major reason for the 
housing shortage in this country. 

The essence of the author's argument is 
that taxing buildings discourages construc- 
tion, raises costs, and restricts supply; while 
taxing land values does not decrease the size 
of the city a particle, but discourages specula- 
tion and makes more land availab!e by plac- 
ing it on the market. 

He states that the value of the building is 
the product of individual enterprise and 
should not be taxed, while on the other hand, 
the value of the land is the product of the 
common life and of government and, therefore, 
should contribute substantially to the city treas- 
ury. Using several cities as examples of trends 
in tax delinquency and forfeiture, the author 
presents a formula which would gradually 
transfer the tax burden from improvement to 
the land within a specified period of time, and 
which would result, he believes, in putting city 
finances on a much more stable footing. 

The book is written in journalistic style, for 
understanding by the layman, and should serve 
as a stimulating eye-opener to those who have 
been looking for a general approach toward 
solving city tax and fiscal problems. 


Government Text 


THe GOVERNMENT OF THE Unitep Srares— 
NATIONAL, State, and Locat.—William Ben- 
nett Munroe. The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Fifth Edition. 1946. 
887 pp. 3 
This is a textbook providing a general survey 

of the principles and practice of American 
government. It endeavors to explain the ori- 
gin and purpose of American governmental in- 
stitutions, to indicate what they are expected 
to do, and to show how to do it. 

Sections on the following subjects are in- 
cluded: background and basis of American 
government; foundations of political power; the 
national party system; the national executive; 
the organization of Congress; Congress in ac- 
tion; the national judiciary; state government 
and administration, and municipal and _ local 
government. 


Preventing Delinquency 


Wat Seattte Orcanizations Are Dornc To 
ComBaT Juvenite DeLinquency Berore Court 
Action.—By John C. Bollens. Municipal 
League of Seattle for Governmental Research, 
316 Marion Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 1946. 
Mimeo. 9 pp. 

This research report is a survey study of the 
work and facilities of many Seattle community 
organizations that have recreational and pre- 
ventive programs to avoid juvenile delinquency. 
The report reveals the seriousness of the situ- 
ation in a typical city, but declares that if it 
were not for the existing 167 public and private 
agencies and groups already helping out on the 
problem, conditions would be much worse. 


NACOS Conference 


ConFERENCE Proceepincs, 1946.—Annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Commercial 
Organization Secretaries, Miami, Fla. Copies 
may be obtained from the Executive Secretary, 
1615 H St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 219 
pp. 

Several speeches in this booklet should be 
of interest to municipal officials, including 

“Plan Your Town—Or Lose It” by Walter H. 


Sugge*sied Building Code 
Standards 


Burtoinc Cope Requirements ror New Dwet- 
inc Construction (BMS-107).—National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 1947. 50 pp. Obtainable 
from Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
20 cents. 

The recommended requirements in this bulle- 
tin, developed primarily by the National Hous- 
ing Agency, are concerned with moderate size 
individual and multiple-family dwellings of the 
type being built under the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Program. The bulletin is offered as a 
guide to assist local communities in moderniz- 
ing or revising their codes. 

The recommendations aim at providing sound 
construction without excessive cost, and they 
make adequate provision for recognizing new 
developments in techniques and materials as 
they occur. The principle followed in the rec- 
ommendations is to require good engineering 
practice, recognizing conformity to well de- 
veloped standards as evidence of such practice. 


Community Centers 


Community CENTers as Living War MeE- 
MORIALS.—- Compiled by James Dahir for 
Social Work Year Book Department. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York. 1946. 66 pp. 
50 cents. 

The publications chosen by the compiler in 
this bibliography develop the theme that war 
memorials should be living instruments of com- 
munity service and that the well-run center— 
large or small—can be such an instrument. 
About two hundred references are given by Mr. 
Dahir, on half of which he makes brief but 
interesting coimments, noting especially the post- 
war interest in living war memorials and at the 
same time growing awareness of the need for 
democratic community organization. 


Greenbelt Examined 


GREENBELT Revisitep.—By Frederick Gutheim. 
Article appearing in Magazine of Art, Janu- 
ary 1947. 5S pp. Reprints obtainable at a 
small charge from American Federation of 
Arts, Barr Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
Analyzing the growth and development of 

Greenbelt since its inception more than ten 

years ago, this article explains why that planned 

community continues to attract such enormous 
attention. Although it contains a population 
of less than 10,000, the community is unique as 

a demonstration of the possibilities of housing 

and commurity building, and thousands of 

Americans have traveled to the Washington, 

D. C., suburb to see it. 

The author declares that within the frame- 
work of Greenbelt can be found the guiding 
principles for future free-standing _ satellite 
towns that can be built virtually independent 
of action by the Federal government. 


New Directory of Housing 
Developments and 
Agencies 


Housinc Directory 1946-47.—National Associ- 
ation of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 1946. 240 pp. $3.00. 
There is the greatest potential value in the 

new section on housing developments contained 
in this directory. Listed in that section are 
some 1,500 large-scale housing developments 
in the country. They are arranged geographi- 
cally, with menagers’ names and addresses, 
the number of  aits in each development, and 
code symbols class fying each development under 
type of managing agency by which it is operated 
and/or the special financing plan under which 
it was developed or subsidized. Public hous- 
ing projects, large-scale war housing, FHA-in- 
sured rental housing, insurance-company-oper- 
ated housing, and philanthropically endowed 
housing are included in the listing. 

The directory also gives information on official 
and unofiscial international, national, state, 
regional, county, and municipal agencies con- 
cerned with housing. A section is devoted 





Blucher, “Industry—Spearhead of C ity 
Progress” by Arthur M. Field, and “Population 
Trends and Your Future” by Dr. Vergil Reed. 
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to housing statistics, and another section shows 
maps of the various field offices, districts, and 
regions of federal housing agencies. 
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REGISTRATIONS SHOW IT— 
OPERATORS KNOW IT! 


This Ford 184-inch wheelbase »-ton 
unit, with dual-range rear ar nd 
0 


auxiliary springs, s equipped with 


§ - } 4 body ard hors 
by Gar Wood Industries, Detroit, Mich, 








Ford spring engineering provides unsurpassed endurance. 
Ford special alloy spring steel, with tensile strength of 200,000 
pounds per square inch, assures high fatigue resistance, while 
deflection rates scientifically proportioned to each vehicle’s 
gross weight assure good riding with generously ample load 
capacity. Long-wearing shackle bushings of steel-backed 
bronze reduce maintenance expense. Ford special, wrapped 
‘safety eyes” on heavy duty front springs (illustrated) re- 
duce stress on main leaves, afford longer life and extra safety. 
Hydraulic double-acting shock absorbers on light duty models 


further ease the ride and control the load. 










LAST LONGER! 


ONE big reason: 
FORD SPRINGS STAND 











a ONLY FORD GIVES YOU ALL THESE 
4+.§ LONG-LIFE TRUCK FEATURES: Your 
al choice of two great engines, the 100-H.P. 
V-8 or the 90-H.P. Six —semi-centrifugal clutch that 
needs no maintenance lubrication—rear axle design 
that takes all weight-load off the shafts (*4-floating 
in half ton units, full-floating in all others) —heavy 
channel section frames, doubled between springs in 
heavy duty models—big, easy-action brakes, with 
heavy, cast drum surfaces, non-warping and score- 
resistant —extra-thick sheet metal in cabs, cowls, 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER mand 
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skirts and fenders—all told, more than fifty suc 
examples of Ford endurance-engineering. That! 
why FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER ... why 
7 out of 11 of all Ford Trucks built since 1% 
are still in service. No wonder the average age! 
all Ford Trucks in use is nearly 9 years! Stami 
is built into them! See your Ford Dealer NOW 


FORO TRUCK: 
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Parking Manual 


PARKING Manuat.—Trafic Engineering & 
Safety Department, American Automobile As- 
: Washington 6, D. C. 1946. 181 pp. 


sociatior 
Containing a wealth of information and sug- 
yarking manual is one of the most 
thorough studies of the problem 


been published. 


gestions, this | 
complete and 
that has yet 

It is directed to public officials, business, pro- 
civic groups, and individuals in- 


fessional and { du 
mproving parking conditions in 


terested In 
their communities. 

In the effort to stimulate action programs on 
blems, the manual describes specific 
handling typical situations. The 
Justrations and diagrams themselves should be 
oat useful in promoting valuable ideas on 
iyst what to do to provide more adequate and 
facilities. 


parking p! 
methods for 


more convenient 
traffic ordinances 


parking, as well as 


veclude model 


Appendices 
pertaining {0 


bibliograph 


Pl: 


in extensive 





. —— 
ng Shopping 
. 

Centers 
SyoppInc CENTERS. — Discussion of standards 
and planning in Urban Land, December 1946. 
Oficial publication of the Urban Land Insti- 


tute, 1737 St., N.W Washington 6. D. C. 
8 pp. 

This issue of Urban Land contains sum- 
maries of two forum sessions covering com- 


munity shopping, centers and residential devel- 
pment. Emphasis is placed on advance plan- 
ning for the factors involved in building shop- 
ning 


ping centers that will be a credit to the city 
and a service to the neighborhood where they 
are needed. Design, parking facilities, size of 


store selection and grouping 


topics discussed. 


the center, and 
are among the 
Md = 
Sub ide 
Goop  Livinc— 
REGULATIONS.- 





— x 
vision G 
NeicuporHoops PLANNED 
SuppIvisiON STANDARDS AND 
Toledo-Lucas County Plan _ Commissions, 
Court House, Toledo 2, Ohio. 1946. 37 pp. 
The primary aim of this well-prepared book- 
let is twofold: to help the subdivider 
a high standard of excellence in the planning 
and to inform all subdivid- 
ers as to the minimum standards and require- 
ments on which the city and county will insist. 
The bocklet points up the responsibility of 
the planning commissions in planning new sub- 
divisions and in coordinating the layout 





FOR 


ichie 


of his subdivision, 


ilso 


of small subdivisions so that the small pieces 
will fit together and result in a well-planned 
neighborhood. 

The full text of local subdivision laws and 
regulations, and a suggested subdivision pro- 


cedure are also included. 


Publie Health Books 


Goon Books on Pusiic HeartH.—Municipal 
Reference Library Notes, December 1946. 
Municipal Reference Library, Room 2230, 
Municipal Building, New York 7, N. Y. 8 pp. 
This is a selected list of the year’s publica- 

tions on public health and hospitals that are 

available in the Public Health Division of the 

Municipal Reference Library of New York City. 
A brief annotation describes each book’s con- 

tent. The following subjects are included: food 

and dietetics, health education, hospitals, mental 
hygiene, public health, care of children, nurs- 
ing, medicine, and diseases. 


Slum Costs 


Tat Cost or Stums 1n NewarK.—By Jay Rum- 
ney and Sara Shuman. Housing Authority 
of the City of Newark, Newark, N. J. 1946. 
36 pp. 

Comparing two areas of Newark, the report 

discloses that the burden of slums and blighted 

areas rests upon taxpayers of the better resi- 
dential sections of the city. The report is brief, 
well illustrated. and presents figures and statis 
tices that are not only illuminating, but whose 

Presentation should be a guide for such studies 

in other cities. 

The last section of the report contains tables 
of up-to-date facts and figures on slum areas in 

Various cities throughout the country. 
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City Revenue Sources 
MunicipaL REVENUE. 
ng Commission, 432 
Tenn. 1946, 12 pp. 
that the needs of 
creased in greater proportion 
available, this report attempts to 
nancial problem of Tennessee cities in a general 
way and to indicate some points requiring more 
complete study. 


Tennessee 
Sixth Ave. 


Sources OF 
State flanni 
North, Nashville 3, 

have in- 

than the funds 
state the fi- 


Indicating cities 


Included in the report are a discussion of the 
property tax; the need for new sources of local 
revenue; various constitutional limitations on 
local taxation in Tennessee; suggested changes 
in the property tax, and a discussion of 
potential sources of revenue, some of which al 


various 








ready are available in Tennessee and others of 
which are legal in some states. A_ brief dis 
cussion of state taxes shared with local govern 
ments in Tennessee is also included 
ss = 2s = 2 

Citizens’ Organizations 
Cirtzens’ Councits anp Com™mnuity Devetor- 

MENT ea M. Eckel, Issue Editor. Jour 

nal of Educational Sociology, December 19%. 

3D cent 

The entire issue of this magazine devoted 
to articles about citizens’ community councils 
and what they can do to stimulate interest in 


community problems and to aid in research and 
eommunity planning. 


Mrs. Eckel, Executive Secretary of the New 
York State Citizens’ Council, outlines that 
body’s activities in fostering an informed pub- 
lic opinion through conferencés and work of 


community-minded people. 





tate Land Survey for 
Housing 


Report oN A ResmpentrAL AreA Survey.— Mas 
stchusetts State Planning Board, 11 Beacon 
St... Boston, Mass 19 16. Vimeo. Tables. 
15 pp. 

This survey wa: undertaken to determine 
the amount of area available for moderately 
priced homes and rental housing units. The re- 
port states that a large amount of land is avail- 


ible within existing regulations for housing 
purposes in the six metropolitan areas of Mas: 
ichusetts. 

The report emphasizes that the most effee- 


tive tools for the control of the 
permanent development rest in the hands of each 
municipality itself. 


character ot 


Federal Administrative 
Procedure 


ADMINISTRATIVE HANDBOOK OF 
FEDERAL 
Inc.. 
1946. 


PROCEDURE, A 
LAw AND ProcepuRE BEFORE 
AGENCIES.—Commerce Clearing House, 
214 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 1, Ill. 
239 pp. $2.00. 

This manual may be useful to municipalities 
which deal with federal agencies and 
therefore are intere-ted in the technical ad- 
ministrative procedures of t igencies. 


various 


those 


‘ 





wer Charges 





Sewer CuHarces, Levies snp SpectaAL Assess 
MENTS IN VIRGINIA C TIES AND TOWNS. 
League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Travel 
ers Building, Richmond 19, Va. 1946. 
Mimeo. 7 pp. 25 cents. 

This report states bricfly for each Virginia 
municipality the amount and nature of all 
sewer levies. connection charges, rentals, service 


other charges 
stallation, and 


of the 


charges or imposed for the in- 
maintenance and/or operation 
sewer system. 


Urban Redevelopment 
= 4 = 
Bibliography 
Ursan RepEVELOPMENT—A SELECTED 

RAPHY {merican Society of Planning 

cials, 1313 East 60 St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Vimeo. 18 pp. 50 cents. 

An excellent, well-organized bibliography 
which, in itself, should do much to promote 
thinking on the urban redevelopment problem, 
and help to avoid duplication of research and 
effort already devoted to the field. 


BiBLioc- 
On- 
1946. 


February 1947 


Water Department Report 


PasapENA Water DeparRTMENT’s THIRTY-THIRD 





AnnuAt Report.—By Morris S. Jones, Chief 
Engineer and General Manager, Pasadena, 
Calif. 1946. Charts. Illustrations. 63 pp. 
In this report the same general outline has 
been followed as was used in previous ones, 
so that the year’s activities can readily be com- 
pared with those of former years. Numerous 
tables. charts and statistics. as well as a com- 
plete financial statement of the Water Depart 
ment re included in this attractive report. 
xe ° 
‘ire Protection 
° 
Association 
THe Story or tHe NATIONAL Fire PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION — INTERNATIONAL, 60 Battery 


march St., Boston 10, Mass 1946. 12 pp. 

In this pamphlet, the N. F. P. A., the clear- 
ing house for all authoritative information on 
fire protection and fire prevention, explains its 


technical activities, field service, public educa- 
tion, and membership, According to the as- 
sociation, its functions are: to provide stan- 
dards under the guidance of which fire waste 
may be checked, and to educate the public so 
that loss of life and injury from fire will be 
reduced and the needless destruction of property 


will be halte 
A list of the 
given in the back of the pamphlet. 


issociation’s publications are 


Engineering Department 
Report 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SYRACUSE ENGINEERING’S AN- 


NUAL Report.—By Neilson F. Pitts, city en- 

gineer. Department of Engineering, Syracuse, 

V. Y. 194. Mimeo. Illustrations. Tables. 

33 pp. 

{ comprehensive and interesting report on the 
ictivities of the department of engineering, 


wering the period from December 1, 1945 to 
November 30, 1946 
The “before” and “after” 


the report 


pictures included in 
lo much toward making it attractive. 
Other Reports Received 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Headlining 
Agriculture and Industrial 


Georgia’s Progress. 
Joard, 20 Ivy 


St., S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 1946. Illus. 16 pp. 
Water and Sewage Progress Report for 
1946. Department of Public Health. 


Mimeo. 8 pp. 

BerKELEY, CAttr.—State and Local Finance and 
Taxation. By Dorothy C, Thompkins. Uni- 
versity of California, Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, Berkeley, Calif. 1946. Mimeo. 
98 pp. 

MemPHIs, 


thoritv’s 


lenn.—The Memphis Housing Au- 
Annual Report. 1945-46. Mem- 
phis Housing Authority, 264 North Lauder- 
dale, Memphis, Tenn. Illus. 32 pp. 

Rocuette, N. Y.—Parking Survey. Re- 
port and Recommendations. National Con- 
servation Bureau, a Division of Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives, 60 
John St., New York 7, N. Y. 1946. Mimeo. 
Charts. 37 pp. 


NEw 


RicumMonp, VA.—Directory of Virginia City and 


Town Officials. Prepared by League of 
Virginia Municipalities, 902 Travelers 
Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 1946. Mimeo, 55 
pp. 


Srorrs. Conn.—Budget Management with Spe- 
cial Reference to Handling Unliquidated 
Encumbrances. Institute of Public Service, 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

1946. Mimeo. 5 pp. 

Budget Control of Capital Purchase. In- 


stitute of Public Service, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Conn. 1946. Mimeo. 4 pp. 

Wasuincton, D. ¢ American Aviation. Direc- 
tory. Fall-Winter. 1946-47. Volume Seven, 
No. Two. American Aviation Publications, 
American Ruilding, Washington 4, D. C. 
671 pp. 


Summary of City Government Finances in 

1945. Allen D. Manvel, Chief. Governments 

Division, Bureau of Census. Charts. 11 pp. 

Witmincron, N. C.—Annual Report. 1945-1946. 

Your Municipal Government. J. Fred 
Rippy. Jr. Illus 40 pp. 
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SERVICE COSTS ARE 


LESS ON 


PARK-0-METER 


Being Completely AUTOMATIC this meter has 
no external parts for public manipulation. Dam- 
age to mechanism by forcing handle on foreign 


obstacles cannot happen with this machine. 


The direct ROTARY ACTION principle is simple 
and positive. There are no delicate adjustments. 
Coins move under power . . . not by tripping 
action of coin weight . . . from finger tip to exit, 
thus eliminating trigger action and sticking of 
gravitating coins. Shutter-protected slot keeps out 
moisture, grime and grit, which cause gumming 
of working parts. Parts are strongly built to meet 
street service conditions and are made of strictly 


quality materials. 


ECONOMICAL SERVICE 
The mechanism lifts out without removal of loose 
screws. A foreign obstacle can be flipped right 
out. The case need never be disassembled to reach 
the mechanism parts. The unit timer snaps on and 
off. The loosening of two screws drops out the 
spring barrel. Loosen one nut and the rotary coin 
driver comes right off. All of these operations 
save time and eliminate need for bringing mech- 


anisms to and from the shop. 


7. * 





Unit mechanism lifts right out — 
hinged access door opens to horizon- 
tal position for servicing convenience. 


Every detail of this modern meter is designed for minimum service 
and is based on more than 12 years of continuous experience in 
designing, building and servicing parking meters in one factory. 


Magee-Arale PARK-O-METER COMPANY 


COMMERCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


MACNICK COMPANY e 


Manufacturers ° 





OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA 


TULSA, 
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Detroit Diesel 
Makes Appointments 


John C. Campbell has been appointed 
manager of industrial engine sales, and 
James W. Brown has been named ad- 
vertis ing 
manager, V. 
C. Genn, gen- 
eral sales 
manager for 
the Detroit 
Diesel Engine 
Division of 
General Mo- 
tors Corp., 
Detroit 23, 
Mich., report- 
ed recently. 
The appoint- 
ments were 
made by Mr. 
Genn at a 
sales conference held in Detroit where 
plans were made for activities during 
1947. 

i. Campbell will direct industrial 
sales of the GM Series 71 diesel en- 
gine through Detroit Diesel’s distrib- 
utors and dealers. Following his grad- 
uation from the University of Detroit 
with an engineering degree, he spent 
several years with the Wright Austin 
Company and with the Frigidaire Di- 
vision of General Motors. He joined 
Detroit Diesel in 1942 as a member 
of the sales department, studying the 
wide uses of the GM Series 71 engine 
in industrial applications. Since 1945, 
Mr. Campbell has been in charge of 
advertising and sales promotion activ- 
ities for the company. 

Mr. Brown, who now takes over as 
advertising manager, has been directly 
connected with advertising and pub- 
lication work since his graduation from 
Yale in 1927. He spent several years 
on the advertising staffs of leading 
publications in Cleveland, Memphis, 
and Dallas, and for the past year has 
held the position of product news 
manager for Detroit Diesel. Mr. 
Brown will continue in charge of 
product news. 





J. C. Campbell 


Gallawa y Tansferred 


by Nordberg 


James H. Gallaway, district manager 
of the heavy machinery division of 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 7, Wis., 
has returned to his former midwestern 
territory with headquarters at Kansas 
City. His address will be Hyde Park, 36 
& Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 

For several years, Mr. Gallaway was 
in the home office in Milwaukee, en- 
gaged in special work in connection 
with wartime diesel engine production. 
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Solve Asphalt and 
Concrete Cutting Problems 


Municipalities will find the Concut, 
Jr., manufactured by Hurstco, Inc., 506 
Parkway Bldg., 117 E. Colorado Blvd., 
Pasadena 1, Calif., useful in marking 
asphalt or concrete, cutting asphalt 
joints and samples, cutting safety 
grooves in slippery ramps, removing 
sidewalks for underground installa- 
tions, setting in curbing, replacing sec- 
tions of “diamond-marked” sidewalks 
and cutting plumbing and conduit 
trenching inside buildings. 





The Concut, Jr., does some street cut- 
ting work. This machine is useful for 
cutting concrete and sidewalk jobs. 

This portable machine, needing only 
one-man operation, does away with 
pneumatic hammering and hand chisel- 
ing, quickly removes concrete so main- 
tenance crews can start their work, and 
insures cuts, eliminating unragged edges 
and permitting a neat replacement of 
concrete. 

Some of the features of this machine 
include a 14-gallon water tank, a Wis- 
consin 9.2-hp, 2200 rpm air-cooled mo- 
tor, the Hurstco “Tru-Kut” caster 
wheel and adjustable pointer guide, 
assuring straight accurate cut; a spe- 
cially designed cutting blade (gradu- 
ated scale shows exact depth of cut at 
all times); a guider-follower shoe that 
holds the blade straight in the cut, and 
an adjusting crank that controls the 
blade-cutting depth. 


Report on Dresser Earnings 


Net earnings of Dresser Industries, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, for its fiscal year 
ending October 31, 1946, as previously 
stated in an interim report to share- 
holders, totaled $1,037,235 on net sales 
of $54,783,188, according to the com- 
pany’s annual report to shareholders, 
made public recently by H. N. Mallon, 
president of the company. This com- 
pares with net earnings of $1,921,628 on 
net sales of $80,544,911 in the previous 
year. 
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John Woodson to Represent 


Hydraulic Development 

John T. Woodson, 506 Independence 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C., is now repre- 
senting the Hydraulic Development 
Cornp., 56 
Church St, 
New York 
N. Y., in Vir- 
ginia and the 
Carolinas. Mr, 
Woodson will 
carry, for 
purchasers in 
these states, a 
complete 
stock of HY- 
DRO - TITE 
and FIBREX. 

Mr. Wood- 
son, before 
becoming a 
manufacturer’s 
southeastern sales 





John T. Woodson 
representative, 

manager for Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Division of James 


was 


B. Clow & Sons. 


Heil Sanitation Unit 
on Front Cover of Post 


POsT 






The cover of the New Year’s issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post featured 
a painting by Stevan Dohanos depicting 
an early morning street scene in New 
York with a corps of clean-up men 
loading a big Heil sanitation body with 
confetti, streamers, and other debris 
that is the usual aftermath of the big 
night. Rosy dawn is lighting the 
Broadway sky as a top-hatted gent 
lends a hand. 

The Heil Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., 
points out that the prominently dis- 
played sanitation body is one of over 
750 Heil units of this type in service for 
the city of New York. It is a 21-cubic- 
yard enclosed conveyor body with Heil 
telescopic hoists. 
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HORSEPOWER RATINGS 
HORSEPOWER 
Bore & il 
Stroke 6-CYLINDER 8-CYLINDER 


Non-Supercharged Supercharged Non-Supercharged Supercharged 


82x 10% 514-900 175-300 280-485 235-400 370-650 

? m@it2 450-650 200-280 310-450 270-375 415-600 
2 “5 327-514 335-530 500-790 450-700 675-1055 
14% x 20 277-360 555-720 830-1080 740-960 1105-1440 


——<—<—___ 


Superior Engines 


Division of THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO, 


General Sales Offices, 
Springfield, Ohio | 
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of the important items for muncipali- 
ties is street-cleaning push-brooms, 
which are avialable in 14- and 16-inch 
sizes. 

More detailed literature is available 
from the company. 
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‘ Seated at the speaker's table at the recent Diesel Engine Manufacturers Associa-  ¥> for Street and Park 
‘ tion meeting are, left to right: Robert H, Morse, Jr., vice-president, Fairbanks Xe 
e Vorse & Company; George W. Codrington, vice-president, General Motors Corp., 
a and general manager, Cleveland Diesel Engine Division; Charles F, Kettering, x 
4 vice-president and general manager, Research Division, General Motors Cor- Ke 
3 poration; E. J. Schwanhausser, vice-president, Worthington Pump & Machinery ¥ 


Corporation; Robert E. Friend, president, Nordberg Manufacturing Co.; Gordon 
Lefebvre, president, Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, 


° —  *) . . Codrington, vice-preside yener: 

Diesel Engineers Elect Officers ———— Seen ident of General 
id \ | M eos Motors Corp., and general manager, 
: 2e , a : : sere 

Hold Annual Meeting Cleveland diesel engine division; A. W. 
— 7 McKinney, vice-president < general 
Charles F. Kettering, general man- cK ae oe qr ov a sie 
RENE i manager of sales, National Supply Co.; 
ager, Research Division, General Mo- ih te ad ne atior upply Co 
si tes ssialiaade Robert E. Friend, president of Nord- 

tors Corp., was the principal speaker : . 

: , : ie a berg Mfg. Co.; Norris H. Schwenk, pres- 
before the meeting of the Diesel En- s ; 2 ; . 
eapenne hicl ident of Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel En- 
gine Manufacturers Association, which ; * = P : ; 

; 7 aa “hic: Mr gine Co., and G. F. Twist, vice-presi- 
was held in December in Chicago. Mr. wa d Atl I 
; : ‘ : dent and general manager, as Im- 
Kettering told his audience that prog- 5 ' ager as 
ress in diesel engine development, as 


perial Diesel Engine Co. 
in anything else, is made by daring to ’ 
deviate from established schools of Make (¢ leaning Easier 
thought. Actua! performance of en- A brush for every municipal clean- 
gines occasionaily crosses up the most’ ing need is the way The Fuller Brush 
elaborate calculations of the theorist, Co., Hartford, Conn., describes its di- 
Mr. Kettering said. versified line of brushes and brooms. 
A day-and-a-half session for the To clean public buildings, including % 
sist ciaiouesn, of. Gee savant cig alin whats aalsettiont oteees, Sibel: Wiibaas Witeidibal 
chief engineers of the association’s city halls, schools and municipal plants, % Orwic 1re Orks% 
? 








Mfg. and Sold by 
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member companies was also held. This the company offers fiber brooms, floor %& 47 Colli Cc t 

session was opened by Mr. Schwan-_ brushes, wet mops, scrub brushes, dust 4 ee eee x 
hausser, who introduced T. O. Kui- and_ bench brushes, window brushes. % Norwich, New York % 
venen of Cooper-Bessemer Corp. as and miscellaneous equipment such as x % 
. s . . ¥ 

leader of a discussion on the organiza- wall brushes and toilet brushes. One 9656555556? 


tion of a diesel engine manufacturer’s 
engineering department. 

Harvey T. Hill, executive director, 
discussed a number of activities in A R I] 
which the association will engage dur- O er For 
ing 1947. They include keeping mem- 


bers informed of legislation in which Every Job 


they will be interested; cooperation in 





the meeting of the Oil and Gas Power Sturdy, heavy-duty rollers, engineered 
Division, American Society of Mechan- to stand up under the toughest conditions. 
ical Engineers, to be held in Cleve- Pierce-Bear Tandem Rollers are powered 


by economical Allis-Chalmers 4-cylinder 


land next May, and constructive work : ; 
industrial type 


with colleges and universities in im- 





Feces a angle gasoline engines. 
— educational facilities in the Variable weights, 
iesel engine field. from 314 to 5 tons ‘ : 
= The following officers were elected at with built-in —e 


) 32-5 tons 
this annual meeting: ™ 


E. J. Schwanhausser, vice-president 


water tanks for 
ballast and wet The new 2!/2-3-ton Pierce Baby 






a] of Worthington Pump & Machinery rolling. Bear is designed for close-in work 
—~ Corp., was reelected president of the and small area maintenance. It 
) association. works against a curb up to 25 
5 Weteeeen: eheceestiieens of Gen inches high and within 114 inches 

) ter aaa ‘Cintas ae of a higher wall or building. Final 
5 eral Machinery Corp., and Gordon dive ia wihie Ge vee wok, ee 
10 Lefebvre, president of Cooper-Besse- Pierce-Bear Tandem Rollers for 


mer Corp., were reelected vice-presi- 
dents. Robert H. Morse, Jr., vice-pres- 
ident and general sales manager of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., was again 
chosen to serve as treasurer. 


. 
Pierce-Bear Rollers 
Directors were elected as follows: 


: Lewis Manufacturing Co. 
s | William E. Corrigan, vice-president of Pierce Baby Bear 


: . fi 22-3 tons 115 Hoefgen Ave.—San Antonio 6, Tex. 
Yhio American Locomotive Co.; George W. 
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all-around performance. Write for 
folder. 

















... For greater corrosion resistance 


Illustrated is the control well of the sewage 
disposal plant under construction at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, which will be capable of 
handling 64,000,000 gallons per day. Of 
course, it is important that the steps anchored 
in the wall of the well be made of a material 
capable of resisting corrosion from a con- 
tinuous flow of raw sewage. Duronze III rod 
was specified for this application. The bends 
were easily made while the metal was in a 
red hot condition. 

The dependability of pump parts, valve 
stems, bolts and nuts, guides and, in general, 
all equipment used in water works, sewerage 
plants and industrial waste-disposal plants, 
hinges upon the corrosion resistance and 
strength of the metals from which they are 
constructed. Duronze III rod for parts that 
are to be machined or are made by hot forg- 
ing, and Duronze V (silicon bronze) for 
parts made by cold forming or upsetting 


should be specified. 


Duronze III is a silicon aluminum bronze 


which has the 


remarkably 


high tensile 


strength of about 85,000 psi in its annealed 
condition, and about 90,000 psi in its hot 
forged condition, and is more corrosion and 
wear-resisting than most metals. It stands up 
very satisfactorily under corrosive conditions 
such as result from sludge digestion involving 


liberation of CO2, methane and other gases; 
filtration involving acid solutions, chlori- 


nated water, etc. 


Bridgeport’s Technical Handbook con- 


SILICON BRONZE 


BRASS - COPPER 


tains engineering data on the Duronze alloys, 


as well as on brass in general. Write for your 
copy and contact our nearest branch office for 
help from our Technical Service Department. 


“mane BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. Established 1865 


CUPRO NICKEL 
NICKEL SILVER 
Rod - Strip 
Wire - Tubing 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 









J_pRODUCTS OF 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 
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Chain Belt Introduces 
New Stcel Pump Line 

Chain Belt Co., 1600 West Bruce St., 
Milwaukee, W1s., announced recently 


the production of a new line of Rex 
press-formed self-priming centrifugal 


pumps. 
Unique features of construction in- 
clude a pump body which is press- 
formed of Armco ingot iron that is 


highly resistant to corrosion. Another 
advantage of the new design is the 
great saving in weight. The 2-inch size 
pump weighs 90 Ibs. less than the for- 
mer cast iron design. 






wt ° 


The new Rex press-formed self prim- 
ing centrifugal pump has many con- 
struction features unique in self prim- 
ing centrifugal pump design. 


The new press-formed pump body re- 
sists cracking or shattering under 
heavy blows or in freezing weather and 
can usually be: repaired readily by 
welding. The smooth surface of the 
pump and press-formed volute results 
in a smoother flow of water through 
the pump because of reduced friction. 


A faster prime is assured by an im- | 


proved method of priming. 


Personnel Changes at 
Robinson Clay 
The Robinson Clay Product Co., 


Akron, Ohio, manufacturer of clay | 


sewer pipe, has made three changes in 
its executive 
personnel, ac- 
cording to an 
announce- 
ment made 
by W. E. Rob- 
inson, presi- 
dent. 

S. V. Sagi- 
nor, who for 
the last six 
years has 
held the po- 
Sition of gen- 
eral manager 
of The Davey S 
Compressor ; 
Co. of Kent, Ohio, will become vice- 





. V. Saginor 


of directors. Thomas Rockwell is retir- 
ing as vice-president and treasurer; he 
has been with Robinson for forty-three 
years. Paul V. Robinson, now secre- 
tary, assumes the position of secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Saginor joined Davey Com- 
pressor in 1939 as production manager. 
A year later he was named general 
manager, and he served in that capac- 
ity during the war years when Davey’s 
production was tremendously increased 
to meet the demands of the armed 
forces. 

Previously, Mr. Saginor had served 
as mechanical engineer with the Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp. at South Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and as a power products 


estimator and engineer with Johns- 
Manville Corp. of Charleston. 

Mr. Rockwell has been vice-president 
and treasurer of the Robinson firm for 
the past three years, having served as 
secretary of the company for the twen- 
ty-three years before that. He joined 
the organization as a clerk-stenogra- 
pher. He has also served as a member 
of the board of directors and was in 
charge of the labor relations program. 

Mr. Robinson has been secretary of 
the company since 1942. Before 1933, 
when he joined Robinson, he was with 
the American Chinaware Corp. of Se- 
bring, Ohio, and Smith-Phillips China 
Co. of East Liverpool, Ohio. Mr. Rob- 
inson is also a director of the company. 





EVERY CITY 


When counting PARKING METER money, 


can save valuable hours 


by using the portable, lightweight 
DOWNEY-JOHNSON 


COIN COUNTER 


Every package 
accurately counted 
and double-checked 


WEIGHT 
ONLY 
172 LBS. 












COUNTS 
WRAPS 
and BAGS 


NICKELS, 
PENNIES, 
DIMES, 
QUARTERS, 
and HALVES 














A Practical Investment 
That Pays Dividends Daily 


Make the counting of your parking meter collections easy 
with this Downey-]obnson Model 20 PH Coin Counter . . . It will 
count and wrap 175 rolls of coins per hour or bag 35,000 nickels 
per hour. This small machine saves time and labor—gains valu- 
able hours for productive purposes—yet is priced within the reach 
of all. WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TODAY. 


Universal Business Equipment Co. 


537 So. Dearborn St. 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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GOOD STREET LIGHTING 


civic beng you can meadune 


For case stories on all the 
benefits of good street 
lighting; for ideas you 
can use in selling traffic 
safety to your community, 
see your local electric 
utility, or write for “ Evi- 
dence’, just published by 
The Street & Traffic 
Safety Lighting Bureau, 
155 E. 44th St., New 
York City. 





#1...in Lives Saved 


HEREVER modern traffic safety lighting has re- 

placed obsolete or inadequate street lighting... 
the almost immediate result has been the saving of 
precious lives. 

In Connecticut, for example, the proper lighting of 
only 27 miles of Hartford’s city streets reduced night 
pedestrian fatalities from 32 to 1 for a three-year 
period. In Detroit, the results have been even more 
impressive. Relighting the main traffic streets reduced 
fatalities 70 per cent. 

Wherever you look—Buffalo, Greensburg, Pa., Los 
Angeles, Houston—the story is much the same. All 
have found that good street lighting pays for itself 
many times over .. . in accidents prevented, in fatalities 
averted, in a safer, more livable community. 








GOOD STREET LIGHTING 


THE SIGN OF A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE 
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Duplex Fuel Oil Filters 


Recognizing the importance of com- 
plete filt ration of diesel fuel oils for 
the proper protection of diesel engine 


fuel injection systems, The Hilliard 
Corp., 102 West Fourth St., Elmira, 
N. Y., have added three new sizes of 


Hileo Hyflow duplex fuel oil filters to 
the Hilco line of lubricating and fuel 
oil filtering equipment. The size units 
make it possible to apply these filters 





The Hilco Hyflow duplex oil filter for 
bracket mounting to diesel engines for 
filtering light and heavy fuel oil. 








SIME OCETTLD. 
LiWWLJLI icin 


The simplicity and low cost of or- 
dinary meter couplingg PLUS per- 
manent connection and electrical 
bonding for service pipe, insuring 
against difficulties in meter chang- 
ing and facilitating service instal- 
lation. 











Linesetters are made in 
plain and valve types. 


The Linesetter raises the meter 
only 2!/,” above the service line 
level, making it ideal for shallow 
outside settings and basement in- 
stallations. 


Catalog and complete infor- 
mation sent on request. 


m POND 


METER BOX COMPANY, INC. 
Wabash, Indiana 

















No.is6 | 
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to engines ranging from 200 to 10,000 
hp. These duplex filters permit an un- 
interrupted flow of fuel to the engine; 
by turning the valve control handle, 
the flow of oil is directed from one side 
of the filter to the other. 

One feature built into these units is 
the made-up type of throw-away filter 
cartridges with gaskets attached so 
there are no loose parts. The filtering 
material is a specially-processed cellu- 
lose of uniform density and so packed 
as to avoid the possibility of channel- 
ing. Filter cartridges are all metal cov- 
ered in order to avoid migration of any 
filtering material. 

Bulletin F-135 is available from the 
company. 





Nordberg Acquires Interest 
in Busch-Sulzer 

Nordberg Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Busch-Sulzer Bros. 
Diesel Engine Co., St. Louis, Mo., an- 
nounced recently that Nordberg has 
acquired certain manufacturing assets 
from the Busch-Sulzer Co. and pro- 
poses to continue the latter’s diesel- 
engine business as a division of the 
Nordberg Co. 

Nordberg is a nationally known man- 
ufacturer of heavy machinery, includ- 
ing diesel engines, and Busch-Sulzer is 
engaged in the production of diesel en- 
gines. The Busch-Sulzer Co. was 
founded i in 1901 by Adolphus Busch. — 


SPARLING MAIN- LINE METERS 


60-DAY 
RECORDER 
Panel, Wall or Pedestal 


for 








CONSISTENT ACCURACY 
in Flow Measurement 


For 27 years, Sparling Main-Line Meters 
have given service and satisfaction in Water 
Works installations throughout the country. 


Complete totalizing units are tube-mounted 
for Flanged, Bell & Spigot, and Threaded 
pipe; also with Saddle mountings for installa- 


tion on the pipe itself. 


Flow Indicators and Recorders and Con- 
trols are added as desired. 





eG “« 


LOS ANGELES 54__-Box 3277 Terminal Annex 
CHaCAGe ié6....... 3104 South _ Ave. 
BOSTON__ a 
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* 
Bulletin 309 comes 


upon 


request 


- Measuring Equipment 


TERT CINCINNATI 2 
101 Park Avenue___________-__. NEW YORK 17 
e ...6 Beacon Street 
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Originai Woodcut by Lynd Ward 


U, S. Cast tron Pipe is and has been widely used 
for river-crossing and other underwater installations. 
Ruggedness of design, effective resistance to corrosion 
and flexibility of the available joints, enable cast iron pipe to 


meet the exacting requirements of 





both installation methods and 
underwater service. We are in a 


position to draw upon a 





considerable fund of information 
acquired from many years of 


experience if suggestions are 

U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 

General Offices: Burlington, N. I. 
Plants and Sales Offices throughout planning such installations. 


the U. S 


desired in connection with 
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Kwik-Mix Improves 
End-Discharge Concrete Mixer 





Kwik-Mik end-discharge concrete 
mixer. 


An improved 342-S Dandie end-dis- 
charge concrete mixer has just been 
announced by the Kwik-Mix Co. 

The end-discharge feature of this 
mixer leaves the wheelbarrow spotting 
area unobstructed and eliminates turn- 
ing and backing with a loaded wheel- 
barrow. The mixer can be approached 
from either side or from the end, and 
the end tilter trails fast because it 
rides on leaf springs and the wheels 
run on anti-friction bearings. 

The air-cooled engine prevents freez- 
ing in winter and heating-in summer. 
A big hand wheel makes it easy to tilt 
the loaded drum for discharge and a 
tow pole, pushed down and not up, 
moves the end tilter. This latter fea- 
ture makes hand spotting easier and 
eliminates danger of tipping when 
spotting. Mixing action is thorough 
since four mixing blades completely ce- 
ment-coat every particle of the aggre- 
gates. 

Illustrated literature describing this 
concrete mixer is available by writing 
A. E. Kelbe, sates manager, Kwik-Mix 
Co., Port Washington, Wis. 


New Member for Firm 
of Consulting Engineers 


Samuel D. Porter has become a mem- 
ber of the firm of Shoecraft, Drury and 
McNamee, 306 State Savings Bank 
Bldg. Ann Arbor, Mich., according to 
a recent announcement. 


Miller Joins Koehring 


J. A. (“Jack”) Miller has joined the 
sales staff of the Koehring Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., according to a recent 


announcement from J. F. Robbins, sales | 


manager. 

Mr. Miller, prominent in construc- 
tion equipment sales in Minnesota for 
over twenty years, was general sales 
manager of the Rosholt Equipment Co., 
with headquarters at Minneapolis be- 
fore joining Koehring. In his new po- 
sition, he will work with Koehring dis- 
tributors in the North Central States. 
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Power GRADER 





In the new M-B Power Grader, Meili-Blumberg Corporation, makers 
of construction and industrial equipment for the past twenty-five 
years, have combined many new features around International 
Power to give users low cost road and street maintenance and, with 
the full line of attachments, an all-year tool. Check these features: 


1. Hydraulic power direct on moldboard 
gives maximum blade pressure. 


n 


- Handles all types of maintenance fast 
— 2 to 16 miles per hour at low cost. 


ws 


. All blade and attachments controlled 
from operator's platform. 


PY 


. Worm gear center-post steering for 
ease of operation. 


5. Big 12 x 38 low-pressure tires turn 
engine power into PUSH. 


10 TIMES FASTER THAN 
HAND STRIPING..... 


Does slow, tedious hand striping make it 
impossible for you to keep up with today’s 
traffic demands? Does it endanger your 
safety record? Then consider using M-B 
Street Markers. With an M-B Marker, one 
man stripes ten times as fast as the man 
marking by hand. The machine handles 
ALL types of striping...can also be used 
as an all-purpose paint sprayer. Requires 
no experience. Hand-propelled or self-pro- 
pelled models. 





Complete Markers for In- 
dustrial, Street and all 
Highway Marking jobs. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 121. 


BOX A-2. 
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6. Powered by big 40 H.P. Interna- 


tional Tractor. 


7. Husky all-welded frame — resists 


twisting. 


8. Balanced weight means easy steer- 


ing, steady traction, with approx- 
imately 7500 pounds blade pressure. 


9. Built rugged to do tough jobs. 
10. Attachments for every job — scari- 


fier, snow plow, bulldozer, leaning 
front wheels, all-weather cab. 





MEILI-BLUMBERG CORP. 





NEW HOLSTEIN, WISCONSIN 


f 
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“JUST LOOK HOW , 


TIFA DOES IT!” 


a nat a a ie 





-~ yg - St 


Key 4 e za ‘ Tae _ ol ee — | 
... DEATH DEALING FOG FOR INSECTS 
TIFA discharges newly developed as well as to public health and welfare . . . not only on 
the older insecticides, fungicides, repellents | garbage or fill dumps but in parks, resorts, 
or hormones of the selected particle size in| swamps, and on beaches. 
a true fog. This fog spreads rapidly over a TIFA can be easily mounted on a small 
wide area, clings to all objects in its path and — truck, or on a motor barge for clearing shore 
permeates the smallest crevices. areas. It is QUICK ... SURE .. . ECONOML 


TIFA’s compactness and ease in handling CAL... and built to last. 


- +. a@ One-man unit powered by a standard- . Te , ; 
Write for illustrated folder on sensational TIPA, 
highly praised by many scientists, heaith depart 
wherever control of insect pests is essential ments and park commissioners. 


TODD INSECTICIDAL 
FOG APPLICATOR 


A Product of 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. ee 


make gasoline engine .. . enable it to be used 
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Let the Sun Turn 
on the Street Lights 


scientific 


A new development in 
lighting yntrol, called the Tork “astro- 
nomic dial,” has been announced by 


the Tork Clock Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
manufacturers of time switches. 





may be 


Astronomic Dial 
used with any standard model of Tork 


clock. 


The Tork 


Clocks with these astronomic dials 
will automatically turn lights or other 
electrical equipment on at sunset and 
off at sunrise throughout the year 
without any attention. They are said 
to be extremely accurate and may be 
set to operate exactly at sunset and 
sunrise, or up to 40 minutes before or 
after. Provision also is made for them 
to turn off at a fixed time, if desired, 
anywhere between 11 p.m. and 1 a.m. 
The dial, equipped with a calendar 
wheel, shows the month and day as 
well as exactly when the switch will 
operate. Models equipped with astro- 
nomic dials operate on standard time 


throughout the year and are set for 
the exact time correction (the varia- 
tion from a standard time meridian) 


for the city or town where used. 

All standard 24-hour models of Tork 
clocks for lighting service may now 
be equipped at the factory with the 
new astronomic dial. 


New Power Driven Burner 

To answer the long felt demand for a 
large portable self-contained piece of 
equipment to provide high temperature 
flame, a new power burner has just 
been released for general sale by Aeroil 
Products Co., 5705 Park Ave., West 
New York, N. J. 

This self-contained Aeroil-Schramm 
power burner is the result of the com- 
bined engineering and production re- 
sources of two companies. The engine 
and compressor ‘init is manufactured by 
Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pa., to 
work in conjunction with the tank and 
burner equipment manufactured by the 
Aeroil Products Company. The result 
is a “packaged” machine without gears, 
belts or chains, self starting, and with 
a portable flame production. 

The type of burners (two are pro- 
vided) used on this unit makes it pos- 
sible to work in a vertical as well as 
horizontal position without affecting 
the volume or density of the flame. The 
new burner requires no special fuel; it 
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Aeroil-Schramm No. 646P power-driven burner operating three 4 hph torches. 


will operate on either kerosene or oil. 

When necessary, this machine can be 
used as a “dual purpose” unit, for the 
foot displacement of air is 
ample to run a majority of small air 
tools. The skid model can be mounted 


on a highway truck, and with the addi- 
tank and spray bar 
emulsions and 
Municipali- 
use in 


tion of a pressure 
used to spray 
concrete curing materials. 
will find it 
large-scale weed-eradication programs. 


can be 


ties valuable for 








PEERLESS 


(FORMERLY 


DAYTON-DOWD) 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Built for Regular or Special Pumping Applications where Temper- 
atures and Pressures are Variable, and Normal, Dense or Viscous 
Liquids are to be Handled. Types illustrated represent a few of 
scores of Peerless Centrifugal Pumps for industrial application. 





Type A 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
For General Services. 
Capacities: 

Up to 60,000 ¢. p.1 





Type B 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
For Boiler Feed, 
nd Pipe Line Ser 
Pressures to 700 Ibs. Upt 





Type AF FIRE PUMPS 
Formerly Dayton-Dowd 
Refinery Underwriters Approved 


vice. Capacities: 








Type XT 
(VANE) PUMPS 
For Ab 
Butane-Propane, Ry 
Processing and 
General Service. 
Capacities: 
Upto 150 g.p.m. 








Type DS 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


For Chemical, Oil, 
Food Processes 
etc. Capacities: 
Up to 600 g.p.m. 


} 





( ntact or rite 


ata and full detail 





PEERLESS UTILIZES ADVANCED PRINCIPLES OF 
HYDRO-DYNAMICS 
Peerless Horizontal Centrifugal Pumps (formerly Dayton-Dowd) are 
available in sizes, pressures and capacities for practically all pumping 
services. They are being used to most efficiently serve applications in all 
industries where continuous, heavy duty pump performance is required 
affording long-lived, trouble-free service with a minimum of maintenance. 


your nearest Peerless distributor for engineering 


of Peerless ¢ 


entrifugal Pump advantage 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Factories: 301 W. Avenue 26, Los Angeles 31, Calif.; Quincy, Illinois; Canton 6, Ohio 
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Aren't those grades a little TOO FLAT? 


NO... because we're 
putting in : 


TRANSITE ‘SEWER PIPE © 


Transite’s exceptionally high-flow capacity (n-=.010) 
often permits a choice of two important economies: 


(1) Flatter Grades: This means shal- 
lower trenches and correspondingly 
lower excavation costs—an especial- 
ly important economy when dealing 
with deep trenches. 
(2) Smaller Diameter Pipe: An alter- 
nate economy which the designer 
may take advantage of when deep 
trenches are not a problem. 
Savings like these are possible be- 
cause Transite Sewer Pipe has an 
exceptionally high-flow capacity 
(n=.010). Composed of an intimate 


mixture of asbestos and cement built 
up on a polished steel mandrel, 
Transite Sewer Pipe has a smooth 
interior surface that offers minimum 
resistance to the flow of sewage. 
Other money-saving Transite advan- 
tages are: 

Less Infiltration— because of sleeve- 
type joints that stay tight...and long 
13-foot lengths that result in fewer 
joints. Thus, the load on the treat- 
ment plant is reduced—treatment 
costs are lowered. 






More Economical Installation—be- 
cause Transite’s light weight and 
long lengths make it easier to lay 
this pipe to line and grade. 


Lower Maintenance Costs — because 
of Transite’s asbestos-cement compo- 
sition that combats corrosion inside, 
outside, and all the way through- 
plus tight joints that prevent costly 
root trouble. 


For all the facts, write for the 
TransiteSewer Pipebro- 
chure. Address Johns- TM 
Manville, Box 290, New JN 
York 16, New York. 


PRODUCTS 


wre 





* TRANSITE is a registered Johns-Manville Trade Mark 


_Johns-Manville TRANSITE SEWER PIPE 
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This new Bros heavy-duty tamping roller for compaction require- 
ments on earth dams, airport runways, and super highways has 
drums 76 inches in diameter with tapered diamond-shaped feet. 


New Giant Tamper 


A new heavy-duty tamping roller 
that produces earth compaction of 
more than 800 pounds per square inch 
was designed to meet a need empha- 
sized by wartime neglect of highways. 
During the years when adequate road 
maintenance was deferred, it became 
apparent that more highly compacted 
and stabilized bases are necessary in 
road construction. The Wm. Bros 
Boiler and Mfg. Co., Construction Ma- 
chinery Div., Minneapolis 14, Minn., de- 
signed this piece of equipment and 
has now placed it on the market. To 
meet a wide range of compaction re- 
quirements, this new tamper applies 
335 pounds per square inch when empty 
and can be used at any weight up to 
the 800-pound maximum. 

This new Bros tamper, called Model 
G-2, has been designed to meet com- 
paction requirements of such varied 
jobs as earth dams, airport runways, 
and highways. The average pressure 
on each foot varies as follows: empty 
drums, 2,350 pounds; water filled 
drums, 4,000 pounds, and wet sand 
filled drums, 5,660 pounds. 

Although this tamper exerts this ter- 
rific compaction when loaded with wet 
sand, it is easy to tow and has a ship- 
ping weight of only 18,800 pounds. 

The oscillating type roller consists of 
two 76-inch drums, designed around a 
“full-floating” pole. This “full-float- 
ing” principle allows for full individual 
drum oscillation and with either angu- 
lar or parallel lifting, eliminating all 
strains which are inherent in most de- 
signs of this type of roller. For exam- 
ple, one drum may float upward or 
downward 4 inches independently of 
the other one with both on a parallel 
plane. 

Recently, it has been learned that it 
is more economical to over-compact 
than to under-compact. It is cheaper 
to use a roller that will more than meet 
the demands of specifications than one 
which just barely meets them. 

The Bros G-2 tamper roller answers 
the need for a standardized piece of 
equipment that fills diversified job 
specifications. 
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L. O. Keener Affiliates 
With Clay Sewer Pipe Ass'n. 


The Clay Sewer Pipe Association, 
Inc., 1105 Huntington Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, announced the addition 
to its technical staff of L. O. Keener, 
who will represent the organization in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Keener formerly served as as- 
sistant superintendent of highways for 
Westmoreland County Commissioners, 
and was also associated with the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Highways. 
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ALTITUDE 


VALVES 


Cushioned against 
shock or jar as valve 
moves into open or 
closed positions. Nee- 
dle valve control 
willinstantly reg- 
ulate speed of 
operation to ex- 
isting pressure 
condition. 150 
lb. to 400 lb. 
working pres- 
sure. 
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STEVENS 
Type B 
RECORDER 





... does 3 jobs well 


e Records and indicates 
head or flow. 





e Totalizes flow. 





The user list of Stevens Type B Recorder 
reads like a Blue Book. Reason—the 
instrument is particularly adapted to 


aterworks, sewerage and industrial 
ipplications—and is equally suitable to 
any class of recorder service. 

Type B is really triplets. It records 
and indicates either head or rate of 
flow and registers total volume passed 
in any elapsed time. 

Circular charts are used and may be 
had for daily or weekly operation. 

The Type B is direct float operated 
or remotely controlled. Quality 8-day 
or electric clock is standard equipment. 
The recorder can be mounted on wall, 
pedestal, panel, or in sewer manhole. 
It can be hermetically sealed against 
corrosive fumes. 

Want more information about this 
3-way wonder? Write for Bulletin 25. 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS 
Manutacturers since 1907 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 
Hydrographic « Surveying + Navigation 
Automatic Controls 


fue eeeeaoee 
re Leupold & Stevens Instruments 
“ 4445 N. E. Glisan St., Portland 13, Oregon 
A Please send Bulletin No. 25 on the Stevens 
4 Type B® Recorder. 





4 Organization _ 


Title 
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In selecting Sundstrand Tax Computing 
Machines our criterion was efficiency 
of basie operations in unit tax billing 


and accounting. The automatic com- 
puting and printing of the tax extension 
is an outstanding feature of the Sund- 
strand. The valuation is automatically 
multiplied by the tax rate and the 
amount of tax is printed automatically 
on both the Tax Duplicate and _ the 
Unit Tax Ledger card. The ma- 
chine provides proof that all bill- 
ing and posting is for the correct 
amount and to the correct ac- 
count. 


Our regular billing and the post- 
ing of receipts is being accom- 


Ask for a copy of our folder describing the 
new Sundstrand Automatic Tax Accounting 
Machine as presented at the Conference of the 
New Jersey State League of Municipalities. 
There is no obligation. 


DN V}| Director of Finance, 
e “ro City of Passaic, N. J. 


Says 


plished’ in approximately half the 
lime formerly required and with less 
effort. Better service is rendered to 
the taxpayers through elimination of 
errors in billing and accounting. A 
more active follow-up on delinquent 
accounts has materially improved tax 
collections and has in turn been a sub- 
stantial factor in improving the City’s 
credit. 














Accounting Machines . . 


UNDERWOOD 


Adding Machines . . 


. Typewriters . . 


One Park Avenue 


CORPORATION 


. Ribbons, Carbon Papers and other Supplies 


New York 16, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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It Keeps the Batteries Charged 


The Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio, has developed a new kind of 
A-C generating system featuring a rev- 
olutionary application of an alternator 
for 6- and 12-volt service on all types 
of mobile equipment which require 


extra-high current output at low and 
high speeds to maintain batteries. 

Need for such a system, according to 
the company engineers, was first voiced 
by police departments. The generators 
must deliver sufficient current to main- 


tain batteries without frequent re- 
charging in police cruisers carrying 
two-way radio, flasher lights, sirens, 
and other electrical accessories. The 
undercharging, accentuated by the 
cruisers frequent use of accessories 


while standing still or moving at very 
speeds, caused many police de- 
freshly 


slow 
partments to install 
batteries every day. 


charged 





This alternator is the heart of the new 
Leece-Neville A-C generating system 
which provides extra high current out- 
put at slow and fast engine speeds. 


The 6-volt Leece-Neville system, or- 
iginally developed to solve this prob- 
lem, has proved so successful, the com- 
pany reports, that it has already been 
adapted to fire department vehicles, 
where its dependability has been found 
indispensable in coping with hazardous 
emergencies. 

The chief advantage claimed for the 
system is its ability to delivery 25- to 
35-amperes at engine-idle speed and 
60-amperes from twelve to fifteen miles 
per hour to top-car speed. This is said 
virtually to eliminate the need for 
recharging when installed in connec- 
tion with a battery in A-1 condition. 
By keeping batteries in fully-charged 
condition, the systems eliminate “fade- 
out” and range reduction problems and 
tend to extend the life of radio equip- 
ment. 

Consisting of alternator, voltage reg- 
ulator and rectifier, the system weighs 
40 pounds, which is somewhat less 
than conventional D-C equipment com- 
parable output. Having no commutator 
or rotating armature windings, the 
danger of burn-out is absent. 

A new booklet describing the opera- 
tion of both systems in detail has just 
been produced and is available on re- 
quest 
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LITTLE GIANT POWER SWEEPER 


If you find hand sweeping and snow shoveling too costly 
and slow, but your budget does not permit extensive 
expenditures for mechanical equipment, then the Little 
Giant Sweeper will meet your requirements. 


For All Tractors, Jeeps 


Little Giant Sweeper mounts on all 
tractors and Jeeps, normally requiring 
less than 90 minutes to attach. Oper- 
ates from power take-off. Brush sets 
at 30 degree angle. Sweeps to right 
side of tractor, outside of wheel path. 
against forward motion of 
De- 
pendable chain drive—all moving parts 
are shielded for operator's protection. 


Sweeps 
tractor for increased efficiency. 


Long-Wearing Brush— 
Dust Hood 


Brush lengths of 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 feet 
can be furnished. The 5-foot length 
is recommended for sidewalk snow 
sweeping. Long-wearing Palmyra fibre 
brush, refillable at nominal cost. Ad- 
justable ground pressure—brush can be 
quickly set to fit all sweeping conditions. 
Dust hood helps keep tractor clean— 
assures clear vision for operator. Hood 
can be removed in 15 minutes for 
sweeping snow. 


Little Giant gets the sweeping job done faster. It 
quickly pays for itself in labor saved. The initial invest- 


ment is low—very little upkeep expense. 


Can be used 


year-round—for snow in the winter and rubbish the rest 


of the year. 


Designed by experts with years of experience in the 
sweeping field. Widely used by municipalities, airports, 
road contractors and industrial concerns. 


We are in production and can make prompt delivery. Let 


us send you complete information and prices. 
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PRODUCTS, INC. 
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{ 1585 N. ADAMS ST., 
| PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 
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SORT and COUNT Parkeag Meter COINS 


WITH 


BRANDT 


MACHINES 





BRANDT Coin Sorter and Counter... 


rhe installation of parking meters brings a new Simply pour mixed coins directly into 
: , . the hopper . . . they come out speedily 
problem . .. the job of sorting and counting the large pore + — ell mate onl paseo | 
: ‘ . Compact, portable—can be moved wher- 

volume of coins gathered therefrom. ever weeledl. 


Brandt machines will do the job with speed and 
accuracy ... eliminating the drudgery, slowness and 


errors of hand methods. 


These machines are precision built . . . the kind of 


equipment that meets the rigid requirements of bank 





usage. They carry a liberal guarantee backed by BRANDT Coin Counter and Packager 
» ‘ s . . . Motor or Manual driven. Counts 
over 56 years of experience of building coin han- and packages all coins—pennies to 
dollars, inclusive—several times faster 

dling equipment. than by hand . . . without error! 


To MAKE CHANGE in the TREASURER’S OFFICE use a... 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER 


One thought . . . one key! It’s as simple as that with a 
Brandt Automatic Cashier. To make change with this 
machine, the key corresponding to the cents amount of the 
bill being paid is depressed. Mental calculations, hand 
selection of coins and errors are eliminated. Thus a real 
saving in time is effected—accuracy is assured. Brandt 
Automatic Cashiers are equipped with an automatic lock 





Model 201, BRANDT AUTOMA- which prevents under payments when supply of coins runs 
TIC CASHIER Coins roll quietly low in any of the coin channels. 

on edge to delivery a chute “Brandt” and “Cashier” registered in United States Patent Office and in Canadian 
adjustable. Trade Marks Office. 


Learn how Brandt machines can simplify coin handling . . . use the coupon now! 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO., Watertown, Wis. 


Please send us information on the following: 3 RA N DT 


~] Coin Sorter and Counter [7] Coin Counter and Packager [_] Automatic Cashier 


COIN HANDLING 
Name rer ree Te ee ee eT eT ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee DEVICES SINCE 
NR ALE RN ERED ESE PAE IE Roe ae mere ne ee a eee Ped rer dye 1890 
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New G-E Hollow-shaft 
Vertical Motor 





New G-E tri-clad vertical pump motor. 


A new hollow-shaft vertical motor 
designed specifically for pump drives 
has been added by the General Elec- 
tric Company to its line of Tri-Clad 
induction motors. Suitable for use on 
deep-well turbine pumps and munici- 
pal and industrial water-supply proj- 
ects, the new motor is available in rat- 
ings from 1 to 500 hp. 

For motors rated 10 hp to 1800 rpm 
and larger, the new line features a sys- 
tem of controlled lubrication of bear- 
ings which prevents oil-friction loss 
due to foaming or churning. Oil level 
is maintained above the top of the balls 
to protect bearings from rust, even dur- 
ing standby periods. 

A large oil reservoir cast integral 
with the motor end shields has suffi- 
cient capacity to allow the oil to cool 
and recover before being recirculated. 
A close-running fit between the end 
shield and couplings prevents dirt en- 
try to bearings and oil reservoir. 

Motors 7% hp and 1800 rpm and 
smaller have grease-lubricated bear- 
ings. Bearings, punchings, and wind- 
ings are cooled by a double-end venti- 
lation system which draws in air at 
both ends of the motor and discharges 
it through openings in the stator frame. 
A protective “self-release” coupling, 
keyed to the pump shaft and to the 
motor shaft, prevents damage to the 
pump or motor. 

The top cap is sturdy, light, and 
easily removed without rigging, making 
the coupling conveniently accessible. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained by writing for Bulletin GEA 
4645, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y. 


Clow buys Control 
of Iowa Valve 


On January 15, 1947, James B. Clow 
& Sons, 201 N. Talman Ave., Chicago, 
Ill, purchased from the former stock- 
holders all the capital stock of the 
Iowa Valve Co., 701 Hubbell Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





James B. Clow & Sons will continue | 


to operate the Iowa Valve Co. as a 
separate corporation. 

A. W. Read will continue with the 
company in the capacity of vice-presi- 
dent and general manager in charge of 
the plant at Oskaloosa and will be as- 
sisted by his brother, Iver Read. 

J. W. Dousette will continue in the 
capacity of general sales manager. 

W. W. Corey, former president of 
Iowa Valve Co., will continue to act as 
adviser and consultant to the new man- 
agement. 

In addition to the above the following 
are new officers: K. S. Clow, Chicago, 
president; G. P. O’Day, Chicago, vice- 
president, and E. F. Johnson, Chicago, 
secretary and treasurer. 


New Resident Manager 
lor Buck, Seifert, & Jost 


O’Kelly Myers, formerly Senior Di- 
vision Engineer with the Board of 
Water Supply of New York City, is 
now resident manager for Buck, Seifert 
and Jost, consulting engineers, with 
headquarters in Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
Mr. Myers is engaged in investigations 


for a new water works system for 
Guayaquil. 
Mr. Myers was on the staff of the 


late Nicholas S. Hill, Jr., consulting en- 
gineer, and subsequently was Senior 
Division Engineer on the construction 
of the Delaware Aqueduct for New 
York City. 


1947 MODEL 
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4,6,8”" Pipe Cleaning 
De You Need Larger Pipe? 





5 YEARS AGO, THIS HAPPENED: 


A resident in a city of 60,000 people told one of our men that his flushometers 
would no longer work and that the plumber said, “All of the people here will 
have to put in tank toilets as the water pressure has gone down.” Our man looked 


at the water tower serving the section. He was told no houses had been built in 


ten years. The water department told him the services needed cleaning. This was 
done without any improvement. As a matter of advertising, we cleaned the 4” 
main to the 12” feeder and the owner’s valves have worked perfectly ever since. 
However, the city did nothing and almost all other residents have been forced to 
put in tank toilets, a total cost of at least ten times the cost of cleaning. This city 
will soon be forced to clean for fire protection. Are you “Robbing Peter to Pay Paul?” 


FLEXIBLE UNDERGROUND PIPE CLEANING CO. 


9059 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, California 


401 Broadway 
New York 13 


29 Cerdan Ave. 
Roslindale 31, Mass. 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Chicago 4, III. 


1624 Harmon Place 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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. you’ll find nothing better than the “one 
man crew,” an Oliver “‘Cletrac’’ crawler tractor 
equipped with a Sargent overhead shovel. 


This versatile unit speeds the tearing up and 
loading out of black top street surfacing, old 
cobblestones, or macadam. It supplies maximum 
traction for a powerful digging or stripping ac- 
tion .. . for a fast, thorough discharge into the 
trucks, even on slippery, muddy footing. The 
“fone man crew”’ requires less operating room 
and far less time per trip. The unit crowds back- 
ward into the pile . . . the shovel swings over- 
head, while the tractor moves forward and dis- 


OL! 

















charges into the truck. No need here for time- 
wasting turns or other maneuvers that tie up 
traffic. 


In addition to street repair work, Oliver 
“Cletrac’”’ crawler tractors perform many other 
useful municipal tasks. They are exceptionally 
valuable for snow removal work, for covering 
city dumps, and all types of general construction 
work. 


For all the facts, write The OLIVER Corpo- 
ration, /ndustrial Division, 19300 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 17, Ohio, or see your local Oliver 
““Cletrac’”’ dealer. 


-Cletrac 


THE 


OLIVER 


- SY ‘ CORPORATION 
{ Sa a = 
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The Royer compost machine, easily operated 


by one man, 


Compost Machine 


A new bulletin, No. 46, on its com- 


post shredder-mixer has just been 
published and is ready for mailing 
upon request by Royer Foundry & 


Machine Co., Kingston, Pa. 

This bulletin shows how the 
itor needs only to shovel the materials 
into the hopper, thus demonstrating 
that one man with this rugged machine 
is able to prepare more and better 
compost than a man using hand-mix- 
ing methods. The Royer is said to 
improve greatly the quality of compost 
by thoroughly shredding, aerating, 
and mixing the materials, and reducing 
the mixture to a size that most readily 
yields the nutritive elements to plant 
growth. 

Various applications of the Royer 
are illustrated—notably at parks, golf 
courses, and cemeteries for preparing 
compost; by florists, nurseries, and 
growers for preparing stimulating soils 
and fertilizers; and at schools for mix- 
ing materials for walks. 


oper- 
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1158 W. 34th St., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


We are industrial painters specializing in Steel Rovatees 
Water Tank Cleaning and Painting, endorsed by National| 
authorities, factory and municipal engineers. } 


Reasonable prices 
Inspections and quotations free 

Write for our representative today 

No obligation. 


Factories; and also repair Brick or Concrete Chimneys. 


UNIVERSAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


We paint Gas Holders, Warehouses, Smoke Stacks, Mills, 
\ 


yields a finely graded compost. 


Sterling Engines for 
China Water Works 


The Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has received orders for twenty- 
four engines for rehabilitation work in 
China under the UNRRA program. 
Seventeen of the engines are six-cylin- 
der Sterling Vikings, having an 8-inch 
bore and 9-inch stroke. Seven are six- 





Seventeen of these six-cylinder Sterling 
Viking engines will be delivered to 
China under the UNRRA program. 


e Full insurance 


P. O. Box 1492, Birmingham, Ala.| 
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cylinder Sterling Petrels, with a 5'4- 
inch bore and 6-inch stroke. 

These engines, used throughout the 
United States for a multitude of power 
purposes, will be used in China to op- 
erate water pumps built by Buffalo 
Pumps, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. The Vik- 
ing engines will drive pumps delivering 
2,500 to 3,500 gpm against a 200-foot 
head, or at a pressure equivalent to 86.6 
lbs. per square inch. The Petrel en- 
gines will deliver 1,800 gallons per min- 
ute against a 270-foot head, or at a 
pressure equivalent to 116.8 lbs. per 
square inch. 

Reconstruction of water supply 
tems is expected to help alleviate fam- 
ine and disease in China. 


sys- 








Locate 
Underground Leaks 


without any digging 


with a 


GEOPHONE 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. 
The original leak locator 
of the Geophone type 


Off.) 





Placed in contact with earth, the GEOPHONE 
accurately detects, by sound, the position of leaks 
in underground water or steam pipes. 


Leaks are too costly to be ignored. A 
pin-point size leak wastes 65,000 gallons 
of water annually! 

A GEOPHONE saves the cost of locating 
leaks—saves the costs of surveys, excavat- 
ing, replacing. A big paying investment 
for water, sewerage and Public Works 
Departments; for any plant with under- 
ground water or steam pipes. 

Outfit complete with two GEOPHONES, 
connecing tubes, earphones, in heavy 
leather carrying case with shoulder $75 
straps. eee 
Pipe Finders, $100.00; Dipping Needles, 
$18.50; Pipe Phones, $3.70. 


Write at onc 


Globe Phone Mig. Corp. 


Dept. A., Reading, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Geophone Since 1918 
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Evidence of the Economy and Long Lite of 
CONCRETE AIRPORT PAVING 


HE original concrete runways, aprons and 
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taxiways built at the Weir Cook Municipal 
Airport in Indianapolis in 1930-31 are still 
structurally sound—have required only negli- 
gible expense for maintenance during more 
than 15 years of service. Since the building of 
this original concrete pavement, comprising 
more than 40 per cent of the airport’s present 
concrete yardage, traffic at the airport has in- 
creased tremendously and average weight of 
planes has multiplied many times. 
Concrete pavement can be accurately de- 
signed to have the structural strength required 





WEIR Cook Municipal Airport at Indianapolis has more 
than 312,000 square yards of portland cement concrete in 
runways, taxiways, aprons and parking areas. Even the 
oldest sections, built in 1930-31, are still in excellent con- 
dition and have required little maintenance. 


for any loading, thus eliminating wasteful over- 
design or costly failures due to under-design. 

Concrete’s low first cost, plus low mainte- 
nance expense and long service life, adds up to 
low annual cost, the true measure of pavement 
economy. 

In addition to its economic advantages, con- 
crete airport pavement offers good visibility. 
high skid resistance, rapid drainage, low trac- 
tive resistance and freedom from loose particles. 

Our experienced engineers will gladly assist 
your engineers to get the many advantages 
concrete offers for airport paving or buildings. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. A2-4, 33 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through scientific 
research and engineering field work 
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[Dresser Appoints 
New Representatives 


The appointment of two new manu- 
facturer’s representatives for the South- 
eastern states has been announced by 
H. Z. Hight, sales manager of the 
Dresser Mfg. Division, Bradford, Pa. 

Jack P. Orr will handle the distribu- 
tion of Dresser pipe line products in 
Kentucky, Western Tennessee, North- 
en Mississippi, Arkansas, and Mis- 
Preston A. Avery will be the 


souri. 

Dresser representative in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Southern Mississippi, and 


Eastern Tennessee. 
Both Orr and Avery have been ac- 


tive in the water works field for a | 
number of years, representing some of | 


the largest companies. 


R. S. Scott, Dresser’s water works 


engineer, will continue his activities for | 


the organization, and is available for 
consultation and discussion upon re- 
quest. 


H. E. Beane Appointed 
General Sales Manager 


H. E. Beane, who started with the 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., as 
sales engineer in 1920, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
organization, effective as of January 2. 
Mr. Beane had been with Bristol five 
years when he was promoted to the 
position of district manager of various 
branch offices of the company. In 1936, 
he became field sales manager, 


sales manager. 


New Tractor Backhoe 
for T. rench-Digging 





The Sargent Backhoe, consisting of a | 
hook-up _ attach- 


permanent tractor 
ment plus a boom and special ditch- 
digging bucket, which substitute for 


a 
| 


and | 
seven years later Mr. Beane became | 





the regular shovel arms and bucket of | 


the Sargent Overhead Shovel. 


Maine Steel, Inc., manufacturers of | 


the Sargent Overhead Shovel, an- 
nounces the addition of a backhoe at- 
tachment to be used on crawler trac- 
tors in conjunction with the Sargent 
Overhead. This is said to be the first 
time any manufacturer has offered a 
backhoe to be used with a crawler trac- 
tor. 


The Backhoe consists of a permanent | 
hook-up attachment plus a | 


tractor 
boom and special ditch-digging bucket 
which substitute for the regular equip- 
ment of the Overhead Shovel. 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


The permanent tractor attachment, 
which weighs 165 pounds, can be at- 
tached by one man in one hour. Since 
it does not interfere with the use of 
the tractor for other purposes, it has 
to be put on only once. 

The Backhoe boom and_ bucket, 
weighing 1,435 pounds for the Model B, 
can be attached in one hour and can 
be detached in about ten minutes. 

The Backhoe bucket is equipped 
with an automatic bucket cleaner that 
cleans the bucket at every dumping. 
This makes it easy to handle wet, cling- 
ing clay; and it speeds up the operation 
of trenching. Dumping can be accom- 
plished either manually or automatic- 
ally. 


Maximum digging depth of the Sar- 
gent backhoe is between 7 feet and 8 
feet, depending upon type of material. 
Tests prove that under average condi- 
tions the Sargent backhoe will dig a 
trench 5 feet deep in gravel or loam 
at the rate of 135 feet per hour. Under 
very bad conditions, in wet blue clay, 
the Sargent backhoe will dig a trench 
614 feet deep at the rate of 60 feet per 
hour. 

At the present time, the Sargent 
backhoe is available in two sizes, Model 
B and Model D, to fit Cletrac tractors. 

For complete information write to 
Maine Steel, Inc., South Windham, 
Maine, and folder 430 will be forwarded 
to you. 
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SIGN 
POSTSe 


ROUTE 
MARKER Y 
POSTS 


Good signs should have 
good supports. HUNT 
Sign Posts are of consist- 
ently high quality— 
manufactured of rail 
steel for high tensile 
strength and finished 
with a glossy weather- 
resisting baked-on 
green enamel. 


Also available are a 
complete line of stand- 
ard Stop, Warning and 
Reflectorized signs; also 
Street-Name and Port- 
able Warning signs. 
Write for Catalog 


and Prices, to 
Steel Products Division 
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3700 W. MeNichols Rd. 


THE 


HUNT COMPANY 


Established 1920 
Detroit 21, Mich. 
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Embossed signs on Bonderized metal are +4 2.3, || WATCH 


permanent. Miro-Flex is NOW in position + 421] TRAFFIC f * : 
*“} SIGNALS|| 





to supply the complete line, either plain, 











embossed or reflectorized. 





NO 


PARKING 
Send for catalog of stock signs, QUIET BUS 


including the two way and 20 NE | 


four way street signs. 

















































DELIVERY ON TIME S| -P 


wronpeneo in TIME | | WATER CONDITIONING AND |, : 
Jccenim ans westest’ |) | SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANTS |): 











Anticipate your requirements— 


place orders now for Murdock ; Send for Bulletin 6200 
Outdoor Drinking Fountains, e 
Hydrants and Street Washers and Accelo Sewage Filter ~ 


we'll put forth every effort to 
meet delivery dates. 








INFILCO INC., 325 W. 25th Pl., Chicago 16 


“It Pays to Buy MURDOCK.” 





The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 


126 Plum St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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In the numerous housing projects recently inaugurated in various parts of the 


country, Crawler tractors (the International TD--14 Diesel crawler is shown 
} above) and bulldozers are doing a quick, low-cost, labor-saving job in laying 
out streets, grading lots, and digging ditches and basements. The tractor with 
Bucyrus-Erie bullgrader and Heil double-drum winch (used with 6-yard wheel 
scraper) is shown laying out streets for the Pine Forest Colored Subdivision, a 
8-lot project on the outskirts of Jacksonville, Fla. 
New Small Tournapull Ability to turn on a 25-foot fill and to 
turn in its own length (22’5”) from a 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, II1., full stop makes this small, fast rig ex- 
has added a new small Tournapull for tremely maneuverable. 
high-speed dirt-moving to its line of The overall dimensions of the Model 
rubber-tired earth-moving and con-  ) Tournapull earth-mover are: length, 
struction equipment. Built to answer 29 feet 5 inches; height, 7 feet 1 inch; 
the need for a small high-speed scraper wheelbase, 13 feet 2 inches; width of 
——j unit especially suited for municipal use, cytting edge, 6 feet; weight when 
the Model D Tournapull features new empty, 714 tons. 
developments in design engineered for 
heavy as well as light construction 
§ work. 


Powered by an 85 hp gasoline en- SPECIALISTS in 


gine, this prime mover is equipped 


) with the new E-4 Carryall Scraper, 
having a load limit of 4 tons and a BRONZE TABLETS 





truck capacity of 3.3 yards. The unit 
is self-loading, has 4 speeds forward, 4 
reverse, and travels up to 23 miles per 
hour. 














The Model D Tournapull for high- 





speed dirt-moving. es 

vs ees For Every Municipal Need 

One of the outstanding features of Memorial and Commemorative Tab- 

j a : ae lets for Municipal Buildings—Hos- 
this Tournapull is the new electric con- pitals @ Homes @ Courts @ Schools @ 
trol by individual electric motors, re- Art Centers. 
lacing tractor s i ‘ sear shi 
: 8 eon steering and = shift Bronze Tablets and Letters for Statues, 

® levers and eliminating the need of a Cornerstones, Doorplates, Signs. 
power control unit for scraper opera- 
' tion. Send for illustrated catalog with com- 


plete “order-by-mail” information. 


The D Tournapull has a new type of 


' differential which keeps both wheels UNITED STATES BRONZE 





pulling at all times by supplying the 
most power to the wheel on firmest SIGN co., INC. 
| footing, so that on slippery ground “Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
neither wheel will spin independently Dept. AC 
of the other. Air brakes add to safe 570 Broadwa New York 12, N.Y 
operation. 7 ical 
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THIS SHEETING 
PAID OFF AT 


100 to 


This is how engineers cut costs and 
speeded the trenching work on an ex- 
tensive sewer construction program. 
They specified Armco Steel Sheeting 
and reused it more than 100 times. 

The small displacement area of 
Armco Sheeting makes it easy to drive 
—easy to pull. Corrugated design 
assures ample strength yet keeps 
weight down to facilitate handling and 
speed installation. In driving, sections 
butt together or are held securely in 
place by continuous interlocking 
joints that assure correct alignment 
and practical water-tightness. 

You'll find other economies in 
Armco Sheeting too. It is low in first 
cost because you buy only the exact 
weight you need. And since the sheet- 
ing is nestable it requires compara- 
tively little space for shipment and 
storage. 

Write us for prices and detailed in- 
formation. Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products. Inc.. and Associated Com- 


panies, 305 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 





ARMCO STEEL SHEETING 
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POWER AND RUGGEDNESS that insure pro- 
tection for your shade trees .. . EFFICIENCY 
AND ECONOMY that insure protection for 
your city funds. 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 


Division Food Machinery Corporation 
9 Hosmer St., Lansing, Michigan 
105 West Julian St., San Jose, California 











AUTOMATIC VOTING MACHINES 


WERE USED BY _ 14,000,000 VOTERS 
AT THE NOVEMBER, 1946 ELECTIONS 


a 


Among the 3.500 Progressive Cities and Towns Using Automatic Voting Machines are: 


New York City Seranton Pittsfield Oshkosh 
Buffalo Louisville Brookline Des Moines 
Baltimore Dallas Jersey City Atlanta 

San Francisco San Antonio Newark Miami 
Philadelphia Hartford Detroit Jacksonville 
Harrisburg New Haven Grand Rapids Indianapolis 


If Your Community Is Interested in a More Efficient 


and Less Expensive Voting System—Write 


AUTOMATIC VOTING MACHINE CORPORATION 
JAMESTOWN 55, NEW YORK 
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Improved Smith-Mobile 
Models 


Improvements in the design and con- 
struction of Smith-Mobile truck mixers 
are announced by The T. L. Smith Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., concrete mixer manu- 
facturers and originators of the high- 
discharge type of truck mixer. 

The new Smith-Mobiles will have 
larger drums with increased capacities 
and will include such refinements as 
a selective dual water-injection sys- 
tem for job mixing or mixing in tran- 
sit; an enclosed water-pump valve and 
piping within the motor housing to 
afford complete protection in cold 
weather; a syphon-type water tank 





EMBURY 


Luck-E-Lite 


HIGHWAY TORCHES 


Order through Your Jobber 
EMBURY MFG. CO., WARSAW, N. Y. 
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equipped with a single lever-operated, 
poppet-type, three-way valve; a self- 
adjusting metal sealing door; improved 
three-point suspended transmission as- 
sembly with rubber mounting for bear- 
ing and gear case; a timken-bearing- 
equipped front drum support; quickly 


accessible clutches and _ complete 
streamlined enclosure. 
Although these improved Smith- 


Mobiles have larger drums and thicker 
drum shell and blades, improved design 
and styling have made it possible to 


the 


lower weight per cubic foot of 
drum volume. Four sizes will be avail- 
able: 2-, 3-, 41-, and 54-yard truck 
mixers; 3-, 444-, 6%%-, and 73-yard 
agitators. 


CITY rr. , lite 


WATER WORKS 


Dison 
BUFFALO 
























See 
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@ FAIR METERING FOR 
SMALL USERS 


@ UNSURPASSED INTERCHANGEABILITY 
OF PARTS 


@ LONG TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 
@ MODERATE COST 


LARGE AND 








@ In the large cities where purchasing has been based on value and econo- 
my, American or Niagara Meters have been ordered year after year as needs 
have expanded. Large numbers are used in many progressive cities includ- 
ing Buffalo, Cleveland, Washington, Toledo, Milwaukee, Niagara Falls, 
Philadelphia, and many others. No inducement other than quality and mod- 
erate price has contributed to this loyalty. 

A complete range of disc meter sizes is available to meter large or small flow. 
Small communities, too, have found the Buffalo Meter the best investment. 
Send for our impressive list of extra advantages that you will realize through 
Buffalo Meters. 


AMERICAN 


BRONZE CASE 


WATER METERS 


NIAGARA 


GALV. IRON CASE 


BUFFALO METER COMPANY 


2902 MAIN STREET © BUFFALO 14, NEW YORK 
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e Dependability is the decisive reason why so many cities are 
choosing KARPARK. Even with greatly increased production, 
quick delivery is a problem. But high manufacturing standards __;, 
—no substitute materials—assure a certainty of performance _ gi 
that justifies a wait. 

du 
KARPARKS ARE MANUFACTURED BY 

















KARPARK CORPORATION, CINCINNATI ' OH10 -* 
eae aS de 
: pe 
) “REDI-MIX” rite ict || 
P Traffic Line Paint gr 
12! 
queens, | INDUSTRIAL e MUNICIPAL e HIGHWAY | wi 
No Guesswork e No Valuable Loss of Time ” 
“Redi-Mix” is ready to use in all types of traf- ou 
fic line markers as it comes in the container. It 
will not “pick-up” 20 minutes after application, ar 
in warm weather. Comparative tests justify the th 
remarkable resistance of this traffic paint to an 
abusive weather and traffic conditions. ts 
ASPHALT and TAR KETTLES Available in White or Yellow colors. art 
Fire Proof—Oil Burning No delay in deliveries. the 
yd ae Write for prices and information, e 
‘ 
turot White Mig. Co. indicna | ( A. J. SCHMIDT CO. Kiel, Wisconsin {| «x 
ne ee tC A a A A a un 





























MARTIN CARRYHAUL TRAILERS 
‘Make Hauling A Pleasure!” f 


Ease of loading, dependability and econo- | 
mical operation are three Martin CARRY- | 
HAUL Trailer characteristics which make : 
them the leaders in the field. ' 
Regardless of your hauling job, there's a 
proper size Martin CARRYHAUL Trailer 
to do it for you safely and economically. 


—— 4 














eters MARTIN MACHINE COMPANY IE 
MARTIN aise, Wie tis tae Gets Os KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 

neeas 
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McCulloch Motors Moves 
Plant to Los Angeles 


The move of a major industry from 
1 the country to another 


one sectio! 
was officially completed in December 
1946, when Robert P. McCulloch, presi- 
dent of McCulloch Motors Corp., 6101 


Los Angeles 45, 


West Century Blvd., 
beginning ol 


Calif, announced the 
tion of gasoline engines in 


mass-produ¢ . 
a new plant. The company was orig- 
inally established in Milwaukee, Wis., 
as McCulloch Aviation, Inc., and began 
its Move the west coast in January 
1946. The name was changed in Octo- 


ber to indicate the present wider scope 
of the company’s products. 

The new plant, which cost approxi- 
mately $1,600,000 to build and equip, 
has a capacity production of more than 
one engine a minute. Production sched- 

led for the month of January was 
od engines, with increases planned 
during successive months until capacity 
production is reached. 

The first engines to be produced in 
volume are the Series 1200, of which 
there are at present four models, rang- 
ing from 215 to 4 hp. This series of en- 
gines is the 2-cycle, air-cooled type 
and incorporates advanced features 
never before available in a mass-pro- 
duced American 2-cycle engine, the 
company states. 

Also in production in lesser quanti- 
ties are the Series 4300. These are op- 
posed-type, 2-cycle engines designed to 
develop extremely high horse-power 
per pound for use in target aircraft. 

Development and experimental pro- 
grams on other types of engines up to 
125 hp is being carried on concurrently 
with the production of standard models 
in the new plant. 

The company’s facilities for carrying 
out experimental engine test projects 
are housed in a separate building of 
the new plant, with special equipment 
and engineering personnel for mechan- 
ical analyses. The chemical laboratories 
are in the main building, adjacent to 
the engineering department. The new 
plant will not only permit increased 
production, but will encourage greater 
experimental work in the new fields 
undertaken. 


Rievelmeier Establishes 
Trallic Service Co. 

Ray F. Riegelmeier, formerly traffic 
engineer for the Prismo Safety Corp., 
Huntingdon, Pa., has opened his own 
organization of traffic services. Oper- 
ating in the central and eastern regions 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Riegelmeier will 
encompass municipal traffic engineer- 
ing services and will also represent a 
number of firms offering traffic equip- 
ment and materials. 

Mr. Riegelmeier’s previous experience 
included the position of maintenance 
engineer for the bureau of traffic plan- 
ning in Pittsburgh. 





APCO-V-APCO 
PRIMERS 


AUTOMATIC 
POWER 
OR 
TANK PRIMERS 


AIR RELEASE 
VALVES 


FILTER PIPE LINES 
DISTRIBUTION LINES 
AND OTHER USES 
17 TYPES 


VALVE AND PRIMER 


CORPORATION 


30 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 

















6 \ 





60 WALL TOWER 








Consultants 











l INCINERATION ENGINEERS 


NICHOLS ENGINEERING & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Designers 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ofer artiatiaiels: 
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Camoud 


Yes, 91 years of sefting the pace 

in quality waterwarks goods is a 
reputation we're pfoud of here at 
McDonald's. It’s ajreputation based 
upon skillful craftsmanship, 
precision engineering and a high 
standard of performance. Illustrated 
is one of the items fin McDonald's 
Diamond Line—Plfte E-2832, 
Patent Cap Stop ad Drain. Flat 
way, high pressure] with malleable 
tee or lever handle] right or left. 
Can also be furnisHed in a stop 
pattern. Write for information on 
this and other item available. 











. MsDonald_ 






A. Y. McDONALD MFG. CO. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
BRASS GOODS + PUMPS + OIL EQUIPMENT 
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Lift 


 @ Speed fo — 
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Write for literature or 
name of distributor near 
you. 


ered faster 
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off in 5 min. 
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Flink Spreader with safety protective hous- 
ing over spreader blades and clutch. Hy- 
draulic drive and rear wheel chain drive 


models 


Sand-Chip Attachment 


The ideal machine for seal coating, road 
re-surfacing, dust control. Trouble-free, no 
working parts to attachment. 













THE FLINK COMPANY, Dept. 671, Streator, Il. 
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Eenie .... meenie....minie....mo.... 


T DOESN’T matter which dish you 


select at a Statler Hotel. They’re all 
delicious! 


In addition to superb food, you’ll find 
large, oh-so-comfortable rooms. . . effi- 
cient, friendly service . . . the sincere 
warmth of Statler hospitality. 


At moderate rates. 


Statler Hotels 


BOSTON - BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 


DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
(Hotel Pennsylvania) (Hotel William Penn) 
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Left to Right: Front Row: R. E. McDonnell, C. A. 
K. Mathews, E. J. Thomson, R. H. McDonnel, A. 


R. L. Baldwin, 


Burns & McDonnell Expand 


Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co., 
107 West Linwood Blvd., Kansas City 
2, Mo., has enlarged its firm member- 
ship from the present four members— 
R. E. McDonnell, C. A. Smith, R. L. 
Baldwin and R. H. McDonnell—to eight, 
selected from the senior associate en- 
gineers. These are: 

Arthur F. Hartung, electrical engi- 
neer, graduate of the University of 
Kansas, member of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. He spent 
three years with General Electric Com- 
pany, came to Burns & McDonnel, 
eighteen years ago, and specializes in 
electrical and power design. 

Russell G. Kincaid, civil and hydrau- 
lic engineer, graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, Ameri- 
can Water Works Association, and Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers, 
has been with the firm for twenty years 
and specializes in hydraulic work. 

C. Kelsey Mathews, civil engineer, 
graduate of University of Kansas, in- 
structor in civil engineering for three 
years at the University of Illinois, mem- 
ber of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and American Water Works 
Association, entered the firm twenty- 
four years ago and specializes in ap- 
praisals and sanitary work. 


Earl J. Thomson, electrical engineer, | 


graduate of Manitoba and Marquette 
universities, and member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, served 
four years as acting and assistant city 
engineer at Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada. 
He came to the firm eleven years ago 
and specializes in water works, sewage 
treatment, and power plants. 

On January 1, 1946, the firm adopted 
a policy of profit-sharing with their 
seventy-five employes on a basis of sal- 
ary and seniority. Burns & McDonnell 
Engineering Co., in its forty-ninth year 
of consulting engineering work, hopes 
to celebrate its fiftieth year in its new 
air-conditioned building. 






Smith; Back Row: C. 
F. Hartung, R. G. Kincaid, 


Sheffield on OCIA Committec 


E. K. Sheffield, president of National 
Clay Pipe Manufacturers, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., and of The Logan Clay Products 
Co. at Logan, Ohio, has been appointed 
to a special committee of the Ohio 
Ceramics Industries Ass’n., created to 
improve the building facilities and 
equipment of the Department of Cera- 
mic Engineering of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 








| A. C. CURRENT 
| ANYWHERE WITH 


KATOLIGHT 


When power goes off, and where 
power lines fail to reach, use KATO- 
LIGHT. 

Use it for emergency lighting. 
Use it as either emergency or con- 
stant source of power for operating 
compressors, drills, etc. 
KATOLIGHT is a standby necessity 
for police, fire, park and public 
works departments. 


Portable & Stationary. 
100 KW. 








500 watt to 
Many types and sizes. 


Write for Booklet 


KATO ENGINEERING CO. 


1405 First Ave. 
MANKATO, MINN. 








CEMENT GUN COMPAN 


“GUNITE’ CONTRACTORS 


GENERAL OFFICES —ALLENTOWN, PENNA..,U.S.A. 








""GUNITE SAVES 
FOUNDATIONS 


The “before” and “after” 
photos show two of three water 
standpipe foundations which we 
restored in 1944 for the Village 
of Carthage, N. Y. 


These foundations were 
seriously disintegrated and in 
dangerous condition. All loose 
and deteriorated concrete was 
chipped away and mesh rein- 
forced “GUNITE” placed 3” to 
12” thick to restore the founda- 
tions to original dimensions. 
Extreme care was taken to place 
“GUNITE” well under the bear- 
ing edge of the standpipe. 


very 


This work was done under the 
supervision of Mr. J. Lamprecht, 


Consulting Engineer, Fayette- 
ville, N. Y. 

Our 72-page bulletin D2300 
describes scores of uses of 


“GUNITE." Write for your copy. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF THE “CEMENT GUN’ 
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The Tracks Are Coming 


In commemoration of its fortieth year 
truck manufacturer, International 
Harvester gave the first showing of its 
models at a company and 
conference held January 17 in 
Wayne, Ind 

During toity years of truck manufac- 


as a 


new press 


Fort 


ture, International Harvester has built 
1,298,576 trucks, including approxi- 
mately 100,000 heavy-duty military 


combat vehicles, in its United States 
factories. Of the vehicles produced 
for civilian use, approximately 13% 
have been sold in foreign countries 
other tnan Canada. At present, 
than 600,000 Internationals are still in 
commercial service in the United States 
[his seemed to the management 


more 


alone. 


and friends of the company to merit 
the celebration. 
It started at 9:15 A.M. with a wel- 


come from W. K. Perkins, manager of 


sales, Motor Truck Division, who re- 
viewed the forty-year history of the 
company. 

The 1907 IHC auto wagon, forerun- 


ner of today’s complete line of Inter- 
national trucks, was a_ high-wheeled, 
low-powered unit designed to carry the 
farmer, with his family and his prod- 
uce, over the rutted mud roads of the 
period. Those early International Har- 
vester auto buggies and auto wagons 
proved well adzepted, not only to the 
farmer’s needs but to urban transpor- 
tation requirements as well. In 1915, 


the low-wheeled truck superseded the 
high-wheeler, and both water and air- 
supplied. 


cooled engines were The 
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International Harvester Truck, Model KB-7; 134-inch wheelbase chassis 


the motor truck has been one of the 
most potent factors in the development 
of the country. 

Realizing that no product is any bet- 
ter than the service behind it, Harves- 
ter began providing nation-wide serv- 
ice to International truck owners. To- 
day it has 167 company-owned branches 
and service stations, each with modern 
ervicing facilities and large stocks of 
replacement parts. 

[he difficult war period taught truck 
yperators that there is no substitute for 
imple power—power enough to do the 
job at hand and do it well and econom- 
ically. Therefore, as International Har- 
vester sees it, the trend will be toward 
higher compression engines and toward 
a higher ratio of engine horsepower to 
vehicle weight, resulting in far 
better performance and longer engine 
life. 

A feature of the Fort Wayne meet- 
ing was a preview of the new line of 
motor trucks. including the recently 
introduced “Western” models. 
“Throughout our new truck line,” said 
W. K. Perkins, “in addition to the new 
styling, are ninety-five new feature or 
mechanical improvements. These new 
models were put on our assembly lines 
without any interruptions in produc- 
tion. Trucks are too badly needed to 
stop production for a single minute. 
There are 21 basic models in the Inter- 
national truck line—15 ‘KB’ models and 
6 ‘W’ or ‘Western’ models. The gross 
vehicle weight ratings of these 21 mod- 
els range from 4,400 to 90,000 pounds. 
Notice that I said ‘basic models’, be- 
cause job adaptations and conversions 
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with three-way hoist, and round front end three-cubic yard dump body. 


wooden, artillery - type wheels were 
equipped with the wider, solid tires re- 
quired to carry the greater weight of 
the loaded vehicle. One of these ve- 
hicles, on June 14, 1916, was the first 
truck to climb famed Pike’s Peak. 

By World War I America had begun 
to pull itself out of the mud. Federal, 
state, and county governments spon- 
sored and financed “better roads” pro- 
grams. During the past three decades 
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of the 21 models produce more than 
1,000 different transport units, all of 
which might be called models. It may 
be truthfully said that in the Interna- 
tional line today there are more than 
1,000 different vehicles. 

Perkins then told of the thirteen dif- 
ferent engines which power Interna- 
tional’s twenty-one basic models, and 
pointed out that the piston displace- 
ments of these engines range from 213 
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to 1,080 cubic inches, and that options 
include provision for both diesel and 


butane fuels in the heavier truck 
models. 

Styling of these models is an inno. 
vation in the truck field. The weeping 
lines of hood, chrome radiator grille 


and fenders; lavish use of chromium 
trim; fender-mounted headlights; grace. 


{uly curving skirted fenders; maxi- 
mum engine accessioility—a!! contrib- 
uie to distinctiveness. 

Of ouistanding importance is the all- 
steel cab, a “driver's” cab with easy 
riding and comfort qualities. Seat and 
back cushions are quicxly adjustable 


One-piece windshield and narrow cor- 
ner posts provide maximum visibility, 

Another innovation is the price pol- 
icy. For many years it was the cus- 
tom in the motor truck industry to 


quote prices on the basis of “standard” 
models with minimum _ equipment, 
which kept the quoted prices lower. In 


actual practice, however, truck custom- 
required many adaptations of 
equipment in order to fit a particular 
model to the use they had in mind. De- 
livered prices, for that reason, often 
were very different from the so-called 
“standard” prices. 

Recently, the industry has begun to 
abandon the old system of prices based 
on models with minimum equipment. 
This is especially true of the medium 
and heavy types of trucks, which are 
the models in which the greatest varia- 
tion in equipment takes place. 

Price adjustments will range from 2% 
to a little more than 10%, depending 
on the model, and will result, over-all, 
in an average increase of about 5%. 
The new system of pricing can be il- 
lustrated by three specific examples. 

The price of the former medium duty 
K-5 model, with 6.50 x 20 tires, was 
$1,088.50. The corresponding new model 
with 6.50 x 20 tires as standard equip- 
ment will sell for $1,130, or an increase 
of $41.50. Most of the former K-5 mod- 
els, however, were sold equipped with 
Budd wheels and two-speed axles. The 
new model, thus equipped, will sell for 
only 1% more than the former model. 

The base price of the former heavy- 
duty four-wheel K-8 model was $2,500. 
But most trucks of this model were 
sold equipped with the 361-cubic-inch 
engine and with 9.00 x 20 or larger 
tires. With this equipment, the old 
model sold for $2,810. The price of the 
new truck will be $3,150, including en- 
gine and tires as standard equipment. 
This is an upward adjustment of $340, 
but included in the new price are im- 
proved front and rear axles, wider 
base rims, and other improvements. 

The base price of the former heavy- 
duty six-wheel KR-11 model was 
$4,970. But a majority of these models 
had to be equipped with the following 
items, needed for proper operation: 
Timken axle, $380; engine and trans- 
mission, $185, and 10.00 x 20 tires, $66, 
So equipped, the old model sold for 
$5,601. The new model will be already 
equipped with the foregoing items and 
sell for $5,500. This is a reduction of 
$101. 
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ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION, Lansing, Michigan 


One-quarter Century of Experience 
Planimetrie and topographic maps, controlled mosaics, 
Stereograms, relief models, large-seale atlas sheets. 
The eomplete job—photography—compilation—to finished survey. 
Oblique photographs for pictorial views—for project presentation. 
AERIAL SURVEYS — OBLIQUE PHOTOGRAPHY 














ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
Water, Sewage and Industrial Waste 


Problems, Airflelds, Refuse Incinera- 
tors & Power Plants, Industrial HKuild- 
ings. City Planning, Laboratory, Re- 
jorts, Valuations. 


1520 Locust St. Philadelphia 2 





See 
AMERICAN AIRPORT ENGINEERING CO. 
AIRPORT ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 
LOCATION-DESIGN-CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 


AIRPORT LIGHTING— SOIL SURVEYS—PAVING LAB— AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 
2131 Pennsycvania Ave. N. W. WASHINGTON 7. D.C 
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Atvorp, Burpick & Howson 
Chas, B. Burdick 
Louis R. Howson Donald H. Maxwell 
Water Works Sewage Disposa) 
Water Purification Drainage 
Flood Relief 
Sewerage 
Civic Opera Bidg. 


Appraisals 
Power Generation 


Chicago 9, 11. 





ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATES 
APPRAISERS—REALTY CONSULTANTS 


Specialists in valuation and reassessment of 
Residential, Commercial & Industrial property 


12 EAST 41st STREET Lexington 2-9423 NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water Purification, Electric Lighting, Power 
Plants, Valuations, Special Investigations, and Reports. 


4706 Broadway Kansas City 2, Missouri 








BUCK, SEIFERT AND JOST 
Consulting Engineers 


Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, Hydraulic Developments, Valuations and Reports. 
Chemical and Biological Laboratories 


112 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 








The American Public 
Utilities Bureau 
Organized to assist municipali- 
ties and public groups in utility 
valuations, rates, franchises, ac- 
counting and surveys. 
John Bauer, Ph.D., Director 
220 Broadway, New York City 7 








E. T. ARCHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Organized—1907 
Electric Power, Water Works, 
Sewerage, Paving, De- 

signs, Supervision. 
114 West 10th Street 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Reports, 











ARGRAVES & MORT 
Engineers 


Sewerage—Waterworks—Dams 
Sewage Treatment Plants 
Airports—Structures 
70 College St., New Haven, Conn, 





BURNS & McDONNELL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers Since 1897 
Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, Designs, Appraisals, Rate 
Investigations 


Kansas City 2, Missouri 107 W. Linwood Boulevard 








BARKER & WHEELER 


36 State Street Albany, N. Y. 

{t Park Place New York City 7 

Sewage Disposal Public Utility and 

Water Supply Industrial Valu- 

Sewerage ations and Rates 
Power 





BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Consulting Management Engineers 
79 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Salary Administration 
Organization Planning 


Budgetary Control 
Office Systems 


Personnel Classification 
Job Evaluation 











JOSEPH F. BASE 
Administrative Analyst 
Municipal Industrial 
Administrative Surveys, Public Works 
Programs, Special Investigations & 
Reports, Job Anslysis & Classifica- 
tion, Job Descriptions and Evaluation, 

Salary and Wage Schedules. 
6931 Tyrone Ave. Van Nuys, Calif. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Specializing in the revaluation of municipalities for local tax purposes. 
Illustrated brochure and moving picture 
film upon request 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 











THE HARWOOD BEEBE CO. 
Municipal & Civil Engineers 
Water Supply and Purification, 
Sewerage and Sewage Treatment. 
Streets, Light & Power, Airports 
Montgomery Building 
Spartanburg, 8S. C 











L. COFF, CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Specializing Exclusively in Prestressed Concrete 
A rational method of construction for shallow, 
heavily loaded and wide-span structures 
198 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: COrtland 7-2753 











CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? 


If so, please notify the pub 
lishers as we are anxious to 
have your card in this Diree 
tory, correct. Thank you. 
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BOGERT-CHILDS The Chester Engineers CONSOER, TOWNSEND THE DETROIT TESTING | 
ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES Water Supply and Purification & ASSOCIATES LABORATORY car 
Consulting Engineers Sewerage and Sewage Treatment Water Supply—Sewerage— Established—1903 
Clinton L. Bogert Fred 8. Childs Power Development and Appli- Control and Drainage— Inspecting and Testing 
a + eo Arthur P. Ackermar Cl Ornamental Street Lighting— ont Comte = 
Jebn . Greig Robert J. McCarthy Investigations and Reports Member — can Cound] 
Water Supply and Purification Valuations and Rates yon a & Power Plants, Commercial ome e 
Sewerage, Sewage Treatment 210 E. Park Way at Sandusky St. . 554 Bagley Ave., rolt 26, Mich, 
ee Gates Ane. New York 22 Pittabargh 12, Pennsylvania 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 Phone 2 re 
——" b —_—_ 
Bowe, Albertson & Associates CHURCHILL-FULMER DAVILA & LLENZA CHAS. F. DINGMAN || | W 
Engineers ASSOCIATES Consulting Engineers Sa } 
Sewerage—Sewage Treatment Comprehensive City Planning Water Supply, Purification, Sewerage, ’ Pa 
nds Economic Analysis Sewage Treatment, Industrial Wastes, —_ 
pony ee Community Planning Street Paving, General Construction, Consultant on Construction Cost, j fic 
Municipal—Industrial Preieste Large Scale Housing Investigations, Reports. Valuation of Physical Assets, || Te 
Valuations—Reports—Designs Brochure upon request. ae 7 Cabt Address: ‘‘Davil _ ~ 
e : “Davilen’’ Palmer Mas, 
110 William St., New York 7 19 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. RIO PIEDRAS. PUERTO RICO | 32 
BURGESS & NIPLE COLLINS ENGINEERING CO. S. R. DE BOER & CO HELP YOUR LOCAL BLOOD 
Philip Burgess Chester A. Niple ry ltt Engi coal ‘ 4 ANK! 
Ben K. Bare Clayton C. Bull Consutting staged Consulting City Planners B : M 
H. G. Dill R F Water Supply, Purification, Sewerage, 
B. F. Hatch oo, Sewage Treatment, Refuse Disposal, General City Studies The War is over, but the need Ls 
John D. Niple R. E. Peters oa cag =" Street Paving, Economic—Social for blood donations is never Re 
Water W Storm rainage. ‘ . 
Guage thane then 326 Arnote Bldg. 214 Gilbert Bldg. Recreational Plans ending . . . Brother, ean you 
568 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio McAlester, Okla. Ardmore, Okla, 615 E. iff Ave., Denver, Cole. spare a pint? ; 30 
BURNS & KENERSON, INC. Tam Deering & Associates Fay, Spofford & Thorndike 
s Consulting Engineers CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? Park and — Planning Bagineove 
Airports Power Plants 
Service to governmental agencies, fed- 
Sewage Treat t, W . Please ti b- Airports—Bridges—Buildings 
‘ame. Mead Chateel. roa cd 2 2 = ie eral, state, and local, and to citizen Port Developments—Drainage 
lishers as we are anxious to groups through Consultations, Prelimi- Water Supply—Sewerage 
Appraisals, Plans have your card in this Diree- a ——— Surveys, Fire Prevention 
on nvestigations and Reports tory, correct. Thank you. Suite 203, 1101 Verment Ave., N.W., BOSTON NEW YORK 
20 Kilby St. Boston, Mass. Washington 5, D. C. = 
BURRILL & SWIN THE COLE-LAYER COMPANY F | | 
In wers i 
us o 
Water Supply and Purification Revaluations Appraisals , 
Sewage Disposal and Sewerage Systems 
Electric Power and Heating Plants Municipal and County Tax Revaluations 
Mining and Industrial Plant Design Supervision—Cost Schedules—Consulting Service ; 
201 Aldri 
yay aa eatine eae 11 West Monument Avenue Dayton, Ohio i 





FRANK A. BUSSE 
Consulting Engineers 
Airports, City Planning, Sewerage 
and Sewage Treatinent, Grade Cross- 


ing Elimination, Harbor Works, River 
Barge Terminals. 


DAMON & FOSTER 


Consulting Civil Engineers and Surveyors 


Water Supply, Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Surveys, Land Subdivision, City and Town 
Planning, Reports, Design, Supervision. : 
Pennsylvania | | 








669 Shrine Bidg. Memphis 3, Tenn. Sharon Hill 
JAMES M. CAIRD DE LEUW. CATHER & COMPANY 
A . Am. Soc. C.E. bt p 7 
Cuemin aad bite 7 Consulting Engineers 
Orricz anp LABORATORY Public Transit, Traffic and Parking Prob ems 
Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. Railroads Subways Grade Separations lunnels 


Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Plants 





Major Thoroughiares 


Power Plants 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Expressways 


Municipal Works 








CAMP, DRESSER & McKEE 


Consulting Engineers 


Water Works, Water Treatment, 
Sewerage, Sewage Treatment, Munici- 
pal, Industrial Wastes, Investigations, 
Reports, Design, Supervision, Re- 
search, Development, Flood Control, 


8 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 











Capitol Engineering Corp. 
Engineere—Constructors— 
Management 
Water Works, Sewage Disposal, 
Airports, Dams and_ Bridges, 

and Streets, Planning, 
Design and Surveys. 
Dillsburg Pennsylvania 


BUtterfield 8-2600 


ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing—Inspections—Research—Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, 


N. ¥. 








f 
BaD 


Construction 
Reports 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


Valuations 
Airports 


New York e Philadelphia @ Chicago @ Los Angeles 


- 














Inflation ahead?—Your BONDS, 


if you save them, will be good 
shock-absorbers. 





470 FOURTH AVENUE 





THE AMER 


AMER Department 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


not already represented in this directory can secure rates for these cards and further particulars 
of our service by writing to— 


ICAN CITY 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Finkbeiner, Pettis o Sees 
Carleton inkbeiner 
Sareld K. Strout 
Consulting Engineers 
Reports = —_- Designs 
Supply, Water Treatment, Sew- 
= Sewace Treatment, Wastes 


WILLIAM A. GOFF 


Consulting Engineer 
Private and Municipal Engineering 
Disposal 


CHARLES A. HASKINS 
Consulting Engineers 


Sewerage, Water Supply, Hydrau- 
lies, Power Paving, Valuations, 
Investigations, Reports. 


1009 Baltimore Ave. 


HILL and HILL 
Engineers 
Sewage and Waste Disposal, 
Water Supply and Filtration, 
Dams, Reservoirs, Tunnels, 
Airport and Topographic Surveys 
Home Office: 24 E. Main St., 








erage, we Design Supervision, Valuations, 
Penny ros Sa ae Broad St. Station Bidg., Philadelphia Kansas City 6, Missouri Tats teat, Pe. 





WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 
Chemical Engineers 
ving and Engineering Materials 
DOr mpections — Reports — Speci- 
fications—Physical and Chemical 
Teste—Design and Control of 
Asphalt and Concrete Mixtures. 
322 E. 42nd St. Chicago, Ill, 


ngineers 
Design and Construction Supervisien, 
Airports, Waterways, Sewerage, Sew- 
age Treatment, Water Treatment, Gas 

Street I Reports, 





J. W. Goodwin Engineering Co. 
Municipal & Consulting E 





Appraisals. 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


HAVENS AND EMERSON 
W. L. Havens C. A. Emersee 
A. A. Burger F. C. Tolles F. W. Jones 
Consulting Engineers 
Water, Sewerage, Garbage, Industrial 
Wastes, Valuations.—Laboratories 
Woolworth Bidg. 

New York 7 


Leader Bidg. 
Cleveland 14 


ALF HOFFMANN 
Consulting Landscape Engineer 
and Architect 
City Planning, Utilities, Design, 
Supervision 


4 East 41st St. N. Y. 17, N. ¥. 














J. M. FRISSEL 


Municipal Planning and Zoning 
“onsultant 
Land Use Studies — Trafiie — 


Reports Municipal Developments 
— Civie Designs 
303 Hollister Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification 
Sewerage, Sewage Treatment 
Flood Control, Drainage, Refuse 
Disposal 


220 S. State Street, Chicago 4 





CHARLES HAYDOCK 
Consulting Engineers 


Water Works and Sanitatien, 
Industrial Wastes 


Design, Construction, Operation and 
Management, Reports and Valuations 


Com’! Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


HORNER & SHIFRIN 
Consulting Engswneer 
WwW. W. Horner Ss. W. Jens 
H. $ E. E. Bloes 
Airporte—Hydraulic Engineering 
Sewerage—Sewage Treatment 
Water Supply — Municipal En- 
— Reports 


gin 5 
Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Mo. 














GENERAL AIRPORT 
COMPANY 


Engineering & Architectural 
Design & Development of 
AIRPORTS 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
(Twelve Branch Offices) 








HARDESTY & HANOVER 





Sueceeessors to 
Waddell & Hardesty 
Fixed and Movable Bridges, Hanover 
Skew Bascule Bridge, Grade Crossing 
Eliminations, Other Structures. 


101 Park Avenue New York 17 








HENNINGSON 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers _ since 


1917 for more than 500 cities 
and towns. 


Water Works, Light & Power, Sewer 
age, Paving, Airports, Reports, Ay 
praisals, Drainage 


Standard Oil Bldg. Omaha 2, Nebr. 


“WHO'S WHO” 


City Departments can depend upon 
this Directory as a thoroughly re- 
liable ''Who's Who'' Among Con- 
sulting Engineers Specializing In 
Municipal Work. 














Harrisburg, Pa. 


ENGINEERS 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 


Water Works, Sewage, Industrial Wastes and Garbage Disposal— Roads, Airports, 
Bridges and Flood Control. Town Planning, Appraisals, Investigations and Reports. 


ROBERT W. HUNT CO. 
Engineers 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
Pipe and Appurtenances; Pav- 
ing and Engineering Materials; 
Green and Treated Lumber. 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
and all large industrial centers. 











824 SO. FIGUEROA 


Telephone: TUcker 4237 


HOLMES & NARVER 
ENGINEERS 


LOS ANGELES 14 


The Jennings-Lawrence Co. 
Ciwil & Municipal Engineers 


F. L. Swickard B. I. Sheridan 
Water Supply—Treatment— Distribution 
Sewerage — Sewage Treatment —Paving 
Drainage—Dams Surveys—Mapping 
Plans—Supervisien 


Reports 
12 N. Third St. Columbus 15, Ohle , 








DREAM HOSPITAL Make It Come True 


Please help the National Cancer Foundation to build HOPE INSTITUTE . . 


generous a check as you canto... 


THE NATIONAL CANCER FOUNDATION 


. Send as 


JONES & HENRY 
Formerly H. P. JONES & CO. 
Harvey P. Jones Thomas B. Henry 
Consulting Engineers 
Reports, Designs, Supervision, Valuation 

Water Supply Flood Control 
Water Purification Drainage 
Refuse Disposal 


8 FRANKLIN STREET Griffin Bldg. NEW YORK 13 ten Industrial Wastes 
Security Bidg. Toledo 4, Ohlo 








223 No. Limestone 


J. S. KENNOY 


Consulting Engineer 
Construction and Maintenance of Airfields, Dams and Power Plants, 
Streets and all Municipal Utilities. 
Garbage and Refuse Collection and Disposal. 


Lexington, Ky. 








KAISER ENGINEERS, Inc. 
General Engineering Services 
Public Works 


617 Se. Olive St. 
Les Angeles 14, Cal. 


1924 Broadway 
Oakland (2, Cal, 








im 





—_ 


New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a 


Constructors 
Hartford, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


F. H. McGRAW & COMPANY 


Middletown, Ohio 
Gary, Ind. 


KEIS & HOLROYD 
Consulting Engineers 
Formerly Solomon & Keis 
Since 1906 
Water Supply and Purification, Sew- 
erage and Sewage Treatment, Garbage 
and Refuse Disposal and Incineration, 
Industrial Buildings 
Troy, N. Y. Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 











. = 


Are You a City Official? 
You will find this Directory a reliable “WHO’S WHO” of consulting engineers 


who specialize in municipal work. 








Knappen Engineering Co. 
Consulting Engineers 


Water Supply, Sewerage, Traffic, Air- 
ports, Foundations, Soil Studies, 
Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, Flood 


Control, Hydro-Electric Power, Ports, 
Harbors, Terminal Works, Reports, 
Design, Supervision. 





280 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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MORRIS KNOWLES, Inc. 
Engineers 
Water Supply and Purification, 
and Sewage Disposal 
Valuations, Laboratory, City 
Planning. 
1312 Park Bldg. 
Pitteburgh 22, Pa. 


Malcolm Pirnie Engineers 
Civil & Sanitary Engineers 
Maleoim Pirnie w. 


Operations, Appraisal and Rates 
25 West 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


CLYDE POTTS 
30 Church St. New York 
Civil and Sanitary Engineer 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
Works, Hydraulic, Water Works, 
Filtration, Reports, Plans and 
Estimates. 


ELWYN E. SEELYE & CO, 


Consulting Engineers 
Airports, Soil Teste, Stadium 
np f Pools. Associatics 
welcome. - 

101 Park Ave., N. ¥. 17, ¥, y, 








HAROLD M. LEWIS 
Consulting Engineer 
City and Regional WVianning, Zoning 
Preparation of Master Plans, Zoning 
Ordinances, Public Works Programs 
Studies of Blighted Areas, Parking 
and other Special Problems. 


15 Park Row New York 7 








POLK, POWELL & HENDON 





Eng 
A. C. Polk Harry H. Heades 
Hugh A. Pewell 
Water systems, sewers, sewage treat- 


dams, drainage, industrial, buildings, 
municipal planning reports, plans, 
timates, supervision. 

620 C. of C. Bidg. Birmingham &, Ala. 


DREAM HOSPITAL 
Make It Come True! 
Send Your Check to: 

The National Cancer Foundation 


Griffin Bldg. 
85 Franklin Street New York 13 


a 
LAWRENCE V. SHERIDAN 
Landscape Architect 
Consultant on City Planning 
City, County and Regional Plan 
Zoning Ordinances, Parks, Recreational 
Facilities, University Grounds, Real 
Estate Subdivisions, Housing, Come 
teries. 


Brendonwood, indianapolis 44, Ind, 














WM. S. LOZIER CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, 
Water Supply, Water Purification, 
Refuse Disposal 


10 Gibbs St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 





ALEXANDER POTTER 


ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Works, Sewerage, Industrial 


Wastes, Hydraulic Works, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals. 


80 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


RUSSELL and AXON 

Consulting Engineers 
Geo. S. Russel] John C. Pritchard 
Joe Williamson, Jr. F. E. Wenger 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water 
Supply, Water Purification, Power 
Plants, Appraisals, Rate Investiga- 
tions, Reports, Plans,Specifications 
4903 Delmar Blvd. St. Louls 








J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Water Supply & Purification, 
Sewage & Industrial Waste Dispesal, 
Stream Pollution Reports, 
Utilities, Analyses 


Greenville Seuth Careline 














LUBLIN, McGAUGHY 
& ASSOCIATES 
Architects & Consulting Engineers 
Water 


supply, sewage disposal, air- 
ports, street improvements, municipal 
planning, buildings, recreational facil- 
ities, reports and appraisals 
Taylor Bldg. Norfolk 10, Va. 


BUY all the Bonds 


you can ,.. 


KEEP all the Bonds 
you buy... 








SCOFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
Philadelphia 
Consulting Engineers 
Municipal Improvements 
Water, Gas and Electrie Plants 
Valuations and Appraisals 








BENJAMIN L. SMITH & 
ASSOCIATES 
Engineers 
(Formerly Whitman and Smith) 

Investigations, Reports, 
Supervision, Valuations, 
Municipal Engineering 
and Publie Utilities 
11 No. Pearl St. Albany 7, N.Y. 











FRANCIS DODD McHUGH 
Planning Consultant 


Urban Redevelopment, Commun- 
ity, City and Regional Surveys, 
Plans, and Programs. Planning 
Administration, Zoning, Subdivi- 
sion Regulations. 

23 E. 26th St., New York 10,N. ¥. 


METCALF & EDDY 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and Industrial Wastes Problems 
Air Fields, Laboratory, Valuations 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


Engineers 











LEONARD MISCALL 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Consultants 
Municipal Problems, Planning 
and Zoning Studies and Reports 
111 Parker P!. Ithaca, New York 





THE H. 


Water Waste Survey 


4120 Airport Road 


Y T 1 r T ‘ 
> NUTTING 
Inspecting and Testing Engineers 

Water Distribution Studies 
Chemical and Physical Testing of Paving and Building Materials—Metals—Pipe—Oils, Etc. 


Trunk Main Surveys 


COMPANY 


Cincinnati 26, Ohio 








MOORE & OWEN 


Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Incineration 
Refuse Disposal, Airfields 
Complete Water & Sewage Lab- 
oratories, Industrial Wastes 
1156 N. Delaware St. 
Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, HOGAN & MACDONALD 


Bridges, Tunnels, Subways, Foundations, Dams. Sewerage, Traffic Reports, Valuations, 
Harbor Works, Water Supply, Power Developments, 


142 Maiden Lane 
Edificio Suarez Costa, Bogota, Colombia 


Engineers 


Industrial Buildings 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Calle Sur No. 27, Caracas, Venezuela 











JOHN M. MUDDEMAN 
Planning Consultant 
Preparation of Reports for Plan- 
ing and Zoning Studies—Master 
Plan and General Consulting 
Services — Airports — Flight- 
Strips — Building Codes. 
Owasco Drive, Suassa Park 
Port, Jefferson, Long Island 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


Water Waste Surveys 


52 Church Street 


Engineers 


Trunk Main Surveys 
Water Distribution Studies 


Penstock Gaugings 


New York 7 [fh 

















Arthur L. Mullergren 


Consulting Engineers 
Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power 
and Water Pumping 
202 Fairfax Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 






= PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 
8 INSPECTING ENGINEERS AND CHEMISTS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 











PATZIG TESTING 
LABORATORIES 


Inspection Service 
Chemical and Physical Testing of 
Paving and Building Materials, 
Metals, Fuels, Oils, Water, ete. 


2215 Ingersoll Av., Des Moines, Ia. 








Keep 


of this issue of THE AMERICAN CITY. 


Informed — 


For list of catalogs and literature on equipment for cities, towns and 
villages, and how to prolong its life turn to pages 23, 25, 26, 28 and 30 
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SMITH and GILLESPIE 
Consulting Engineers 
All types of 
Municipal Public Works & 
Utilities 
Complete Services 
Pp. 0. Box 1048, Jacksonville, Fla, 





A. Carl Stelling Associates 
Consulting Landscape Architects 
and Site Planners 


Universities, etc. 
77 Park Av., New York (6, N. Y. 


L. DEMING TILTON 


Planning Consultant 


Master Plans, Redevelopment and 
Housing Studies, Designs for 
Subdivisions and Business Cen- 
ters. 
2056 Vallejo Street 
San Francisco 23, Calif. 


JAN B. VANDERPLOEG 
Landscape Architect 
Gardens, Parks, Playgrounds, 
Golf Courses, University Grounds, 
Airports, Estates, Cemeteries, 

Subdivisions, Cities. 
North Muskegon 31, Michigan 














FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Chemists — Engineers 

Our ehemical engineering, bae- 

cal and medical staffs 
with completely equipped labo- 
ratories are prepared to render 
Every Form of Chemical Service 
91 Washington St, Breeklyn |, N. Y. 











ALDEN E. STILSON 
& ASSOCIATES, LIMITED 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Waste 
Mechanical Structural 
) 
— Bepente Appraisals 
Columbus 15, Ohie 





Tomlinson Engineering Co. 


B. P. Barber © & Edwards, ir. 
Jeasph Keois L. A. Emerses 
Cleil, Hydraulic & Municipal 
Engineers 
Columbia Geeth Carvitne 


ROBERT L. VANNOTE, INC. 
Insect Control Specialists 
Municipal Private 


Mosquito, Fly and Rodent Con- 
trol Programs, Survey, Estimates 


County 


Post Office Box 25 
Morristown, New dersey 














STANLEY ENGINEERING CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


Airports—Drainage—Electrie Power 
Flood Centrol—Rate Studies 


Sewerage—Valuations—Water Works 
Hershey Bidg. Museatine, lowa 


D. B. STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineer 


Bridges 
Design, Construction 
Strengthening, Invest igations, 


Reports, Advisory Service 
117 Liberty Street, New York 6 


THE TUTTLE-HALLER COMPANIES 


The Haller 
Engineering Associates, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. Plainfield, N. &. 
The Haller 
Tes*ing Laboratories, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 
Consulting Testing Inspection 


WARD & STRAND 


Clayton N. Ward John A. Strand 


Water Works Power—W ater 
Water Purification Steam & Diesel 
Sewerage Hydraulic Testing 
Flood Control Hydrological 


Irrigation & Drainage Investigation 


| West Main Street, Madison 3, Wis. 














HENRY B. STEEG & 
ASSOCIATES 
Engineers 
Sewage Treatment Water Supply 
Refuse Disposal Flood Control 
City Planning Traffic Studies 
129 E. Market Bldg. 

Inai li 4, Indi 











HENRY W. TAYLOR 


Water Supply, Sewerage 
Garbage Disposal, Incineration 
Industrial Wastes Disposal 
Hydraulic Developments 


11 Park Flace, New York 7,N. Y. 








Recreation Consultants 
Huco W. Wotrter, Manager 
Planning and Management 
Specialists 
in cooperation with the 
United Project Engineering 
55 Liberty Street, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 


ROBERT C. WALKER 


Municipal Consultant 


Grad. Architectural Engineer. (1910) 
Ocean Beach Erosion Control 
Shore Protective Works 
Sub-division and Town eet 
Zoning and Building Code Authority 
Bronxville 2-0274 New York 
Registered——New York and Washington 














and management problems. 


Colorado Building 


PUBLIC AIRPORT 


_— A Service Organization 
© assist and supplement regular staffs of municipalities countie 

é 28, 8, 
planning, design, and development of their aviation requirements. 
To guide and to act on behalf of local governmental 


Your Washington Representative on 


Surplus Airport Facilities 


SERVICES, 


INC. 


and state airport authorities in 


groups in their airport and seaplane base operation 


Washington 5, D. C. 


WESTCOTT & MAPES 
INC. 


irchitects & Engineers 
Municipal Improvements 
Sewage Disposal ; 
Garbage & Refuse Incineration 
Light & Power 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 











Baltimore Life Building 


ROBERT T. 


Consulting Engineer 


Water Supply — Sewage Treatment 
Flood Control — Harbor Works — Utilities 


REGESTER 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


WESTON & SAMPSON 


Consulting Engineers 
Hydraulie and Public Health En- 
gineering—Engineering and 
Laboratory Investigations. 
Supervision of Purification Plants 


14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 














Water Supply 
Sewage Disposal 
Industrial Wastes 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Architects and Engineers 


lacinerators 
Power Plants 
Valuations 


WHITMAN & HOWARD, Inc. 
Engineers—Consultants 
Municipal Planning, Water Sup- 
ply, Drainage, Sewerage, Indus- 
trial and Municipal Waste 
Treatment. 

89 Broad St. Boston, Mass. 











1810 North 12th St. 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


Inspection and Testing of Paving and Engineering Materials 
Sub-Surface Exploration and Soil Tests 


Tolede 2, Ohie 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
and Associates 
Engineers—Consultants 
Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical Electrical 
Reports, Plans, Supervision, 
Appraisals 
1301 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

















WELSBACH ENGINEERING and MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 

Utility Appraisals » Engineering » Construction Street Lighting Maintenance 
Consultants on All Phases Utility Operations 

General Office: 1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2 


WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON 
Consulting Engineers 


Water Works, Sewers, Beware Diapeanl, 
Appraisals, Valuations, Reperts 


Candler Bids. Atlanta, Ga. 














ee 


BUY all the Bonds you can. . . KEEP all the Bonds you buy 
PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy your EXTRA Bonds now! 


WILEY & WILSON 
Consulting Engineers 
Municipal Planning, Water Supply, 
Sewerage, Sewage and Waste Treat- 
ment, Incinerators, Streets and Pave- 
ments. Airports, Light and Power 

Plants. Reports—Plans—S 
905 Peoples Bank Bidg., Lynehburg, Va. 
517 American Bidg., Richmond, Vea. 
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The 
America 
City 


The Manufacturers Listed Below 


whose advertising you will find in this issue of THE AMERICAN CITY 
will be glad to hear from you at any time and to cooperate with you im 
every way possible in maintaining the efficiency of your municipal activid 
ties and to assist you with products and services which will be helpful ig” 
developing your municipal improvements. 





Abrams Aerial Survey Corp. 

Adams Mfg. Co., J. D... 

Allen-Howe Electronics Corp 
Allis-Chalmers Tractor Div 

American Airport Engineering Co.. 165 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp. 35 
American Well Works, The . 2 
American Tel. & Tel. Co........... 6 
Architects, Landscape 165-169 


— Drainage & Metal Products, 
nce 


Armstrong Associates 
Aurora Pump Company. 
Automatic Voting Mac he Pine: 


Barber-Greene Co..... 

Barrett Division 

Bean Mfg. Co., John 

Black & Veatch 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Co... 
Bridgeport Brass Co 

Briggs Bitumen Company, W. A. 40 
Buck, Seifert & Jost .. 165 
Buffalo Meter Co 

Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co. 165 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co..... 64 
Business Research Corporation.... 165 
Byron Jackson Company 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn.... 
Caterpillar Tractor Co 

Cement Gun Company 

Chapman Valve Mfg. Co.... 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Co 
Cleminshaw Co., 


Cole-Layer Co.. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D.. 
Consulting Engineers... 
Crouse-Hinds Company 


Drott Manufacturing Corp 
Dual Parking Meter Co 
Duncan Meter Corp 


Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc. 


Embury Mfg. Company 
Etnyre & Co.., 
Expanding Sewer Mach. Co 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc 

Fisher Research Laboratory, Inc... 

Flexible Underground Pipe-Clean- 
ing Co. 

Flink Company 

Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc 





Index to Advertisers 


Ford Meter Box Co........... 
Ford Motor Co 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co.. 


Gemewell Co., The. ....00..00000++- 

Gannet, Fleming, Corddry & Car- 
penter, Inc 

Gardner-Denver Company 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc 

General Electric Co.......... 20, 21, 108 

Globe Phone Mfg. Corp 

Golden-Anderson Valve Spec. Co... 147 

Greenlee Tool Company 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Hand Laboratory 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co 
Heil Co 

Hersey Manufacturing Co 
Highway Equipment Co 
Holmes & Narver 
Hollenden Hotel 
Holophane Co., 

Hough Co., The Frank G 
Hunt Company 


Infilco, Inc 
International City Managers’ Assn.. 
International Harvester Co 63, 120 


Jaeger Machine Co 
Johns-Manville 
Karpark Corp 

Kato Engineering Co 
Kennoy, J. S 

Klauer Mfg. Company 


Laboratories, Testing 

Layne & Bowler, Inc 

Leadite Co 

LeRoi Company 

Leupold & Stevens Instruments... . 
Lewis Manufacturing Company.... 
Littleford Bros., Inc 

Little Giant Products, Inc 

Lock Joint Pipe Co 

Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co., Inc 

Luria Engineering Corp 


Mack Manufacturing Corporation.. 124 
Magee-Hale Park-O-Meter Co..... 134 
Martin Machine Co 

McDonald Manufacturing Co., 

McGraw & Co., F. H 

Meili-Blumberg Corp 

Metcalf & Eddy 

Miro-Flex Company 

Morris Machine Works 

TO vic acencbarndenesenesien 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co 


National Supply Company, Th 
Neptune Meter Co 

Nichols Engineering & Res. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co 

Norwich Wire Works, Inc... 
Nutting Company, H. C........... 


Ohio Brass Company 
Oliver Corporation, The.... 


Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hogan 
MacDonald 

Peerless Pump Division 

Permutit Company 

Pitometer Co 

Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Co..... 

Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory..... 

Pollard Co., Inc., Joseph G......... 

Portland Cement Association 

Premax Products Division 

Pressure Concrete Co 

Prismo Safety Corp 

Public Airport Services, Inc 


Quinn Wire & Iron Works......... 


Reeves Brothers, Inc 
Regester, Robert T 
Remington Rand, Inc 
Robert & Co 


Ryerson & Son, Inc., « 


Sanitary Engineers 

Schmidt Co., 

Skinner Company, 

Sparling, R. W 

Statler Hotels 

Street and Traffic Safety Lighting ull 


Superior Engines Division 


Test Plug Mfg. Co 

Texas Company 

Todd Shipyards Corp 
Toledo Testing Laboratory 


Underwood Corporation 

Union Metal Mfg. Co 

U. S. Bronze Sign Co., Inc 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co 

Universal Business Equip. Company 139 
Universal Construction Co 53 


Valve & Primer Corp 


Wallace & Ticrnan Co Back Cover 

Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp..... 4 

Welsbach Engineering & Manage- 
ment Corp 1 

White Mfg. Co 

Wood Co., 

Worthington-Gamon Meter Co 


Professional Service Directory—165, 166, 167, 168, 169 
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“THE AMERICAN CITY adve 
Well-built, well-lighted, well-mai 


and roads— 


in streets 


An abundant supply of clear, safe, palatable 
water— 


Sanitary disposal of sewage and garbage— 


Properly trained and equipped fire and police 
departments— 


~ 

Wedern luminaires with 600-candle- 
poweés lamps add to the safety and 
South 
“Main Stfeet from the Sunken Gar- 


attracti®eness of Houston’s 


den tofBellaire Boulevard. 


lation-— bah Se J 


Adequate parks, parkways, playgrounds, swim- 


ming 8, and airports— 


Banishment of slums, and building of spa- 
cious, well-planned home aeighborhoods— 


Administrative efficiency and citizenship co- 
operation in bringing these things to pass. 








